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THE CONT 1 1 e 
The Pope becomes à Friend to the Venetiatis. | | 


Cauſes of the Rupture betevern the King 


9 of France and the Swiſs. Cæſar and 
the King of France confirm their League . 


againſt the Venetians, The Pope makes 
War upon Ferrara. Bad Succeſs of the 
Venetians. The Pope's Defign againfl 


5 Genoa. A General Council ſummoned to | 


meet at Piſa. Rebellion off m 
HAT Conſtancy and Reſolutions | 


T 


. ſhown in the Abſolution of the 
Ren greatly diſturbed Czfar, as it 


A 2 Pein 


9 


"7 


1 D. 
of Mind, which the Pope had 7 
— 


4 THE HISTORY r 
4. P. ally concerned his Affairs, and gave 


1 leſs Uneaſineſs to the King of France, 


Who, out of Regard to his own Intereſt, 

was unwilling to ſee that Senate reſtored. 

to its former Greatneſs. He could not 
however intirely diſcover the Depth of 

the Pope's Intentions, but fortifying him- 

If with vain Hopes againſt the Difficul- 

ties that were preparing to ſurround him, 

he perſuaded himſelf that the Pontiff had 

taken this Step from a Jealouſy he had 
conceived of his Union with Czar ; and 

that by temporiſing with him, and giving 

him no Cauſe for greater Apprehenſions, 

he: would content himſelf with the Abſo- 
lution, and proceed no further, But 
Julius, confirming himſelf more and more 

Every Day in his Reſolutions, granted 
Liberty, in contradiction to the repeated 

Pope fi- Remonſtrances of the Ambaſſadors of the 
e Allies, to the Feudatories and Subjects of 
the Church to liſt in the ee of the 
Venetians. By virtue of this Licence the 
Republic enliſted Gian Pagolo Baglione, 

| under the. Title of Governor of their 
Army, which, fince the Death of Count 
a Te had nnn without a Cap- 
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_ tain General, and Giovan Luigi, and 1 * 
Giovanni Vitelli, Sons of the late Giovanni — 
and Camilla, and Renzo da Ceri, whom 
9 POE General af all their Foot. 


T- HE Pontiff 1 thus ogenly hben Mediates 
the Venetians into his Patronage, procured eee 
Aa Treaty of Peace between them and the Ven- 
Cæſar, in hopes, by that Means, not only ca at NO 
to ſeparate him from Leuis, but to in- 
duce him, in conjunction with himſelf 
and the Venetians, to make War upon 
him. And that he might the more eaſily. : 
accompliſh his Purpoſe by meansof Cæſars 
Neceſſities, he interpoſed his Authority 
with the Electors of the Empire, and 
with the Free Towns; that in the Diet 
of Auſburg, they ſhould come to no Re- 
ſolution about granting him a Supply. 
But the longer he treated, the greater 
Difficulties he met with in compaſſing his 
Deſign: For Cæſar would hearken to no 
Agreement without retaining Verona; and 
the Venetians, in whom the Pope thought 
to have found more Compliance, pro- 
miſing themſelves that whatever happened 
Lk ſhonld be able to defend Padoua, and 
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THE HISTORY OF 
that while they kept poſſeſſion of cher | 
City, Time would furniſh them with many 
favourable Opportunities, obſtinately de- 
manded the Reſtitution of Verona, offer- 


ing to pay in Recompenſe a very large 
Sum of Money. The Pope was ever 
ſtimulating the King of England to enter 


into a War with the King of France, put- 


_ ting him in Mind of the antient Enmity 
between the two Kingdoms, and demon- 


ſtrating the fair Opportunity of a moſt 


proſperous Succeſs: For if he took up 


Arms againſt that King, many others, 


who were either jealous of, or hated his 
Power, would follow his Example. He 
therefore exhorted him to embrace, with 
that Devotion which was peculiar to the 
Kings of England, the Opportunity now 
offered of acquiring the Glory of being 


the Protector and Preſerver of the Apoſto- 


lie See, which was otherwiſe in moſt 
manifeſt Danger from the Ambition of 


che King of France. The King of Ara- 

_ , gon, tho' with great Secreſy, added his 
Sollicitations to the ſame Purpoſe. But, 
that was of more Importance, the Pon- 


tf had at- laſt concluded a Treaty with 
"- 


THE WARSB IN'ITALY. 7 
the Swiſs. by means of the Riſhop' of Sion, 4. Fo 
Who was of great Authority in that Near 

tion, and, by baranguing in their Coun: 
Cils, and preaching in their Churches, 


With mighty Efficacy, had never ceaſed 


intreating and preſſing the Accompliſh- 


ment of ſo pious a Work. By this 
Treaty the Swe, on Condition of the 
yearly Payment of One Thopſand Rhemſh . 
FE Florins to each Canton, took upon them: Make 2 | 
ſelves the Protection of the Pope and the wich the 
Eccleſiaſtical State, permitting him . 
leyy a certain Number of their W , for 

on ne. 427 } 


T HIS Treaty was facilitated: by Fi 
Quarrel which began to ariſe between 
the Soi and the King of France. For 
the Swe, grown proud of the Value King of 
which was univerſally ſet upon their Ser- dr 
vice, and having the Preſumption to ima: with W. 
gine that all the Victories which this pre- N mw 
ſent King, or his Predeceſſor had obtained 
in 7ojy were principally owing to theit 
Valour, and to the Terror of their Arms, 
thought themſelves to have highly merited 
| of - the Crown of | France. Therefore 
* when 


8 
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4030 they were ſollicited by the King to 


32 renew the Confederacy, which was ex- 


+ 2a « 


* 


A4 a 
League 
with the 
Valleſe and 
Gri/ons. 


pired, they demanded an Increaſe of theit 
Penſions.” Sixty Thouſand Franks a Year 
were firſt ſettled on them by Leuis XI, 
and continued to be paid till this Time, 
not including the Penſions which were 
beſtowed in ſeeret on many of their lead- 
ing Men. They made this Demand in 
ſo haughty a Manner that the King, pro- 
Vvoked at their Inſolence, and, to uſe his 
on Words, at being thus imperiouſly 
mulcted by a Parcel of low Fellows, born 

and bred in the Mountains, in Terms 
more becoming the royal Dignity than 
eonducive to his preſent Intereſt, gave 


them to underſtand how much he deſpiſed 


them. He was the more animated in this 
.. Proceeding becauſe, at the ſame time, 
by means of Giorgio Sopraſalſo, the Valleſe, 
Subjects of Sion, divided into ſeven Com- 
munities, called by them Cordi, being 
corrupted by — and Promiſes of 
Penſions, both in public and private, had 
entered into a Confederacy with him; by 


vhich they were obliged to grant a Paſſage 
to his Troops, but to deny the fame to 


-» 
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THE WARS INTTALY. 9 
his Enemies; and to enter into his Service 4. 5 4 
with ſuch a Number of Troops as was dna 

proportionable to their Force. He had 
| contracted an Alliance alſo with the Lords 
of the Three Leagues called Griſons; and 
tho' a Part of the Yalleſe had not yet rati- 
fied the Confederacy, the King hoped 
to induce them to it by continuing to 
make uſe of the fame Means. Hence 
he perſuaded himſelf that the Friendſhip 
of the Swiſs was no longer of ſuch Ne- 
cefiity to him, ſince he had alſo reſolved, 
beſides the Troops he was to have from 
the Valleſe and Griſons, to hirea Body of 
German Infantry; and he was not under 2 
much Apprehenſion of any Movement 
from Swrſſerland, becauſe he did not be- 
lieve that the Dutchy of Ni lan could be 
invaded but by the Way of Bell;nzone, 
and other very narrow Paſſes, in which a 
| ſmall Number might eaſily reduce a great 
Multitude to Straits for Want of Provi- 
ſions; and if the Enemy came but i in'a 
ſmall Number, a like Number Was ſuffi- 


| cient to make them w 


Io 
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Tur * "King of Wau Sar 4 


i reſolved not to augment the 


RZB 


tain, in the general Aſſembly of that Na- 


tion, a Renewal of their Confederacy 


with him, tho' it was ſtrenuouſſy infiſted 


on by many of their Number, who were 
ſenſible how much it tended to their Pri- 


poſed. the 5 iſs the more readily to enter 
into the Confederacy demanded by the 


Pope, who flattered himſelf that by this 


Step he had laid a great Foundation for his 
Projects. . Beſides this, as he ever acted 
in an arbitrary Manner, and as if all were 
bound to follow his Dictates, he gave 
Occafion for a new Quarrel with the 
Duke of Ferrara, it being uncertain whe- 
ther he was really incited by the Subject 
that came in Diſpute. between them, or 
highly reſented that the Duke, unmindful 
of ſo many Favours and Honours, which 
he had received from him, had choſen 
rather to depend on the King of France 
than on himſelf. Whatever was the 


Cauſe that gave 9 to the Contro- 


verſy, 
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verſy, the Pope imperiouſly commanded 376 | 
lin to deſiſt from making of Salt at . 
Cumacchio; for ſince he had not been al- p, Pope dif- 
lowed to work on the Salt Pits when the 28 
Venetians were in Poſſeſſion of Cervia, it 35 
was not reaſonable he ſhould enjoy that ra. 

Privilege now that Town was reduced 

under Obedience of the Pontiff, Who 
was Lord Paramount both of Frrara 
and Comacchio. This was an intereſting 
Affair on account of the Profits, for 
when no Salt was made at Comacehio, 
many of the circumjacent Towns were 
| ſupplied with that uſeful Commodity from 
the Salt-works of Cervia. But Afonſo, 
who confided more in the F riendſhip and 
Protection of the King of France, than he 
ſtood in Awe of the Pope's Power, re- 
monſtrating that it was very hard that he 
ſhould be debarred from gathering the 
Fruits of his own Land, which coſt him 
but very little Trouble, and that he ſhould 
be forced to purchaſe of others, for the 
Uſe of his: on People, a Commodity 
with which he was able to ſupply foreign 
Countries, and that an: Impoſition to 


which the Venetians, not with Juſtice but 
* 


bo] WAREHISTORY OF 
4. P. by Arms, had induced him to give his 
e Lonſent, ought not to paſs into an Ex- 
ample, refuſed to obey the Commands 
* + | 0 mal Holineſs, who then ſent © him 
a poſitive Inj unction to deſiſt under _ 
| vous Pains and Cenſures. 


© Sven were the Schemes and Practices 
of the Pontiff, who was intent, with all 
his Mind, on raiſing the Yenetians. On 
the, other Side the King of the Romans 
and the King of France were as much 
bent on their Depreſſion ; and being much 
diſſatisfied at thoſe Marks of Favour 
vrhich the Pope had ſhown them, enter- 
ed into the ſtricter Union, and agreed this 
Summer to attack the Venetians with 
mighty Forces. On one Side the King 
of France was to order Chaumont to march 
with a potent Army, which was to be 
joined by the German Foot that were in 
Verona. On another Quarter Cæſar was 
to act with thoſe Troops which he was 
= in hopes to obtain from the Empire in the 
It Diet of - Auſburg, and enter Friuli, and 
- ' after he had conquered that Province to 


C 80 18 ſome other * as Time 
and 
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and Opportunity offered. They required! 4 
the Pope to concur with them, as being 
obliged by the League of Cambray to 
join his Forces with theirs. But his 
Holineſs, who was utterly averſe to ſuch. 
a Step, anſwered in plain Terms, that he 
was not bound to continue in a Con- 
federacy, which had already attained its 
End; fince it had been in Czſar's Power 
firſt to take Poſſeſſion of Trevigi, and 
fince that to accept of a Recompenſe in 
Money. Maximilian uſed alſo his Sollici- 
tations with the Catholic King for Sup- 

plies, . pleading the ſame Obligations of 
Cambray, and the particular Agreement 

made with himſelf when he conſented 
to his aſſuming the Government of Caſtile; 
and at the ſame time prayed him to fur- 
niſh his Quota rather in Money than 
Troops. But that King not being diſpoſed 
to ſupply him with what he moſt wanted, 
promiſed to ſend him Four Hundred 
Lances, a Succour of little Uſe to Ceſar, 
becauſe both his own and the French "_ 
abounded 3 in * | 


Azour this Time the City of n 2 
| | _ 


* 
* 
g 


Attempt San Felice, 


of the 


Venetian: 
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* 
San Giorgio, where while they ſpent too 
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being much plagued with the Soldiers 
that were in Garriſon, for want of their 
Pay, the Venetian Troops, privately ſent 
for by ſome Officers, ſet out from San 
Bonifacio, and approached the City by 
Night, with an Intent to ſcale Co/tel San 
They entered by the Gate of 


much Time in joining the Ladders, 
which were not long enough to reach 
the Height of the Walls, either being 
perceived by ſome of the Garriſon of 
or fancying they heard a 
Noiſe, they were ſtruck with a ſudden 


on Verona Conſternation . and fled -out of: the Place, 
miſcarries | 


leaving 


their Ladders behind them. The 
Army then returned to San Bonifacio, and 


the Plot being diſcovered, many of — 
© 95562 N were CPI: 5 


Tun Poge - at this Time was cnclined 
0 4 Reconciliation with the King of 
Frante, to which he was induced not 


out of Good-will but thro' Fear, for 
Maximilian had preſumptuouſſy demand- 


ed that he would lend him Two Hundred 
Thouſand Ducats, threatening otherwiſe 
LESS | e to 
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to join with the King of France againſt 4 ; D. 
him; and alſo becauſe it was reported =: 
that the Diet at Auſburg had reſolved to 
Ceſar conſiderable Supplies, and that 
- Peace between the Kings of France 
and England was now renewed . and 
publiſhed with great Solemnity. His 
— Holineſs therefore began to hold ſecret 
Conferences with Alberto da Carpi, whom 
he had hitherto treated only with fair 


Speeches, arid given him general Hopes. 


But he did not long perſevere in that 


Mind, for the Diet of Auſburg, without 


whoſe Forces the Menaces of Cuſur were 


of no Eſtimation, did not any way an- 
ſwer Expectation, but reſolved only on 
granting an Aid of Three Hundred Thou 
land Rheniſp Florins, a good Part of which 
had been already ſpent upon the Credit of 
what was expected to be raiſed; and the 
King of England had fignified to him by 
Letter, that an Article in the Peace was 
inſerted, by which the Treaty was to be 
conſidered as null, if at any time the 
King of France ſhould 1 the State 
of 8250 N 1 | | 


wh + 


an > Se * 
* 
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HF. Þþ. - | 
. Om date Advices the Pontiff . | 
New Dir. his Courage, and returned to his firſt 
putes be- Projects; he pretended to have a new 
3 Subject of Complaint againſt the Duke of 
the Duke Ferrara, for his having, after the Naviga- 
50 Ferra- tion of the Gulf had been declared free, 
laid new Duties on Goods carried to Venice 
by way of the River Po. The Pontiff 
alledged that, according to the Diſpoſition 
of the Laws, it was not in the Power of 
a Vaſſal to lay any Duties without Leave 
firſt obtained from the Lord of the Fee, 
and that theſe Duties were very prejudicial 
to the Bolggneſe his Subjects, and made 
' Inſtances to have them taken off, threaten- 
ing otherwiſe to do himſelf Juſtice by 
Force.of Arms ; and, to ſtrike the greater 
Fear into the Duke, he ordered ſome of 
his Men at Arms to march into the Terri- 
wy of zoe and into . 


Tx HE -King of France found himſelf 
mach embarraſſed at theſe Proceedings; 
for on one hand he was very loth to incur 
the Enmity of the Pope, and on the other 
he was moved, by a Senſe of Honour, 

5 not 


} . 
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not to abandon the Duke of | Ferr Perrart, 15 734 
whom; he had obliged himſelf to pro- 
tect, in conſideration of Thirty Thouſand 
Ducats which he had received. He was 
no leſs affected with a Regard to his own 
Intereſt ; for A/fonſo wholly depended on 
him, and the more he ſaw: himſelf per- 
ſecuted by the Pope, the more firmly was 
he attached to his Devotion; and his State 
lying very commodious with regard to the 
Affairs of Lombardy, the King thought 
himſelf obliged, in Point of Intereſt as 
well as of Honour, to preſerve him. For 
this End he interpoſed his Mediation with 
the Pope, in order to find ſome Means for SS 5 
an Agreement. But the Pontiff thought — 
it juſt that the Duke ſhould: be excluded hisMedia- 
from the royal Protection, alledging that 4 
it was granted him contrary to the Artieles 4 
of Cambray, in one of which, made on 
rpoſe for reinſtating the Church in 
what had been —— from it, it was 
ſtipulated, that no one of the Confederates 75 
| ſhould take under his Protection thoſe that 
Leere nominated by another, and that he 
himſelf had nominated the Duke of Fer- 
. arg and moreover that it was forbidden 
Vol. V 5 | 1 by 
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ö by. the Treaty for any one of the Con- 
2 federates to intermeddle in Affairs belong- 
ing to the Church: That the ſame was 
2 allo confirmed by the particular Con- 
federacy between the King and himſelf 
at Biagraſſa, in which it was expreſly 


mentioned that the King ſhould withdra r 


| this Protection from all States or Depend- 
ents on the Church, and ſhould not give 
it to any ſuch for the future. To theſe 
Allegations tho it had been anſwered, on 
the Part of the King, that by the ſame 
Convention his Majefty was to have the 
Collation of the Biſhoprics on this Side 
te Mountains at his own Diſpoſal, yet 
the Pope violated that Article on the firſt 
Vacancy, and that he had infringed alſo 
the Articles of Cambray in favour of the 
Venetians, for which Reaſons it was law- 
ful for the King not to obſerve the Pro- 
muſes he had made him; yet his Majeſty, 
to avoid coming to a Rupture with the 
Pope, for maintaining the Intereſts of the 
Duke of Ferrara, propoſed Conditions, 
by which, without entirely or directly 
contravening his own Honour, the Pontiff 
might reſt ſatisfied as to the | greater Part 
ny q LY COP of 
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of the Claims which he and the Church - B. 
pretended | to have upon Duke Alonſo; Cs 
and was further willing to oblige. himſelf, 
that, according to the Pope's: Requeſt, the 
French Troops ſhould: not paſs the River 
Po, except for the Protection of the- 
Florentines, to which they were bound; 
or to call to an Account Pandolfo: Petrucci 
and Gian Pagolo Baglione, on Pretence of 
Money promiſed by the der a inter- 
wanne ed. e e e 


WII X A e 
mont, at the Head of Fifteen Hundred C bg 
Lances, and Ten Thouſand Foot of dif- rate Army 
ferent Nations, among whom were ſome — | 
Swiſs, privately liſted, and not by Leave | 
from the Cantons, followed by a nume- 
rous Train of Artiltery, with Three Thou- 
fand Pioneers, and Pontons' for paffing 
| Rivers, and joined by the Duke of Fer- 
rara with Iwo Hundred Men at Arms, 
Five Hundred light Horſe, and Two 
Thouſand Foot, had taken Poſſeſſion of 
the Poleſine of Rovigo without Oppoſition, - 
* 1 had been abandoned by the Vene- 1 
"On next made himfelf Maſter 
B 2 of 
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AD. of the) Tower of Marcbheſana, dame on 
Fu ner} the Bank of the Aaice towards Padbua. 
Thence he proceeded to Caſlel Baldo, and 
got nel to him, at the firft Sum- 
mons, the Towns of Montagnana and 
Ei, one of which belonged: to Alfonſo 
AEſte by Donation from Maximilian, and 
the other was mortgaged to him by that 
Prince as Security for Money lent. | But 
as ſoon as Alfonſo had recovered, thoſe 
Places, he ſent back the greateſt Part of 
his own Troops, on a Pretence that ſome 
1 1— of the Venetians were coming up 
the Po. Chaumont was joined in the 
Poleſine by the Prince of Anbalt, Lieu- 
11 o A fo © tenant General to Cizfar, from Verona, 
3 with Three Hundred French Lances, Two 
| Hundred Men at Arms, and Three Thou- 
ſand German Foot, who followed, keeping 
always a Day's March. behind. The 
Army then leaving behind them Mon- 
elice, which was poſſeſſed by the Vene- 
tans, came into the Territory of Vicenza, 
when Lunigo and the whole Country 
ſubmitted without Oppoſition. For the 
Venetian Army, which was ſaid to conſiſt 
of Six Hundred Men at Arms, Four 
10 Thou- 


* — — 
— — = — . 
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Thouſand light Horſe and Stradiotti, and 4. D- 
Eight Thouſand Foot; under Gian Pagolo 32g 


Baglione Governor, and Andrea Grittt - 
| Proveditor, marched from Sbabe, and as 
the Enemy advanced continually retired 
before them into Places of Security, till 
at laſt having put a ſufficient Garriſon into 
Trevigi, and poſted One Thouſand Foot 
at Meſtre, they retired to the Brentella, a 
Place three Miles from Padua, and 
ſtrongly ſituated for a Camp, beeauſe the 
Country 1 is full of ſloping Banks, and this 
Place in particular ſurrounded” _ # 
the Waters of three Ri vers, the Brent ata 
Brentella, and Bacchiglione. The 2 
Lines, by the Retreat of the Venetian Army, 
finding themſelves wholly abandoned, and 
being incapable of making any Defence, 
had no Hopes left but in the Mercy of 
the Conquerors; and truſting that they 
might the more eaſily obtain it by the 
Mediation of Chaumont, they ſent to de- 


mand of him a ſafe Conduct for their p;..,.c 
_ Ambaſſadors, whom they had appointed ſubmits to 


the Con- 


to wait on him and the Prince of Anbalt. federates. 


This being granted, the Ambaſſadors ap- 
peared before the two Generals at the 
3 1 Bridge 


— oe. —ͤ——ͤ f — 20 4  —— — 
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| 2 v. Bridge of Barberano, about ten Miles 
1 — from Vicenza, in a miſerable Dreſs, and 
il full of Fear and Aſtoniſhment, where, in 
| | the Preſence of all the Officers and prin- 


cipal Men of the Armies, the Head of the 


Embaſſy ſpoke, as it is faid, after this 
Manner : 


TN © Wx it known to every one what 
77 the City of Vicenza, formerly the Envy 


a Vicen- 
baader Of many of its neighbouring Cities for its 
to the Riches and Felicity, has ſuffered ſince, by 
Generals. the Error and Folly of Men, and perhaps 
more by a certain fatal Diſpoſition than by 
a any other Cauſe, it returned under the 
Dominion of the Venetians, with the in- 
finite and intolerable Damages it has re- 
ceived; we could aſſure ourſelves, moſt 
invincible Captains, that your Hearts 
would be rather touched with a tender 
Commiſeration of our Miſeries, than 
moved with Indignation and Hatred at 
the Remembrance of a Rebellion, if we 
may deſervedly give the Name of Re- 
bellion to the Error of that Night, in 
Ak which our People ſtruck with Aſtoniſh- 
» = ment, when the Venetian Army forced 
l | las * 
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che Suburb of the Poſterla, ſent 2 4 D. | 


Ambaſſadors to make an Agreement. 
with them, not with an Intention to rebel, 


Ot to ſhake off the gentle Yoke of Cæſan, 


but to prevent their City from Plunder 
and the worſt of Evils. What princie 
pally prevailed upon our People, unac- 
cCuſtomed to Arms and the Dangers of 
War, to take this Step, was the Authority 
of Fracafſa, who, being an Officer of 
long Experience, and in Caſar $ Pay, 


whether out of Fraud or Fear 4. notes 


Bufineſs to enquire, adviſed us to provide 
for the Safety of our Wives and Children, 
and of our afflicted Country, by means 

of an Agreement. Hence it is evident 
that not any Malignity or Diſaffection, hut 
Fear, heightened by the Authority of 
ſuch a Commander, was the true Cauſe, 
not that determined, but rather that, in a 
ſhort Space of Time, in ſo great a Tumult, 
amidſt the Claſh of Weapons, and the 

Thunder of the Cannon, Noiſes to which 
our Ears had never been accuſtomed, pre- 
cipitated our Surrender to the Venetians, 
vrhoſe Forces and Fortune were not of 
that Conſideration as of themſelves to in- 

e vite 


wn "HISTORY oF 
il yo 4 vite us to it. And how great a Differ= 
Wl > ace there is between Faults committed 


thro Fear or Miſtake, and Offences that 
proceed from Fraud, and an evil Intention, 
every one muſt be ſenſible. But even 
ſuppoſing that it was not our Fear but 
Inclination that prompted us to Rebellion, 
and that it was with the univerſal Conſent 
and Concurrence of all the People, and 
not rather, in ſo great a Confuſion, the 
Act and audacious Attempt of a Few not 
oppoſed by the reſt, and that the Offences 
of this unhappy City are of all others 
| the moſt inexcuſable, yet ſuch have been 
„ our Calamities ſince that Time, that we 
may truly ſay that our Repentance has 
without Compariſon attoned for our Of- 
fence. For within our Walls we have 
been miſerably plundered and devoured 
by the Soldiers appointed for our Guard, 
and who can be ignorant of what our 
Territory has ſuffered in a continual War? 
What have we left? All the Houſes on 
our Eſtates are burnt, all our Trees cut 
down, and our Stock of Cattle deſtroyed ; 
for two Seaſons we have not been. able to 
gather our Harveſt, and the Sowing of 
YE | Dur 
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our Seed has in a great Meaſure been 4 - 
obſtructed ; ſo that we are deprived of our ( | 
Revenues, of our Profits, and 'of all 
Hopes that this ruined Country can ever 
recover itſelf. We are reduced to fo great 
Straits, and in ſuch Miſery, that all our 
Stores, and whatever we had ſecreted, 
to ſuſtain our Lives, and to ſupply all the 
infinite but neceſſary Expences, being ex- 
hauſted, we are at a Loſs to know how, for 
the future, to provide Bread for ourſelves 
and our Families. Let the moſt cruel and CC 
inveterate of our Enemies, who has ſeen 
our Country in its former State, come and 
take a View of it in its preſent Condition, 
and we are ſatisfied that he will not abſtain 
from ſhedding Tears; when he conſiders 
that this City, which, tho' ſmall in Com- 
paſs, was ever full of People, had a pom- 
pous and grand Appearance, was beau- | 
| tified with ſuperb and coſtly» Edifices, 
the continual Reſort of Foreigners; a City 
where nothing was minded but Feaſting, 

T ting, and Pleaſures, is now, alas! be- 
come 1n a manner deſtitute of Inhabitants, 
her Ladies and Gentlemen appearing in the 
meaneſt Dreſſes, not a Houſe open, nor 
Na | - + 


— > 
7 
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4. b. à Houſekeeper that can promiſe himſelf 
. a Sufficiency to maintain himſelf and his 
Family for a ſingle Month. Inſtead of 

magnificent Shows, Feaſtings, and Plea- 

ſures, you ſee and hear nothing but Mi- 

ſeries, public Lamentations of all Sorts of 

People, and the doleful Cries and Wail- 

ings of Women bemoaning themſelves 

in all our Streets. And yet the Weight 

of our Afflictions would ſtill fit heavier, 

and fink us into Deſpair, did we not re- 
member, moſt glorious Prince of Anhalt, 

that on your Will depends either the 

utter Deſolation of our forlorn and diſtreſſed 
or our Hope, that, under the 
Shadow of Czfar, thro the wiſe and mer- 

eiful Adminiſtration of your Highneſs, 

it may, we cannot ſay revive and recover 

itſelf, for that is impoſſible, but that, 

ſtruggling through all Extremities to the 

End of our Lives, we may at leaſt be 

redeemed from preſent Deſtruction ; and 

this we have Reaſon to hope from your 

known Integrity and Humanity, it being 

Probable that you ſtudy to imitate Ceſar, 

of whoſe Gentleneſs and Clemency All 

* abounds with Examples. Our Sub- 
| tance 
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ſtance is waſted, all our Expectations are *. 2 


at an End, we have nothing left but our 
Lives and our Perſons, on which to exer- 


a= _ ciſe Vengeance and Cruelty, what Profit 
1 would it be to Cz/ar, or what Praiſe to 
of yourſelf? Permit us Supplicants to ad- 
1 dreſs your Highneſs with our moſt humble 
es Prayers, which you are to ſuppoſe ac- 
at companied with the Lamentations of all 


Ages, Sexes,” and Ranks in our City, 
that you would be pleaſed that poor un- 
fortunate Vicenza might be an Example 
to all others of the Mildneſs of the Ger- 
man Government; that you would re- 
ſemble in Clemency and Magnanimity the 
noble Spirit of your Anceſtors, who after | 
their Victories in tafy preſerved the con- 
quered Cities, chuſing 1 of them for 1 


their own Reſidence. From them, to 
the great Honour of the German Blood, 
deſcended ſo many illuſtrious Families in 
Taly, as thoſe of Gonzaga, . Carrara, and 
Scala, our antient Lords. And at the 
ſame Time let Yicenza be an Example 
that the 7 enetians, whom we have aſſiſted 
and ſupported even in their ſmalleſt. 
Dangers, have ſhamefully abandoned us — 
| | mn 
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4. D. in our greateſt Diſtreſs when they were 
bound to defend us; and that the Ger- 
mans, who had ſome Cauſe. to be offended 


with us, have gloriouſly candeſcended to 
our Preſervation. Do you, O moſt in- 
vincible Chaumont, vouchſafe to take us 


under your Protection, and call to mind . 
the Example of your royal Maſter, whoſe 


Clemency exerciſed towards the Mzlaneſe 
and Genoeſe, who had voluntarily rebelled 
without any. Cauſe or Neceſſity, got the 
better of their Offences and of his In- 


dignation ; and thoſe People, having ob- 
| tained a full Pardon, have, in Gratitude 
for fo great a Benefit, ever ſince continued 
his moſt devoted and faithful Subjects. 


If the Preſervation of Yicenza, O Prince 


of Anbalt, be of no Service to Ceſar, it 
will at leaſt be for his Glory, and our 


City will remain a Monument of his 
Mercy. Our Deſtruction can be of no 
Advantage to his Affairs, but all taly will 


be moved at our Oppreſſion. Clemency 


will univerſally endear the Name of Cæſar, 


and as in military Operations, and the 


Conduct of Armies, he reſembles the 


antient Ceſar, ſo will he alſo in his Cle- 
meney, 
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mency, by which that Hero was eK 4. D: 
tolled to the Skies, and acquired to him 
ſelf a more glorious and laſting Name 
than by his Atchievements in War. Be- 
hold, Prince, the Fate of Viceuxa; that 
antient and famous City, that was lately 
the Reſidence of ſo many Noblemen, 
is in your Breaſt; from you ſhe 'ex- 
pes her Preſervation or Deſtruction, 
her Life or Death. May you take Com- 
paſſion on ſo many innocent People, fo 
many unfortunate Women and helpleſs 
Children, who had no Concern in the 
Madneſs and Blunders of that calamitons 
Night, and now with Wailings and La- 
mentations expect your Reſolution. Let 
us but hear the welcome Voice of Mercy 
and Clemency, and our drooping Country 
ſhall revive, and 1 call 24 its n 
and Preſerver.” | _ 5 


9391 


Ber neither this er Speech, nor a 
compaſſionate Regard to the unhappy 
Citizens, could in the leaſt ſoften” the 
Spirit of the Prince of Anhalt, who, with 
the Inſolence of a Barbarian, and the 
| Wan of a n. could not forbear 
2 34g = ſhewing 
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1 THE HISTORY OF 
4. D. hewing, the ſame Brutality in his Words 
bÞ 54 as. in his: Actions, and therefore returned 
g moſt inhuman Anſwer, which a Civi- 
lian, his Auditor, by his Command- 
ment, pronounced in the eee 
Words: ; wil 1 


Anfwer of 'T * 1 N. + One * Rebels of ande, | 
= pow, that your fine and flattering Speeches can 
efface the Memory of your Offences com- 
mitted .in high Contempt of the Au- 
chority of Czſer, when, without any 

| Regard to his Majeſty, or his gracious 
Acceptance of your Submiſſion, by Com- 
bination and Conſent of your whole City, 
ye-invited within your Walls the Venetian 
Army. Thoſe as having, with the 
greateſt Difficulty, made themſelves 
Maſters of the Suburb, and deſpairing 
after to force the Town, had reſolved to 
march off; but you were ſo malignant 
and audacious, that, in ſpite of all the 
Oppoſition made by the Prince who 
was entruſted with the Power and Autho- 
rity of Gzfar, you conſtrained him to 
retire into the Caſtle, and with Hearts 
full of An and Von ſcized upon 
Ceſar's 


innocenecs fully 


r 8 © 
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Czfar's Artillery and Stores, and tore in 4. D. 


before him in ſo many Triumphs. Theſe 


Things were done, not by the Venetian 
by which they diſcovered their immo 


derate Thirſt after the Blood of the Ger- 
mans. It was not for want of Perfidy 
in you, that the Venetiant did not lay hold 


of the Opportunity, in the Career of their 
Succeſs, to ſeize on Verona. It is in vain 


to plead in your Defence the Advice and 
Perſuaſions of Fracaſſa, who has been 
falſly calumniated by you, and made his 


Hatred, which, for no Reaſon, you have 


conceived againſt the Name of the Ger- 
mam. © Your Offences are inexcuſable, 


they are even ſo great that they deſerve 


no: Forgiveneſs. ' It would not only be 


highly prejudicial but blameable to exer- 


eiſe Clemency towards you; for we know 


very well that you wait for nothing but 
an Opportunity to be guilty of worſe 
Offences. Yours are not Errors, they 


are 


appear. No, it was the 
| fole Reſult of your own Malignity and 


1 Pieces the Standards which he had diſ- GC „ 
played in ſo many Battles, and carried 2 | 


— Dh an, hreat, — * W 
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are Wickednedſes, and the Loſſes you 


have received are not to be reckened on 


the Score of Repentance for your Miſ- 


deeds, but becauſe you had choſen con- 
tumaciouſſy to perſevere in your Rebellion; 


and now you are abandoned by the Vene- 


Zians, and have no Means left to defend 


yourſelves, you wa for: Refuge to the Pity 
and Compaſſion of Cæôuar, which you 


| have lately abuſed. The Prince had re- 


folved not to hear you; ſuch was the In- 


tention and Commiſſion of Cæſar, but he 
could not deny you an Audience on 


Chazmont's Requeſt. Take notice, how- 
ever, that the Sentence which, from the 


Day of your Rebellion, has been ever 


fixed- in the Mind of Cæſar, is unaltera- | 


ble, and ſtands thus: The Prince will not 


receive you but on Condition of ſurren- 


dering your Eſtates, Lives, and Honours 
to his Diſcretion. Nor flatter yourſelves 


chat hie requires all this, that he may have 


the more Room to exerciſe his Clemency. 
for it is with a Deſign that he may with 


the greater Liberty make you an Exam - 
5 ple: of the Puniſhment due to all ſuch. 


e Wremhes 
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Wretches as have wickedly violated their 8 of | 
Fall 0 their A of „ e c 5 pk — 
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AN aten fo atrocious e is 5 
Viceuiner who-ſtood for ſome time like 


Statues, or People bereaved of their Senſes. 
At laſt they began anew with Tears and 


Lamentations to implore the Mercy of the 
Conqueror. But being checked by the 
ſame Auditor, and reprimanded in Werds 


more barbarous and inhuman than the 
firſt, they had been utterly at a Loſs what 
to ſay or think, had not Chaumont encou- 

raged and adviſed them to give Way to 


| N eceflity, and, by a free Submiſſion to. 
the Will and Pleaſure of the Prince, en- 


deavour to appeaſe his Indignation. Ceſar, 


he told them, Was of a very gentle Diſ- 


poſition, and it was not to be imagined 


that a Prince of ſuch noble Blood, and an 


excellent General, would do any Thing 


unworthy of his Birth or Valour: That 
they ought not to terrify themſelves with 
the Sharpneſs of the Anſwer, ſince it 


was rather to be wiſhed that generous and 


noble Spirits would tranſport themſelves 
to a furious Extravagance in Words, for 


Vor. V. C it 


a Rk HISTORY of 
4. it ofich. happens that by diſcharging Part 
| of their Indignation 1 in this Manner, they 
become leſs rigid and ſevere in their 
Actions. He then offered to be their 
Interceſſor, for mitigating. the Anger of 
the Prince, after they had firſt made their 
free Submiſſion as required. The Yicen- 
tines took his Advice, and compelled by 

Neceſſity proſtrated themſelves to the 
FE rg ys Earth, and rows an abſolute Surrender 
1 Diſcretion of themſelves and of their City. into the 
Power of the Conqueror. Chaumont then 

took upon himſelf to ſpeak, and adviſed 

the Prince, in puniſhing the Vicen- 

tines, to regard rather the Great- 

_ neſs and Reputation of Cæſar than 
their Demerits; and to be cautious of 
ſhewing an Example to others who had 
fallen, or might hereafter fall into the 

like Errors, hich might induce them, 
from a Deſpair of obtaining Forgiveneſs, 
to. perſevere in them with the -utmoſt 
Obſtinacy: Clemeney, he ſaid, had always 


procured Benevolence and Reputation to 
Princes, but that N where it was 
not neceſſary, had conſtantly produced 
. — and did not remove, 
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as ſome iuprudently imagined, Difficulties P. 4. : 
and Impediments, but increaſed, and — | 4 
rendered them more formidable: The 
Authority of Chaumont had ſach an 
Effect, that, in conjunction with the 
Entreaties of many others, added to the 
miſerable Lamentations of the Vicentinat, 
Anbalt at laſt condeſcended to . promiſe 
= that their Perſons ſhould: be fafe, but they 
were to leave all their Subſtance to his free 
and abſolute Difpoſal. But the Prey came 
far ſhort of Expectation, for the City was 
left almoſt deſtitute of Goods as well as of 
Inhabitants. But the barbaraus Germans 
being on the Search, and informed that 
Numbers of the Citizens and Peaſants, 
with their Effects, had taken Shelter in a 
certain Mountain near to Vicenza, within 
two Caverns called the Gruma of Mafano, 
where from the Strength of the Place, 
and the Difficulty of the Entrance, they F 
thought themſelves in Security, they went | 
| to plunder them; and having attacked 
the greater Cavern in vain, and not with- 
out ſome Loſs, they removed to the leſſer; 
but not being able to force an Entrance " 
» et made very large Fires, and got 
of C2 | 


2 


+ THE" HISTORY, OF 
4. D. poſſeſſion of it by means of the Smoke, 
| — where, as it 1s eg above One To 

* TR periſhed * | . 


"> "oi being ain; "ae Genetals 
found greater Difficulties in proſecuting 
their. Enterpriſes than they had at firſt 
foreſeen. For Maximilian had not taken 
the Field | againſt the Venetians, as he 
had promiſed, and his Troops were con- 
tinually diminiſhing for want of Pay, ſo 
that Chaumont was obliged to turn all his 
Thoughts on providing for the Defence 
of Vicenza; and yet being ſenſible that 
all he had hitherto done was of no Signi- 
fication unleſs he made himſelf alſo Maſter 
of Lignago, he reſolved to undertake the 

Siege of that Place. The River Adice 
paſſes through the Town of Lignago, the 
leſſer Part of which lying towards Mon- 
* tagnana . is called Porto, where the Vene- 

. tians, not confiding ſo much in the 
„ Strength of the Town, or in the Bravery 
| of the Defendants, as in obſtructing the 


4 PProactrs of Befiegers * means of the 
2 Water, | 

> Theſe Ge are divided into Vaults in manner of 
40 Labyrinth, and were made by digging out the Stones 
for building. Bembo. 


3 
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Water, had cut the 


* 


River in one Place; 4: D. 


1510. 


and had made two ocher Cuts in chꝭ Bank 


on which the greater Part of the Fown 


is fituated, through which" Breaches the: | 


River diſperſing itſelf into ſeyeral Branches, 
verflowed the lower Grounds, nd co. 
vered the Country around in ſuch a Man- 


ner, that lying under Water for many 5 


Months together, it was become? Ikea 
Moraſs. But the Rathneſs and Diſorder 


of the Venetian Troops in ſome meaſure 


facilitated the Enterpriſe. For Chuumom 
coming with his Al to take up his 
Quarters at Minerbio, three Miles diſte 


from Lignago, ordered: forward ſome 6, 


his Horſe and Foot, who; in paſſifig the 


laſt Branch of the overflowing” River, 


half a Mile from Lignago, were attacked 


by the Garriſon of Porto, which had 


marched out to diſpute the Paſſage n But. 


the Gaſcon and Spaniſh: Foot boldly entered 
the Waters, up to their Breaſt, and re- 


pulſing the Enemy, purſued them wit! 
ſuch F ury that they entered together with 


them into Porto. Few of the Venstiam- 
eſcaped, for beſides thoſe that were killed 


in the Fight, moſt of the reſt endeavour. 


1 WE... ing 


4 D. ing th retire into Lignago were drowned 
in paſſing the Adict. On this Succeſs 
Ghoument changed his Deſign of quarter- 
ing at Minerdio, and took up bis Lodgings 
the ſame Night in Porto; and having 
halleil along the heavy Cannon under the 
Water, the firm Bottom of the Soil ſuſtain- 
ing their Weight, the ſame Night he or- 
 dereid the Breach of the River to be ſtop- 
ped- by the Pioneers. | He Was ſenſible 
that Bignago was impregnable if the Siege 
was made only from the Side of Porto, be- 
caſe of theBreadth of the River, which was 
3 ſo great that the Town could hardly be 
. battered: from that. Quarter, notwith- 


ſtanding the Stream is not ſo wide be- 
tween; the Slopes of the Banks from Lig- 
gagd to Porto, as it is below. He ordered 
therefore a Bridge to be laid for paſſing 
his Artillery and the greater Part of his 
Army: But finding the Boats he had 
with him were not ſufficient for conſtruct- 
ing a Bridge over ſo wide a Stream, he 
eneamped with his Army near the River, 

on the Side oppoſite to Ligungo, and or- 
dered General Molar, with Four Thou- 


ae Pieces of Cannon ta 
— paſs 


7 


T 


AC 


Proveditor, ſurrendered the Fort to Nb. 


Town was plum 2 
another Fort erected at the other Point oF 0 


the "Marſhes, Ter | 
they entered” the” Waters, The Caſtle 
made no better Defence can the Town; 
for the next 7 . Ig rein . 
ed the Works, eines 
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the Adrce- in the Boats. This done, he * D. 


| . from both Sides of ' the River, — 


batter the Fort erected on the Riſing of _ 


the Bank, at the uppermoſt Point of he 
Town. Part of the Fort being ruitied; 
tho the eee — their utmoſt for 


repairi ing the Br reaches, the next Night 
the Venerian —— in deſpair of det 
fending che Place,” retreated on à ſudden, 


ie en- — Nobletner, into che 
Caſtle, As ſoon as it was Day the G0 : 


d* 10 1233 — 
ne che * - 
4 2 4 4 * 1 


vernor finding himſelf 


lard;'on condition that the Garriſon ſhould 


be fafe in their Perſons and Effects; but as 
Don as they had marched out, they were 


larrnecdd and ſtripped by the- Seldiers of 


che Camp. Th Pie" being Alen "thi 


ndered: and the Garriſon of 


the Town abandoned it, and fled: 
y their Artis wihere 


9 


and the Mimers be 


ſet to work ndern Aug of a Tow 
C” 84 | in 
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4 THE HIS TORY OF 
4. P. in order to blow it up, the Beſieged capi- 


3512: ulated on Articles, by which the Venetian 


Noblemen were to remain Priſoners to 


Arms, and march off in their Waiſtcoats: 


Thus, by the Cowardice of the Defend+ | 


T _ ants, was Lignago reduced with more 
Eaſe and Speed than had been imagined; 
But Fortune took care to allay the Joy of 
Chaumont on theſe happy Succeſſes by the 
difagreeable News of the Death of the 
Death ® Cardinal of Rouen, his Uncle, by whoſe 
dinal of prevailing Intereſt with the King of France 
Kuen. he had been exalted. to very great Riches 
and Honours, and was in continual Ex- 
pectation of greater Favours. In Lignago, 
where the Germans were incapable. of 
putting any Troops, Chaumont left a 


Garriſon. of One Hundred Lances and 


One Thouſand. F oot, and after he. had 
diſmiſſed the Griſor and 7 alleſe Infantry, 


was preparing to return with the Remain 


der of the Army into the Dutchy of Milan, 
by the Orders of his King, who was un- 


willing to be any longer at ſuch vaſt: Ex- 
Pences, Which produced no important 
W e — en wade. 


fli 


Chaumont, and the Soldiers to leave their 


— 8 Hand wot. a 
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on the Part of Cæſar were no way anſwers 4: — ; 
able to the Reſolutions that had been — 
taken. The King however afterwards 
ordered Chaumont to keep the Field during 
the whole Month of June, becauſe Cæſar, 

who was arrived at Inſpruck; full, as uſual; 
of Difficulties as well as of Hopes and 
Deſigns, made Inſtances with his Majeſty 

not to withdraw his Forces, 2 | 
promiſing 90 on — 1 | 


Y 


Ar this. time the Fn nr — 
firous to recover Maroftico, Cittadilla, 
Baſciano, and the circumjacent Towns, 
in order to facilitate the Paſſage of Cæſur 
on that Side, Chaumont encampec with , * 
his Army at Lungara on the River Baer ds 
chinken = to prevent the Venetians from _ 
takin g Vicenza, w hich had but a ſmall enetians. 
Garriſon, and making any Oppofition to 
the Germans, But on Advice that the 
Venetian Army Was retired into Padaus, 
he again joined the German Forces, and 
proceeded with them to 7 orricelle-on the 
main Road that goes from Vicenza to 
Pagoua bog leaving Padua on dba * 


to. 


k 4 *d + y 4 1 * i . * 5 \ 
. | TIM 


o 
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g touring under ne hard} 
A Inconveniency' for want of /\ Proviſions, 
which were intercepted by the Enemy's 
light Horſe from Padbua, and mach more 
by the Garriſon of Monſelice. - Cittadella 
ſurrendered without - Reſiſtance,” as did 
afterwards : Mareftico, Baſcians,: and the 
__ virepmyjacent' Towns, which were aban- 
_- toned by the Venetians;” The Armies, 
b buavigg done their Buſineſs on that Side, 
| returned to. Torricelle ; and leaving Padoua 
| en the right Hand, they fetched a Com- 
1 pals to the left towards the Mountain, 
| 2M imped on the Brenta, by che 
1 | Side towards the Mountain, ten Mile 
ll n Vicenza,» They — to this 
i pollefling: Seals, which wa a very 
. - -commodious Paſs for thoſe 8 that 
were expected from Germany, and the 
only Town that, from Trevigr Fo Vicenza, 
on in de Hande of the Fata From 
, theſe Quarters the Prince of Aubalt, with 
the Germans and One Hundred French 
Lances, ſet out towards Scala, which was 
___ » March of twenty-five Miles; but was 
* — in his Progreſs by the Peaſants, 


who 


© & 


6. DB ©. v..0-.a N 4-0. 
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who had ſeized on many Paſſes in the 4 D. 


1510. 


Mountains, and were ſo incredibly zca- — 


lous in their Affections to the Venetiam, 


that when any were made Priſoners they 


choſe rather to die, than to abjure ot 
12 their Government. The 
Prince, after taking poſſeſſion of Caftel 
NMuouo, a Paſs. in the ſame Mountain, 
which ſurrendered upon Articles, returned 


to his Quarters at Brenta, after ordering 


a good Body of Foot. to march towards 


Seals: boi another ——— 


leaving the Road of Baſciano, in order 


to avoid Covolo,, a ſtrong Paſs in. thoſe 
Mountains, fetched a Compaſs lower down 


by the Road of Feltro, and finding it al- 
moſt deſtitute of Inhabitants, they plun- 


dered and burnt it, and thence proceeded 
to the Paſs of. Scale, which, as well as 
Cool, they found We abandoned; — 
. Country. of” 
S Miſerabla 


Brig ſuffered no leſs Damages, for emp 


attacked ſometimes by the V. enetians, a at state of 
other tees, yew the — and now Fil. 


of the 
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1510 


Province. And it often happened that 
te ſame Place, which had been firſt pil- 
_ Us laged by one Party, was- afterwards pil- 
=: laged and burnt by the other; ſo that, 
it except a very few Places of Strength, 


there was not a Town or a Village which 
Was ſecured from ſuffering ſome miſetable 


Deſtruction: But as no remarkable Action 
| happetied all this while, it would be te- 
dious to recapitulate all the: little Turns 
and Varieties of Fortune between the 


1 Parties, fince they were but of ſmall Im- 
1 pPortance, nor any _ contacts: to a 
1 Deciſion def th War. Zo Seife cr 
4 33 4 f \ 
vt F e 


en * ur now ak Time nie for tha 
New he 3 of the French Troops approach 
ll g, Ceſar and the King of France came 


Gwen and to 4 new Agreement, that the King' s Army 


ceſſary, beſides the Payment of the Troops; 
„ n bad - hitherto been born by the 
King, 


4. . Ground, others on the Retreat, nothing 
| — WAS to be ſeen: but Slaughters, Plunders, 
and Burnings over the Face of the whole 


of 3 ſhould continue in the Field a Month 
longer, but that the extraordinary Ex- 
pences, that is, thoſe which were ne- 
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King, ſhould for the future be diſchary bed 
by Ceſar, as well as the Pay of the Foot nadie 


for the Month aforeſaid: And becauſe 
that Prince wanted Money for theſe Pur- 
poſes, a Calculation was made of thoſe 
Expences, and the ſame amounting to 
Fifty Thouſand Ducats, the King was to 
lend him that Sum, which if he did not 


repay within a Year next enſuing, toge- 


ther with another Fifty Thouſand Ducats 
which had been lent him before, the King 
was to keep poſſeſſion of Verona, and all 
its e till he was reimburſed. 


CfAuMON r, on — the King's 
Orders to ſuſpend his Departure, formed 


a Deſign upon Monſelice; for which End 


as ſoon as the Germans were joined by 


roceed- 
ings of 


Four Hundred Spaniſh Lances, com- the Coa- 
manded by the Duke of Termini, andfederate 


of Maximilian, tho artfully retarded 


hitherto by very ſlow Marches, the 

Armies decamped and paſſed the River 
Brenta, and after that the Bacchigliane 
at the Village of Purla, about Five Miles 


from Padoua, from whence: they arrived 
io before 


ſent by the Catholic King to the Aſſiſtance 2 2 


- 
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4 = before Monſelice, having in that time 
ware ney ſuffered greatly for want of Proviſions 
7" Forage by the Excurſions of the 
Horſe from Padma and Momſelice, in 
one of which was taken Priſoner Soncino 
Benrone of Crema, an Officer of the King 
of France, who with a few Horſe was 
gone out to meet the Eſcorts ; and becauſe 


Crema, Andrea Gritti, who accounted 
him more as a Subject of the Veneti ans, 
than as a Soldier of the Enemy, ordered | 
him to be immediately hanget. 


1 In the Town of Menſolice, which is 
1 Deſerip- ſeated in a Plain, riſes a Rock in the 
tied of nature of a Mountain, from, which it 
Meaſelice.;; called Monſelice. This Rock has on 
its Top a Caſtle, and on the Riſing of the 

Hill, which gradually leſſens all the Way 
to the Summit, are three Precincts of 
Walls, the lowermoſt of which incloſes 
as much Space as would require Two 
Thoufand Men to defend it againſt 'a 
well appointed Army. The Town was 
immediately abandoned, and the French 


. — of it, * their Can- 
non 


he had been the Author of the Revolt of 


Lad VS - —_—_ RXWE — we I. - "0 WW 9 LAS VW-> CT 
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= ton againſt the firſt Precinct of Walls; 2 D. 
and, after a warm Battery on ſeveral Sides, — 
7 the Spano and Gaſcon Foot began to ap- 


proach the Wall in a diſorderly Manner, 


and attempted to leap into the Place in 


many Parts at once. The Garriſon, which 
conſiſted of Seven Hundred Foot, ima- 


gining that this was a regular Aſſault, and 
not being numerous enough to reſiſt an 


Attack in ſeveral Places at once, made but 


a weak Defence, and began- to retire, _ 


purſuant, as it was thought, to a Refo- 
lution they had before taken among them 


ſelves. But they retreated in ſuch Diſor- ; 


der, that the = vin who had already 


begun to enter the Place, and to ſkirmiſh Meal, 9 
with the Garriſon, followed them {ſo taken. 


cloſely, and preſſed upon them fo vigo- 
roully, that they entered together with 


them into the other two Preein&sof Walls, 


and from thence into the Caſtle of that 
Fortreſs, where they cut to Pieces the 
greater Part of the Garriſon, the reſt r- 
tiring into the Donjon, where they would 
have ſurrendered: on condition of faving 
their Lives, but were not accepted by 
the Germany who at laſt blew up the 

Donjon ; 5 


.. Donjon; ſo that of Seven Hunc 


wong whom were five Captains, and 
the Commander in chief, Martino of Borgo 
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0 Men, 


4 San Sepulthro in Tuſcany, very few were 
ſaved, their Calamities meeting with the 
leſs Compaſſion. on account of. their 


Cowardice. Nor did the Cruelty of the 


Germans diſcharge itſelf with leſs: Fury 
upon the Walls and Houſes, for they did 


not only ruin the Fortifications becauſe 
they could ſpare no Troops to garriſon 


them, but ſet Fire to the Town. After 
this the confederate Army did nothing 
worthy of Notice, . except that a Party of 
Four Hundred French Lances ſcoured the 
Ar r to the * Gates of Padoua, 


'Tx HE 8 as Pets now left 3 


Camp, and with him went alſo Chatillon, 


by Order of Chaumont, with. Two Hun- 
dred and Fifty Lances for the Guard of 


Ferrara, which was thought to be in no 
ſmal{ Danger from the Neighbourhood of 


the Pope's Army. But the Germans were 
continually ſolliciting Chaumont to lay Siege 


to Treuigi, as it had been firſt concerted 
between them, repreſenting to him that 
all 
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all that they had done hitherto at ſo 1 2 _ 
an Expence was of but little Importance _ 
without the Conqueſt of that City, for 
they had given over all Hopes of making 
themſelves Maſters of Padoua. But Chau- 
mont anſwered that Cæſar had not paſſed 
into Taly againſt the Venetians with thoſe 
Forces which he had promiſed, and that 
thoſe Troops of his which had acted in 
conjunction with the French were reduced 
to a ſmall Number ; that Trevigi had a 

numerous Garriſon, and was very ſtrong- 
ly fortified ; that no Proviſions were to be 
had in the Country, and it was very diffi- 
cult to convey them from far diſtant Places 
to the Camp, on account of the continual 
Moleſtations from the Enemy's light Harſe- 
and Stradiotti, who, by the Diligence of 
the Peaſants, were informed of the leaſt 
Motion they made, and were ſo numerous 
that they ſhewed themſelves in every Place 
where they were capable of doing any 
Damage. The Arrival of freſh Orders to 
 Chaumont from France put an End to theſe 
Diſputes. They contained Directions for 
that General to leave with the Germans 1 
40 Lances and 1500 Spaniſh Infantry, to — 25 
Vor. V. D be 
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by vi 


4. D. be paid by the Kin g. beüdes thoſe th 

were i In Garriſon at Li /gNago0, an and to re- 

turn. v with the Army immediately into the 
Dutchy of Milan; for the Clouds ſeemed 
to be gathering, and a Multitude of Trou- 
bles and Dangers began already to diſcloſe 
themſelves, which were raiſed by the In- 
ſtigation of the Pope. Chaumont therefore, 
leaving the Command of thoſe Troops to 
Mon. Perf, followed the Orders of the 
King; and the Germans, not thinking g them- 


felves capable of effecting any wo of Im- 
. n went into Quarters at Pony 


_ 
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＋ HE, Pontiff had propoſed 1 to himſelf, 
and pertinaciouſly perlifted in employing 


all his Thoughts, not only to reinſtate the 


Church in the Poſſeſſon of many States 
which, as he pretended, did belong to it, 
but ap. to to d drive the King of France out 


* 4-4 4 Þ- 


| of all that he poſſeſſed in 2 aly. What 
Pope me; animated him againſt the King 1 was either 


Expul ls an old and private Enmity which he had 


of the .conceived againſt him, or becauſe the 


pe hi 1 Jealouſ y which he had entertained of 


I 
5 

15 

1 4 & 
= 


him, was, in a Courſe of ſomany Years 


converted info a perfect Hatred ; of elſe 
be 
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he had, granted. ta, the. 
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he was AS. h as he, ſaid himſelf 2 
.W wards, by an "ambitious 'Defire of of 
_ Glory of. bein g che Deliverer « of Italy fro Ea 
-Barbarjans. With this View, he, had ab- 

\ ſolved the Venetians. From. their Cenſures. 
E or this. End. he. had. eſtabliſhed a Cor- 
« reſpondence, and entered into, a ae Al- 
«lane, with, the Swiſs z but Pretendin ge all 
the while, that he took t theſe Meaſures more 
7 * his own Security, than with an” In- 
. tention. to .moleſt | others. F or the lame 
„Purpoſes, when he found himſelf 10 e 
to. ſeparate the Duke of Ferrara from th | 
_ French Intereſt, ! he had reſolved 1 to uſe his 
, utmoſt. Efforts | to get Poeten of 
Puste, s iving gut that, he had put 
Trqops in, Motion only on account of, 
' Differences concerning the Cuſtoms 25 
the Salt-works. That he might not, how- 
ever, totally diſcloſe his Intentions hefore 


Fo : X 


4 Matters, were,better prepared for] Execution, $ 


6. treated continually. with Alberto Pio 


* == coming to an Agreement with the 


„King of France. That Prince perſuading 
| himſelf that his Holineſs differed with him 
only. on account of the Protection which 


# #* 30 * +. ” 9 re 


* „ + %. 
i 2 2 
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4. P. and deſirous by all means to avoid making 
him his Enemy, conſented to enter into 
king of 2 new Convention with him, referring Him- 
_ ſelf to the Articles of Cambray, in Which 
eeks a2 
Reconcili 1t was expreſly mentioned that not one of 
he Pope the Confederates ſhould intrude himſelf in- 
to Affairs belonging to the Church; and 
now taking Care to inſert ſuch Words 
and Clauſes, as that it might be lawful 
for the Pope to proceed againſt the Duke 
of Ferrara as far as regarded in particular 
the Cuſtoms and Salt-works, which were 
the only Points, as the King imagined, 
that his Holineſs had in View; and there- 
fore he interpreted the Obligation he 
lay under to protect the Duke, in fuch a 
Manner as to make it ſeem lawful for him 


to make ſuch an 8 . 


But the nearer the King condeſcended to 
the Pope's Demands, the farther did the 
The Pope Pope ſtand off, and keep at a Diſtance : 
aver tO Nor was he in any reſpect the more pl iable 


an Agree- 


ment. 5 by 


* The Defire of the King of France to avoid the En- 
mity of the Pope was much increaſed by the Intreaties of 
Queen Anne, his Conſort, a good and pious Lady, who 
being with Child was in fear that ſhe ſhould miſcarry 
if the King came toa Rupture with his Holineſs, 
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fr to thoſe who exhorted him to think of \ 
Peace, ſince all Occaſions of Jealouſy were 


now removed, he anſwered, that the ſame 
- King was living, and therefore. the ſame 

Cauſe of Jealouſy ſubſiſted; adding, in 
Confirmation of his Words, that he knew 
that the Agreement made by the Cardinal | 
of Pavia had been broken by the King, 
of his own meer Motion, contrary to the 
Will and Advice of the Cardinal of Rouen. 


And indeed to thoſe who conſidered, with 
more than ordinary Attention, the Steps 


taken by the Pope, it appeared that his 


Spirits and Hopes were increaſed and en- 


livened on this Event; and not without 
Reaſon: For the King was of ſuch a Diſ- 
poſition that he was fitter to receive than 
to give Directions in Matters of State; and 
it is not to be doubted but that the Death 
of the Cardinal of Rouen much weakened 
his Adminiſtration, if we conſider that this 


Prelate, beſides his long Experience, was 


of extraordinary Merit, and bore a mighty 
Sway, and had fo great an Authority with 
the King that his Counſel was almoſt con- 
ſtantly followed; hence, truſting to his 


D 3 Merit, | 


11 wv. 


53. 
by the Death of the Cardinal of * 1 Lf --v 


ONE, 
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4.2; Merit, he frequently wok. upon itt to 
—_— Oreſolve i in Matters' of Iniportaiice, and ta 
make ſuch Regulatioi I in public Affalrs 
as beſt: ſuited His own Setleines. Theſe 

were Qualifications not to be found' in any 

of thoſe that fucceeded him in the Ad- 
niſtration, who were ſo far from coming 
to a Reſo ution of themſeldes in Affairs 
concerning the State, that they durff not 

even ip zeak to the King on ſich Points as 

they dae. would difturb him, Nor did 

| tlie King himfelf repoſe the fame Confi- 
dence in © thelt Advice ; and the Affairs Gf 
the Public being now entruſted in the 

Hands ef Many who were Ccatitious 6 

offending « one another, and fiot confide- 

ing in their new Authority, they pro- 
ceeded with leſs Reſolutioti, atid more 
Coolneſs than tlie Importance of the pre- 

ſent Juncture required; or than was neceſſary 

to obviate the Ardor and Impetuoſity of 
the Pope. F or his Holineſs would not 

accept of any of the Expedients propoſed 

by the King, but, at laſt, © penly inſiſted 

that his Mei ſhould renounce, fimply 

and abſolutely and without any Limitation, 

his Protection of 4 PURE of Ferrtra, 

And 
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And when t 125 0 con- A. B. 
vince kim ae dach a Renunciation eh — 

caſt too, much Infamy upon kim, he ant — 

iwered 1 in tort, that fince his Majeſty re- 

fuled to renounce cp IV, he would ate 

into no Ap cement ith it, nor” yet ac 
ny to him, but would ' 1 preſerbe 


ntl ee from ? "a Obliga = to 9 


o \ 3 


| He ben more "than ever "of , 1 

Duke of Perr Tara; for being adviſed 

his Fri riends to deſiſt from makifig of Sa 

Be! anſwered, "that he could fie FE the 

Countel, 1, becauſe he was not” Willfng tb 8 
prejudice the Rights 0 of the Epe, th | 
which the Dominion 1 Comacclio di- 

redly be belon ged. £41 4240] EE [+4330 1 270 2 
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Bur, beſides this, it was en thous h Aba. 


and in proceſs of 1 ime came to be ern I dor abuſes 
his Truſt, 


believed, that Alberto! 70, 0, "1X mbaſlatter 
the Keng of Fance, did not Uiſcharge Hts 
Office with Fidelity, but exaſperated” the 
Pontiff againſt the Duke of 3 from 
an ardent Defire, in which he continued 
4 þ his "Death, that Alfonſo ſhould be de- . 


A 22 DUEL: 
"VS *prived 
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. prived of the Dutchy of Ferrara. For 


—Ercole, the Father of Alfonſo, having, not 
many Years before, received of Gilberto 


Pio a Moiety of the Dominion of Carpi, 
for which he gave him in Compenſation 


the Caſtle of S2ſuolo, with ſome other 
Lands, Alberto was apprehenſive that, as 
it often happens for the weaker of two 
Neighbours to be forced to give way to 
the covetous Deſire of the ſtronger, he 
ſhould be obliged at laſt to make a Ceſſion 
of the other Moiety, which was his own 
Property. But be that as it will, the Pope 

ſhewed more Signs of an implacable Spirit 
againſt Alfonſo, and being determined to 
attack him by Force of Arms, he prepared 
for proceeding againſt him with Cenſures; 
and to juſtify his Meaſures he founded his 
Cauſe particularly on an Inveſtiture which, 


he ſaid, he had found among the Writings 


of the Apoſtolic Chamber, containing the 
Grant of the Town of Comacchio by the 
Fopen to the Houſe of Ele. 


Türer were hs Pontiff's open ind 

avowed Proceedings, while in ſecret he 
was forming Deſigns of much greater 
| \ —_— —— 


_ *Tqdulged himſelf in repeating his Com- 
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Undertakings. And he flattered himſelf 4. P. 
that he had laid a good Foundation for the = 
Succeſs of his Schemes, fince the Swiſs WET pre en- 
his Friends and the Venetians were now couraged | 
on their Feet again, and-at his Devotion ; 3 BR” | 
the King of Arragon, he knew,” was in- 

' Clined to enter into his Meaſures, or, at 

leaſt; was no hearty Ally to the King of 

Prance ; Czſar was ſo weak in Forces and 
Authority that he had no Reaſon to be 

afraid of him; and he was not without 

Hopes of ſtirring up the King of England. 

But what above all things increaſed 

and hardened his Spirit, which onght to 

have ſoftened it, was his knowing that 

the King of France had ſuch an Abhor- | 
rence of making War againſt the Church, | 
that he deſired nothing ſo much as Peace; | 
whence it was manifeſt that he would al- 

ways have it in his Power to make an 

Agreement with that Monarch, even after 


he had taken up Arms an him. 1 ö 


4® 


"4 LIUS, on theſe Euscthäge ment 
grew every Day more inſolent, and openly 


plaints and Menaces 1 the King ef 
. France 
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5 


the —— French Ca ardinals to 4 2 


France, being 5 that the Cardinal 


5 a was gone oat with Iv and 


convey * away yo = 4 or- 


vel im in all TP to * * 19d 
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b he was Ellen at Variance 1900 12 
King of France, he was obliged ſo muc 


| Pop ſeeks the more to enlarge his Foundations, and 


ſtrengthen himſelf on a Ki Bottom. 


of Wr With this View he granted th e Inyeſti- 


ture of the Kingdom of Nas to the Ca- 
tholic 


Raga) eb of 


\ 
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tholic King, with: the ſame Tribute: on: 4: . 
which- the Aragonian' Kings hadlobtained. 


it; though before he hadi denied to grant: 
it under a Tribute of 380 Ducats which 
the Kings: of Nuplss of the Prenob: Na 
hatl paid for it. Julius, in granting this 
Favour, Had not ſo: muchi an- Eye to the: 
Obligation by whick that King, according 
to the antient Cuſtom of Inveſtitures, was: 
- bound to furniſh, whenever it ſhould be 
required, 300 Men at Arms for the De- 
fence of the Eecleſiaſtical State, as a De- 
fre to gain his Friendfhip, and Hopes that 
theſe Aſſiſtances *® might, at a proper Op- 
5o0rtunity, Induce him to declare hirnſelf 
openly againſt the King of France. And, 
indeed, the Seeds of Diſcontent were al- 
ready fown between the two Kings: For 
his Catholic Majeſty was under Appre- 
henſions from the Greatneſs of the King of 
France, and jealons of his Ambition, which 
would not ſuffer him to content himſelf 
with the Limits preſcribed him by the 
League of Cambray, but excited him to 
bring under his Dominion the City of Ve- 
tonn. He was alſo ſtimulated by his old 


Emulation, 


» Wrhich he might expect from the Swiſs, V pngtians, 
and Neil. 
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— ſtrous of ſtopping his proſperous Career, 
"Tu preventing the Accompliſhment of 


his Deſigns; for this End he was con- 


tinually labouring to bring about an Agre e- 
ment between Cz/ar and the Venetians, ſo 


much deſired by the Pope; and though 


Ferdinandb was extremely wary and ſecret 
in taking theſe Meaſures, it was yet im- 
poſſible to cover his Deſigns ſo as to guard 
againſt a Suſpicion. - Whillt therefore his 
Armada, defigned for the Attack of the 


ninge, lay off Sicily, it raiſed the Jealouſy 
of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and Doubts 
and Apprehenſions in the Minds of thoſe 


who were acquainted with the Spamſh 


King's Arts of a: EW his ye: In- 
tentions “. 


Bu no came freſh h Troubles upon des 


Kin 8 of France, ' who was alarmed from a 


Quarter 
* This Armada of Ferdinando, after the Conqueſt of 


7 ripoli in Barbary, attacked the Iſland of Gerbe, but the 


Soldiers wanting Water, and marching in Search of it 


fell into an Ambuſh of the Moors, and were all cut to. 


Pieces to the Number of 4000, and among them Don 
Garzia, Son of the Duke of Alva, a valiant Youth of 


great Hopes, Biſhop of Nebbio. 


28 
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Quarter whence he leaſt expected it, and 


at a Time when he thought himſelf ſecure, 


from all Preparations, of War, of which 
there did not appear the leaſt Movement. 


61 
A. D. 
15 10. 


— 


For the Pope carrying on his Deſigns with 
the deepeſt Secrecy, had contrived that 


| Genoa ſhould be attacked both by Land 
and Sea at the ſame Time; that 12000 


Swrſs ſhould make a Deſcent into the 
Dutchy of Milan, and that the Venetians, 


with their whole united Strength, ſhould 


put themſelves in Motion for recovering 


their Towns which were in the Poſſeſſion 
of Cæſar; and his own Army ſhould enter 


the Territory of Ferrara, with an Intention, 
if the Siſi went on proſperouſſy, to pro- 


ceed from thence into the Dutchy of Mi- 
lan. He was in hopes that, if Genoa were 


unexpectedly attacked, he could eaſily ef- 


fect a Revolution in that City, by the Fa- 
vour of Multitudes who were averſe to the 


Pope's ſe. 
cret Pro. 


jects 


French Government; and that the Party 


of the Fregoſi might be induced to aſſiſt in 


the Undertaking, the Proceedings were to 


he 


paſs under the Notion of creating Doge 
Ottaviano, whoſe Father and Uncle had 
. * the ſame — The French, 
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3 — Emulation, which made him ardently de- 

A ſrcus of ſtopping his proſperous Career, 
and preventing the Accompliſhment of 
his Deſigns; for this End he was con- 
tinually labouring to bring about an Agree- 
ment between Cæſar and the Venetians, ſo 
much deſired by the Pope; and though 
Ferdinando was extremely wary and ſecret 
in taking theſe Meaſures, it was yet im- 
poſſible to cover his Deſigns ſo as to guard 
againſt a Suſpicion. Whilſt therefore his 
Armada, deſigned for the Attack of the 
Hand of Gerbe, called by the Latins, Me- 
ninge, lay off Sicily, it raiſed the Jealouſy 
of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and Doubts 
and Apprehenſions in the Minds of thoſe 
who were acquainted with the Spaniſb 
King's Arts of Gs” his real In- 
tentions“ | 


Bur now came freſh Troubles upon the 


Kin 8 of France, who was alarmed from a 
Quarter 


5 8 This Sade of Ferdinando, after the Conqueſt of 
| Tripoli i in Barbary, attacked the Iſland of Gerbe, but the 
Soldiers wanting Water, and marching in Search of it 
fell into an Ambuſh of the Moors, and were all cut to. 
Pieces to the Number of 4000, and among them Don 
Garzia, Son of the Duke of Alva, a valiant Youth of 
great Hopes, Biſhop of Nebbio. 
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Quarter whence he leaſt expected it, and 


at a Time when he thought himſelf ſecure 
from all Preparations of War, of which 
there did not appear the leaſt Movement. 


For the Pope carrying on his Deſigns with 


the deepeſt Secrecy, had contrived that 
Genoa ſhould be attacked both by Land 
and Sea at the fame Time; that 12000 
Sor ſhould make a Deſcent into the 
Dutchy of Milan, and that the Venetians, 


with their whole united Strength, ſhould 


put themſelves in Motion for recovering 
their Towns which were in the Poſſeſſion 
of Cæſar; and his own Army ſhould enter 
the Territory of Ferrara, with an Intention, 
if the Si went on proſperouſly, to pro- 
ceed from thence into the Dutchy of Mi- 
lan. He was in hopes that, if Genoa were 
unexpectedly attacked, he could eaſily ef- 
fect a Revolution in that City, by the Fa- 


vour of Multitudes who were averſe to the 


61 
A. D. 
1510. 


— 


Pope's ſe- 
cret Pro- 


jects. 


French Government; and that the Party 


of the Fregoſi might be induced to aſſiſt in 
the Undertaking, the Proceedings were to 
paſs under the Notion of creating Doge 
Ottavuiano, whoſe Father and Uncle had 


enjoyed the ſame Dignity. The French, 


he 
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A. D. he imagined, being in Confuſion at, the 

cComniotion in © Genoa, and attacked by 
the. Swiſe, would recall all the. Troops 

which they had ſent to the Aſſiſtance of 

Gaar and the Duke of . Ferrara into the 

+ Dutthy-of Milan; by which Means, the 

'- Fencttans might eaſily recover Verona, and 

g afterwards proceed againſt the State of 
Milan; and his own: Troops might with- 

out Difficulty, as he hoped, get Poſſeſſion 

g of Ferrara, abandoned by the French Auxi- 

„ diaries. All theſe things conſidered, made 

:-1t appear: impoſſible for the French to de- 
fendt thei Milaneſe againſt fo many Ene- 

mies and ſo ſudden an Attack. | 


Tu Enterpriſes againſt Furrara and 
Pope at. Genoa were undertaken at the ſame Time: 


_ tacks For though: the Duke of Ferrara, againſt 


Fovers. 


whom the Pontiff, to haſten the Exe- 
ceution; proceeded as againſt a notorious 
Delinquent, had offered to give him 
what Salts he had made at Camacchio, 
and promiſed to make no more, he diſ- 
miſſed his Ambaſſadors from his Court, 
and gavt Orders to his: Troops. to march 
— The Caſtles of, Cento and 
la Pieve 


THE WARS IN ITALY. 
14 Preve were ſurrendered to them on the 


"Summons only of a Trumpet, Alfnſo 


making no Defence. Thoſe Places which 
firſt alen ged to the Biſmopric of Bologna, 
were appropriated to the Dutchy of Fer- 
'rara by Pope Alexander on the Marriage 
of his Dauber, and the Loſs to the 


| "Biſhopric made good by other Revenues. 


IX the Expedition againſt Genoa were , BY _ 
em ployed twelve light Galleys of the Ve- priſe 


netians under Admiral Grillo Contareno, 
and one of the Popes. Aboard the Fleet 
were Ottaviano Pregoſo, Gieronimo Doria, 
and many other Exiles. At the ſame 
time, Marc Antonio Colonna, with too 
Men at Arms and 600 Foot, marched 
againſt that City by Land. This Officer 
having left the Service of the HFhrenl ines, 
Was enliſted by the Pope, and had taken 


up his Quarters in the Territory of Lurca, 


on Pretence of recruiting his Company, 


ſpreading a Report that he was afterwards 


to march for Bologna. And though by 
his station at Lucca he gave Suſpicion to 
 Chaumont of a Deſign againſt Genoa, yet he 
knew nothing of the coming of the Fleet; 
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1 2 and it being induſtriouſly reported, by. the 
LS cunning Contrivance of the Pope, that the 
Preparations of the Swiſs for putting them- 
ſelves in Motion, and the Stay of Mare 
Antonio were only with an Intention to 
make a ſudden Attack upon Ferrara, Chau- 
mont had made no other Proviſions for the 
Defence of Genoa than ſending thither a 
ſmall Number of Foot. Marc' Antonio 
proceeded with his Traces into the Vale of 
Biſagna, a Mile from the Walls of Genoa, 
though he had not been received, as the 
kg Pope, had perſuaded himſelf, into Serzana, 
nor into the Town of Specre.* At the 
ſame Time, the naval Armament, which 
had taken Poſſeſſion of Seri and Chiaueri, 
had proceeded from Rapalle to the Mouth 
of the River Ente/lo, which falls into the 
Sea near the Port of Genoa. At the firſt 
Report of the Approach of the Enemy, 
the Son of Gianluigi-del Fieſco entered that 
City at the Head of 800 Peaſants, in fa- 
vour . the French, as did the * 
iy of 
on The Town of Specie was found deflitute of Defence, 
and immediately poſſeſſed by the Eccleſiaſtic Troops. 
Biſhop of Nebio, Mozenigo ſays it capitulated ; and it ap- 


pears. below by Antonio's ſending back his Troops ta 
5 Goel, that the Place was open co them. : 


THE WARS IN ITALY. 
of the Cardinal of Finale, with as many 
more; which were a ſufficient Safeguard 
10 the Place, and ſecured its Peace, ſo that 


65 
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1510. 


yes 


no Commotion happened. Thus the Exiles 


and the Pope being diſappointed of their 


principal Hopes, and farther Supplies of 


Troops continually. arriving from Lom- 


baray and the Weſtern Riviera, beſides ä 


Admiral Prujean having entered the 
Port with fix large Galleys, it was now 
thought not only fruitleſs but dangerous to 


remain before Genoa, and therefore the 


Fleet by Sea, and Marco Antonio by Land, 
retired to Rapalle, having, by the Way 
made an Attempt upon Porto ino, where 
. Franceſco | Bollano; Captain of a Venetian 


Galley was killed. The F leet ſoon after 


Netting out from Ropalle | in order to retire 


to Civita Y gcabia, Marco Antonio Colonna, 
not thinking he could conduct his Men in 
Satety by Land, \ becauſe the whole Coun- 
try was up in Arms, and the Peaſants, as 


uſual, burning with Vengeance againſt the 


Soldiers when they retreat under Misfor- 
tunes, embarked on board the Galleys with 
60 of hit beſt Horſe, and ſent back the 


reſt of his. Troops by Land to  Specie ; 
Vor. V. but 
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4 D. but thoſt of them were plundered and 
tippe ed in the Territories of Genoa and 
Tucca, and on the ere of the Hausen. 
tines. Satoh 0 


| Tuus ended the Pitwepeive en Cs 
not much to the Honour of Grilb and 
Ottaviam, | becauſe they forbore, out of 
Fear, to attack Prijean's Fleet, which had 
they done before it got into the Port of 
Genoa, it was believed that, by their Supe- 
riority, they might have obtained a conſi- 
derable Advantage. After their Departure 
Prujean' ſet out of the Port with ſeven 
Galleys and four Ships in purſuit of the 
d Squadron, which, though ſu- 
Perior in Number of Galleys, was inferior 
in Ships. Both Squadrons put in at the 
Ille of Elba, the Venetians into Porto Lun- 
gone, and the French into Porto Ferrajo; ; 
but the French Squadron, after following 
the Enemy along the Coaſt as far as Monte 
Argentaro, 1 Winne d 


TRE Troops of the Pon * the 
Command of the Duke of him, were 


by this Time entered into —_ againſt 
F600 v the 


** - 
x 
3 
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the Duke of Ferrara : Here, after they 4. 9. 
had taken the Town of Lugo, Bagnaca- 
vallo, and all that the Duke poſſeſſed on 
this Side the Po, they laid Siege to the 
Caſtle of Lugo. But, while they lay here 
in a careleſs and diſorderly Poſture, on 
receiving Intelligence that the Duke of 
Ferrara, with the French Troops and 150 
Men at Arms of his own, and a good 
Number of Light Horſe, were coming to 
ſuccour the Place, the Duke of Urbino 
raiſed the Siege in all Haſte, and leaving 
three Pieces of Cannon behind him retired 
to Inola; and Alſonſo laid hold of this 
Opportunity for recovering all that had 
been 5 from him in Romagna. But 
the Eccleſiaſtic Army being put in good 
Order, and conſiderably augmented, the 
ſame Toyyns were eaſily retaken, and in a 
Mort time after the Caſtle of Lugo was 
ſurrendered, after it had ſtood a Battery 
of ſeveral Days. Aſter the Taking of this 
Place, an Opportunity preſented itſelf for 
greater Succeſs: For there being no Gar- 
riſon in Madena, the Duke being employed 
in making Proviſions for the Defence of 
Aber Places where the Danger was neareſt, 

E 2 and 


r 
— 
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A. D. and not able to furniſh the neceſſary Sup- 

1519: plies of himſelf, nor obtain of Chaumont an 
Order for 200 Lances to be ſent into that 
Place, the Cardinal of Pavia marching 
with the Army to Caſtel Franco, ſuddenly 

; took Poſſeſſion of that City by Agreement, 
being invited thither by Gherardo and Fran- 

Pope'sAr: ceſco Maria Rangoni, Noblemen of Mo- 

my takes dena, of ſo great Authority, that they had 

Modena. it in their Power, eſpecially — to 
diſpoſe of the Place into what Hands they 
pleaſed; and were incited to take this Step, 
as it was believed, more by Ambition and 
a Deſire of Change, than by any other 
Motive. After the Loſs of Modena, Al- 
fonſo, being in Pain for Reggio, imme- 
diately put ſome Troops into that City; 
and Chaumont, regretting his former Want 
of Precaution/ in not ſaving Modena, or- 
dered thither 200 Lances, though he 
could not ſo well ſpare __ on account 
of the ns of the _—_— 


Tur dme; between the King of 
France and the Swiſs was' expired many 
Months ago, the King perfiſting in his 
Reſolution not to — their Penſions, 

though 
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though contrary to the Advice of his whole 4 D. 
Council, who repreſented to his Majeſty 1510. 


the dangerous Conſequences of making 
that Nation his Enemies, by whoſe Arms 


he had before ſiruck a Terror into all that 


oppoſed him. The Swiſ therefore reſting 


themſelves on the Authority and Promiſes 


of the Pontiff, and inſtigated by the Biſhop 
of Sion, but above all provoked to Indig- 
nation againſt the King for his. rejecting 
their Demands, had in- a general Diet of 
the Cantons, held at Lucern, reſolved, by 
a vaſt Majority, to take the Field againſt 
the French. Chaumont, foreſeeing their 
Motions, had poſted Guards at the Paſſes 
towards Corno, removed all the Boats from 
the Lake, ordered the Proviſion to be 


brought into Places of Security, and the 


Mills to be rendered uſeleſs. Uncertain 


however whether the S would attempt 


a Deſcent into the Dutchy of Milan, or 


paſſing the Mountain of San Bernardo en- 
ter Piedmant by the Valley of Auguſta, in vi 


order to march to Savona with an Intention 


to raiſe Commotions in Genoa ;. or from 


thence to paſs the Apennine, and march 


_ the Duke of Ferrara, he had pre- 
BY; vailed 


* 
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4. b. vailed with the Duke of Savoy to refuſs 

. them a Paſſage; and, the more effectually 

to prevent it, had, with the Duke's Conſent, 

ordered 500 Lances to march for Jurea. 

In the mean time he uſed all his Endea- 

vours to divert them from their Enterpriſe, 

by corrupting the Heads of the Cantons 

with Gifts and Promiſes. But all he could 

do was of no Effect; for ſo great was their 

Hatred, and ſo much were they incenſed, 

cially the common People, againſt the 

Ninke the King of France, that they re- 

garded the Cauſe as their own Concern ; 

and, notwithſtanding the Difficulties: they 

Ride Wädi in getting Remittances from 

Rome, becauſe the Foithuiers, German 

Merchants, who had undertaken to pay 

them, now refuſed it, for fear of i incurring 

the Diſpleaſure of the King of the Romans, 

60 of them, who were in the Pope's 

Pay, put themſelves in Motion at the Be- 

Savifs ginning of September. Among this Body 

| _ = were $00 Horſe, Half of whom carried 
French, Fire-Afms; of tlie Foot 2500 were armed 

| with common Guns, and fifty with Har- 

quebuſſes; without Cannon, dr any Pro- 

von of Pontons or "Bolts: They ſet but 

by 
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by. the Road to Belnzone, and took Poſs 4: ey 
ſefiion of the Bridge of Treſ#, which was = 


abandoned by 600 French Foot appointed 


to guard that Poſt, and halted at Fare, in 


Expectation, as they gave out, of the Bi- 
_ of An with another Body of Troops, 


'T1 HE — were very * mene 
at theſe Motions, both for the common 
Terror which the Swiſs carried with them, 
and more eſpecially on account of the ſmall 
Number of Men at Arms which they had 
at Milan; for Part of them were diſtribu- 
ted into Garriſons at Breſcia, Lugnago, and 


Peſcbiera; 300 Lances had been {ent to. 


the Aſſiſtance of the Duke of Ferrara, and 
zoo ſerved in the German Army againſt 
che Venetian. Chaumont, however, aſe 


ſembled his Forces, and marched with 


$oo Lances and 4000 Foot to the Plain 
of Caſiiglione, two Miles diſtant, from Var 


| reſe, having ſent, Orders to Granjacapo de 
Trivulsi to march to the Mountain of 


Brianza, that with the Aſſiſtance of the 
Peaſants, on which he had more Depen- 


dence than on the few Troops which that 
e carried mah * ke might uſe 


His 


\ 
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4. P. his beſt Endeavour to prevent the Swiſs 


Chau- 


mont s 


L 


Troops opening a Paſſage that Way. But 


as ſoon as they arrived at Vareſe, they ſent 


to demand a Paſſage of Chaumont, ſaying, 


that their Intention was to go into the Ser- 
vice of the Church. Chaumont, on this 
Meſſage, began to doubt whether they de- 


ſigned to march to Ferrara through the 


Dutchy of Milan, in which Road, beſides 
the Oppoſition of the French, they would 
meet with the Difficulties of paſſing the 
Rivers Po and Oglio; or whether they 
would turn to the Left, and fetching a 

Compaſs by the Hills under Como, and fo 


by Lecco, paſs the Ada in Places where it 


Was narrow and leſs rapid, and purſuing 
their March over the Hills of the Ber ga- 
maſeo and the Breſcian, paſs the Oglio, and 


either through the Breſcian or the Ghiara- 
dadda make their Deſcent into the Man- 


touan, in which Caſe their March would 


be through a wide and open Country, 


where were no Towns or Forces to give 


them any Obſtruction. In either of theſe 
Caſes it was the Intention of Chaumont not 


Meaſures come to a Battle with them, even though 


for op- 


poling 1 the they ſhould deſeend i into the plain Country, 
Sviſs, 


tes fg a 3 __ of fd Aft bs mew A 


ſo 


>a 
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fo great was the Dread of the Valour and 4 P. 


Diſcipline of that. Nation, but to join all 
his Forces, both Horſe and Foot, attended 
with a good Number of Field Pieces 
and cloſely to obſerve. their - Motions. 


intercept their Proviſions, and incom- 


mode them at the Paſſage of Rivers as 


much as it was poſlible, without coming to 


an Engagement. With the like View he 


provided the Places about Vareſe with good | 
Garriſons of Horſe and Foot, which often 


alarmed the Sw/s-in the _— and an 
— e under Arms. 


Ar Vareſe where was abby a great 


Want of Proviſions, the Sie were joined 
by 4000 more of their Comerades; and 
the fourth Day after their Junction they 
put themſelves in Motion in one Body to- 
wards Caſtiglione, and turned towards the 
Left by the Hills, marching flowly, but al- 
ways in cloſe and very good Order in Files et 


1510. 


rogreſs 
f the 


of 80 or 100 Men, the S aſt Files conſiſting Swiſs. 


of thoſe who carried Fire-Arms. In this 
Manner they proceeded, valiantly defend- 
ing themſelves againſt the French Army, 
which: cloſely attended their Progreſs, and 
annoyed 
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4 P. annoyed them with | perpetual Skirmiſhes 


14 . both in Front and in Reat ; and it was cuſto 


* or 150 S tomarch out from 
their Body to ſkirmiſn, hut neither in Ad- 
vaneing, Standing, or Retiring, did they 
ever break their Ranks, In this Order they 
arrived on the firſt Day of their March at 
the Bridge of Vedan, which was guarded 


by General Mo/ard with ſome Gaſcon Foot, 


whom they diſlodged with their Fire- 


Arms, | and-lodged that Night at Appiano. 


eight Miles from Vareſe, while Chaumont 


took up his Quarters at Aaron, à large 
Village towards the Mountain of Brianza, 


ſix Miles diſtant from Appiano. The next 


Day the Swiſs directed their March by he 


Hills on the Road to Cantu, Chaumont ob- 


ſerving them with only 200 Lances, having. 


on aceount of the Ruggedneſs of the Places, 
left the Artillery with the Foot that — 
ed it, lower down. But when the Sui were 


got half way, either on account of the 
Maleſtations which, as Chaumont boaſted, 


they received that Day from the French, 


or becauſe they had ſo appointed, they 
went off from the ROad to Cant, and 


eee to the Left, marched over 


the 
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the higher Grounds retiring towards Como, 4. P. 


City, and in the neighbouring Villages. 
From the Suburbs of Como they advance 
three Miles, and took up their Quarters 


next Night at Chiaſſo, keeping the French 


in Suſpenſe, whether they would return to 
Belinzone by the Valley of Laugaru, ot 
proceed towards the Adaa, over which, 


though they had no Pontons, many were 


of Opinion tliat they would make a Shiſt 


to paſs all in a Body together on Planks. 


But the next Day removed all Doubts, for 
they marched and took up their Quurters 


| and lodged at Night in the Suburbs of that . 


at the Bridge of J, whence they diſ- Retireto 


their own 


perfed themſelves to their on Habitations, county. 


being reduced to the laſt Extrefhities ſor 
want of Bread, and vaſtly diſtreſſed for want 


of Money. And this ſudden Retreat is 


aſcribed to their being deſtitute of Money, 
and to the Difficulty of paſſing the Rivers, 
but much more to the Scarcity of Pro- 
viſions.“ * nenn 


lr A 3 a 2 Tus 
The Biſhop of Nibbis imputes this Retreat of the 
Swiſs to Treachery ; ind ſays, it was reported that the 
| had received 60,062 Crowns of the Pope, ànd afterwards 
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A. D. 


1 if 


1 mn OF: 1 
DESI © $74 $7.08, 

wee wive the French at that Time de- 
liverdd from a Danger, which had: given 
them no little Concern; though the King, 
magnifying the good State of his Affairs 
beyond what was Truth, pretended that 
he was in Doubt whether it would not 
have been more for his Intereſt to have let 
the Suit paſs; for it was a Queſtion whe- 
ther the Pope would be weaker without 
Forces, or with ſuch as would be burthen- 
ſome and offenſive to him, which would 
certainly have been the Caſe if the S 
had been ſuffered to join him, ſince he 


himſelf, who had the Command of ſuch 


great Armies and Treaſures, had been at 
infinite Pains. to manage them. But the 
French would have run a greater Riſque, 
if the Enterpriſes concerted. by the Pope 
had been. all _ in- Execution at "the farke 


* nen King, He adds, that mary ey bad 
retained their antienc Firmneſs and Order in Rattles, they 
had for many Years renounced their antient Fidelity. Mo- 
cenigo ſays, that they returned home for want of Proviſions ; 

though he owns that they made an Agreement with the 
King of France ; and he praiſes Chaumont to the Skies for 
knowing how to temporiſe and reduce them to Straits ; 
comparing bis Conduct with that of Fabius Maximus 


againſt Aunibal. ö 
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Time. But as the Enterpriſe upon Genoa 2 65. 
preceded the Movement of the Swiſs, fo hs aut 


the Venetian Army was more backward in 
taking the Field than had been deſigned, 
though they had a very fair Opportunity. 
For the German Troops which, after the 
Departure of Chaumont, remained, toge- 
ther with the Spar; Infantry and the 


Five Hundred French Lances, in the Vi- 


centine, being much diminiſhed, the Ve- 
netian Army marched out of Padoua, and 
eaſily recovered Ei, Monſelice, Monta- 
gnana, Maroſtica, and Baſciano; and till 
adyancing forwards, and the German 
Troops retreating towards Verona, entered 


Nicenza, which was abandoned by the 
Enemy; and, except Lignago, they re- „e, 
covered all that they had loſt that Sum- recover 
mer with ſuch vaſt Expence and Labour a. 


of the French. From Vicenza they pro- 


ceeded to San Martino, five Miles diſtant 
from Verona, the Enemy retiring into that 
City; and their Retreat would not have 


been without Danger, if it be true, as the 
V. . 3 that Lucio Malvezz0*, 


who, 


6: » Bembs PROP Lucio with Neglect and Cowardice; 


dat Mocenigo ſays, that L Lucio Adv vice was to proceed wa- 
| | t rily, 
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THE HISTORY oF 


4 b. wha by Gian Pagols Baglione 's, leaving the 
„ Dcryice of the Venetiaus, had the Com- 
mand of the Army, had not wanted Spirit 


and Reſalution to attack them. For the 
Venetian Army being advanced to Villa 


della Torre, the Enemy leaving great Store 
of Proyiſions in their Camp retired to Ve- 


rona, the Venetians following them with 


their whole Force, and harraſſing them con- 
tinually with their Light Horſe; but the 
French in the Rear- guard manfully ſuſtained 
their Attacks, being much favoured by 
their Artillery, and afterwards paſſing the 
River Arpano, continued . their March 
without Loſs to Villa Nuova. The Veneti aus 
encamped at the Diftance of half a Mile 
from them ; but the next Day, not caring 
to follow them, becauſe, as they alledged 
their Infantry could not keep up-with the 
Horſe, the Germans ſafely retired into 


Verona. From Martino, after a Delay of 


ſeveral Days, the Venetian Army approached 
Verona, not without Blame for deferring 
Jt 2 Tongs and began to batter with their 
* an oppoſite Hill, the 


Caſtle 


Ar. es run the Hazard of loſing the Acquiſitions 
they had made; and that it was ſufficient for their Ho- 
nour to put the Enemy to Flight. 
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Caſtle: of San Felice, and the 
Wall; chuſing perhaps that Place, becauſe 
a Breach could not be repaired there with» 
out Difficulty, and becauſe it was very in- 
commodiouſly ſituated for the Enemy to 


make uſe of their Horſe. The Venetian 


Army conſiſted of Eight Hundred Men at 
Arms, and Three Thouſand Light Horſe, 
the greater Part Stralliatti, and Ten Thou- 
fand Foot, beſides a vaſt Multitude of Pea- 
Ants. The Garriſon of Verona was com- 
poſed of Three Thouſand Spaniſb Lances, 
Hundred German and Italian Lances, 


x above Four Hundred French Lances, Five. 


Hundred Foot in the Pay of the King, and 
Four Thouſand Germans; but no longer 
under the Command of the Prince of 
Anhult, for he died ſome Days before. 
The People of Verona were dlſaffected to 
the Germans, and had Arms in their Hands, 

on which the Venetians grounded much of 
their Hopes. In the mean time their 


Light Horſe waded the: Adice ata Ford bo- 


low Verona, and ſcoured the Whole Coun- 


try. The Venotians continued to batter the 


Wall with great Fury, though the Cannon 


eve clue Freucb in 96 covered hy 


its 


adjoining — 
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8o THE HISTORY OF 
4. P. its Rampart did great Execution among 
the Beſiegers, who were not entrenched, 

and Lattantio da Bergamo, one of their 
beſt Officers of Foot, had his Buttocks 
taken off by a Cannon Ball, and died a 
few Days after. At length the Artillery 
of the Beſiegers had ruined a great Part of 
the Wall quite to the Edge of the Scarp, 
and the Cannon on that Side being all diſ- 
mounted, ſo as not to be any longer in a 
Condition to fire, the Germans were not 
without Fear of loſing the Caſtle, though 
it had good Ramparts. That the Loſs 
of the Caſtle, however, might not be 
followed by that of the City, they deſigned, 
in caſe of Neceſſity, to retire to certain In- 
trenchments, which they had made in a 
Place that was near, where they had erected 
a Battery that was in readineſs to play 
againſt che inward Face of the Caſtle, in 
hopes to open it in ſuch a Manner that the 
Enemy ſhould find it impoſſible to main- 
tain themſelves in it. But the Troops of 
the Garriſon had a great Superiority, in 
point of Goodneſs; for in the Venetian 
Army were no Foot beſides Talians, who 
nn receiving their Pay once in forty 
2 Days, 


— 
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Days, continued in their Service, more be- 4 3 


cauſe they found but very ſlender Subſiſt- 
_ ence elſewhere, than for any other Rea- 
ſon: Hence the 1tahan Infantry, not be- 
ing trained to the ſtrict Diſcipline of the 
Ultramontanes, nor qualified for ſtanding 
their Ground in the Field, are now almoſt 
conſtantly rejected by thoſe who can ſerve 
themſelves with foreign Foot, eſpecially 
Swiſs, Germans, or Spaniards. The De- 
fence therefore being managed with greater 
Reſolution than the Attack, about Eighteen 
Hundred Foot, with ſome French Horſe, 
made a Sally one Night to make an At- 
tempt on the Artillery. They eaſily diſ- 
perſed and put to Flight the Foot that 
guarded it, nailed up two Pieces, and 
were labouring to bring them into the 
Place, when the whole Camp being 
alarmed, Zitolo da Perugia with a ſtrong 
Party of Foot haſted to their Reſcue, where, 
valiantly fighting, he ended his Life with 
much Glory. But Dionigi di Naldo coming 
up with the greater Part of the Army, the 
Germans were obliged to abandon the Ar- 
tillery, having acquired no ſmall Honour, ö 
by firſt routing the Foot that guarded the =_ 
L. Vor, . So F Cannon, 


4 b. Cannon, then killing Part of thoſe who 
firſt came to its Reſcue, and among others 


Zitolo, an Officer of Foot in high Re- 
putation, and at laſt making their Retreat 
with very inconſiderable Ibis. In ſhort, 
the Venetian Generals being diſcouraged 
by this laſt Action, finding that the Peo- 


ple of the City made no Stir, and judging 


that it was not only vain but dangerous to 
continue the Siege, as they were not very 
ſecure in their Quarters, their Foot being 


poſted on a Hill, and the Horſe in a Valley 


at a good: Diſtance from them, they re- 
ſolved to retire to their old Quarters at 
San Martino. And this Reſolution was 
haſtened by the Information they had re- 
ceived that Chaumont finding himſelf at 
liberty by the Departure of the Swiſs, and 
underſtanding the Danger of Verona, was 
on his March to relieve it. As they were 
breaking up their Camp, the Foragers 
of Verona, with a great Eſcort, entered 
the Valley of Polliente under the Mountain 
of San Felice; but the Venetian light Horſe 
haſtening in great Numbers to the Aſſiſt- 


ance of their Foot, and ſeizing the Paſſes 


of the Valley, all thoſe who came out of 


Verona 
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Verona were killed or made Priſoners. - 4. D. 
From Sun, Martino the Venetian Arm y. — | 
on Advice of the Coming of Chaumont, 
retired to San Bonifacio; about which 
Time the Troops that were left in Garri- 
ſon at Yeuigi had the Town of Aſſilio, 
near the River Muaſone, in which were | 
Eight Hundred Germans, ſurrendered to 
them upon Articles, and afterwards the 
Caſtle, In Friuli the War was proſecuted 
with the ſame Viciſſitude of Fortune, and 
the uſual' Barbatities, there being no 
longer any fighting with Enemies in tlie 
open Field, but the Parties on all Sides 
making it their Buſineſs utterly to ruin 


, and deſtroy tlie Houſes, and lay waſte 
q the Countty; and the Province of [ria 
| was afflicted with the ſame diſmal Cala- 
8 mities. 

af 5 | | | | 
8 Azour this Time the Marquis of 
1 } Mantoua was delivered out of Priſon, and 
a his Liberty was obtained in a very re- 
4 markable Manner. It had been ſollicited 
” by the Pope, who had before a Kindneſs 
8 for the Marquis, and deſigned to employ 
f him in his Service, and to make Uſe of 


4 EL FP 2 . | is 


THE HISTORY OP 


1 D. his State, which lay very commodious for 


carrying on a War againſt the King of 


France ; and it was univerſally believed in 


Taly, that his Deliverance was effected by 
means of the Pope. I have however been 
informed by a very creditable Perſon, who 
was at that Time entruſted with the whole 


Adminiſtration of the State of Mantoua, 


that his Freedom was owing to a very 
different Motive. For it being ſuſpected, 
and with good Reaſon, that the Venetians, 
either out of a Hatred which they had 
conceived againft him, or Apprehenſions 
from his Liberty, were inclined to keep 
him in perpetual Confinement ; and ſeveral 
Methods having been tried in vain for his 


Releaſe, it was reſolved at laſt, in the 
Council of Mantoua, to have recourſe to 
Bajazet the Turkiſh Emperor, whoſe 


Friendſhip the Marquis had for many 
Years cultivated by frequent Meſſages and 


various Preſents. Bajazet, being inform- 


ed of his Misfortune, ſent for the Bails * 


of the Venetian Merchants who trafficked | 


at 


„ This Officer we now call the Conſul, and he has the 


Charge of Affairs relating to the Merchants of his own - 


Nation in that Port where he-reſides. 
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at Pera *, and required of him a Promiſe * 
that the Marquis ſhould be ſet at liberty. LL 
The Bailo refuſing to promiſe what was 
not in his Power to perform, and offer- 
ing to write to Venice about it, where he 
did not doubt but they would come to a 
Reſolution conformable to his Defire, the 
Sultan replied in a haughty Tone, and told 
him that it was his Will that he ſhould 
make an abſolute Promiſe. On which he 
was neceſſitated to comply, and gave ad- 
vice of it to the Venetian Senate, who 
conſidering that it was no fit Time to pro- 
voke ſo potent a Prince, determined to 
releaſe the Marquis. But to hide the 
Diſgrace, and to reap ſome Benefit from 
his Deliverance, they hearkened to the 
Requeſt of the Pope, by which Means it 
was concluded, tho' ſecretly, that to ſe- 
cure the Venetians from being at any time 
moleſted by the Marquis, he ſhould de- 
liver his eldeſt Son into the Cuſtody of 
the Pope, as a Hoſtage for his good Be- 
haviour. The Marquis was conducted to 
Bologna, where, after he had eonſigned 
his Son into the Hands of the Pope's 

e eee 22212 bats; 
A Suburb of Conflantinople, where the Frank: reſide, 
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4 P. his State, which lay very commodious for 
a carrying on a War againſt the King of 
France ; and it was univerſally believed in 
Baß, that his Deliverance was effected by 
means of the Pope. I have however been 
informed by a very creditable Perſon, who 
was af that Time entruſted with the whole 
Adminiſtration of the State of Mantoua, 
that his Freedom was owing to a very 
different Motive. Por it being ſuſpected, 
and with good Reaſon, that the Yenetzans, 
either out of a Hatred which they had 
conceived againft him, or Apprehenſions 
from his Liberty, were inclined to keep 
him in perpetual Confinement; and ſeveral 
Methods having been tried in vain for his 
Releaſe, it was reſolved at laſt, in the 
Council of Mantoua, to have recourſe to 
Bajazet the Turkiſh Emperor, whoſe: 
Friendſhip the Marquis had for many 
Years cultivated by frequent Meſſages and 
various Preſents. © Bajazet, being inform- 
ed of his Misfortune, ſent for the Bail * 
of: the Je enetian Merchants who trafficked 
4 * "This Officer we r now call the Conſul, and he has the 


Charge of Affairs relating to the Merchants of his own - 
Nation in that Port where he reſides. 
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at Pera *, and required of him a Promiſe 4. "516 


that the Marquis ſhould be ſet at liberty. 
The Bail refuſing to promiſe what was 


not in his Power to perform, and offer- 


ing to write to Venice about it, where he 
did not doubt but they would come to a 


Reſolution. conformable to his Defire, the | 


Sultan replied i in ahaughty Tone, and told 
him that it was his Will that he ſhould 
make an abſolute Promiſe. On which he 
was neceſſitated to comply, and gave ad- 
vice of it to the Venetian Senate, who 
confidering that it was no fit Time to pro- 


voke fo potent a Prince, determined to 
releaſe the Marquis. But to hide the 
Diſgrace, and to reap ſome Benefit from 
his Deliverance, they hearkened to the 
Requeſt of the Pope, by which Means it 


was concluded, tho' ſecretly, that to ſe- 


cure the Venetians from being at any time 
moleſted by the Marquis, he ſhould de- 
liver his eldeſt Son into the Cuſtody of 
the Pope, as a Hoſtage for his good Be- 


haviour. The Marquis was conducted to 


Bologna, where, after he had eonfigned 
his Son into the Hands of the Pope's 

e 1257 Aptnts; 
e A Suburb of Conflantinople, where the Franks reſide. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


4. P. Agents, finding himſelf at liberty; he ſet 


1510. 


cout for Mantoua, excuſing himſelf to 


Ceſar and the King of France, by al- 
ledging that on account of reſtoring good 
Order in his State, he was hindered from 
going to ſerve in their Armies, as a 
Feudatory of one, and in the Pay of the 
other, for the King had preſerved him in 
his Poſt and Perquiſites; but his real Der 


| * Was to ſtand neuter. 


Mk ill cool of the Attempts which 

d been hitherto made, did not in any 

— — diminiſh the Hopes of the Pon- 
tiff, who promiſing himſelf more than 
eyer a Revolution in the State of Genoa, 
reſolved to make a freſh Attempt upon it. 


The Veneti ans therefore, who rather fol- 


lowed by Neceſſity than approved theſe 
Movements, increaſed their 
Fleet which lay at Ci vita £ ecchia Wan 


4 4 
— 


har that his regelt 3 the more 
eaſily induce the Genoeſe to rebel, added 


his only Galeaſs with ſome other Veſſels 


to the Fleet, and publickly bleſſed, with 
the pontifical W e his own Flag. 


Fre 


THE WARS IN TA ET 
Every one Was farpriſed that his Holineſs, '2 
now his Defigns- were diſcowered, aft 
there were abundance of Soldiers in God, 
befides a poterit Fleet in the Harbdur, 
could entertain Hopes of 'Sticceſs after He 
had fo lately miſcarried when there were 
no Ships fit for Service in the Port, but h 
very ſmall Garriſon in the 'Towh, and 
chere was no Suſpicion ef an Attack 
From him. Aboard the Fleet were the 
ſame Exiles as before, with the BHO 
of Genoa, Son of Obietto , Freſco, and 
they were to Join ſome Land Fords. 
For | Pederigo,  Archbiſhbp ef Sand, 
Brother of Oh Prepdfo, Wat liſting 
both Horſe and Foot in the Towns "Of the 
Lungiand With the Pope's Môney. And 
Giovanni da Saſſarello, and Rinieri ella 
Safſeta, the Pope's Officers, had Orders to 
quarter” with their Reg giments at Bagno 


Aella Poretta, to be wach when _ ion 


offered to approach Genoa, 


5 


38. 


Bur in that City boeh "wy ROPES 


tions had been made dot by Sea and 
Land; and therefore oli Ade of the 
Approach of the Enemy's Fett, which 

F 4 con- 
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4. D. 
3 


The Ex- 


pedition 
miſcarrie: . 


-THE;:HISTORY OE 
conſiſted of: Fifteen light Galleys, three 


large Galleys, one Galeaſs, and three 


Biſcayan Ships, the French Squadron, 


conſiſting of twenty-two light Galleys, 
got-out of the Port of Genoa, and put in 
at Porto Venere, their Safety depending 
on the Difference of the Veſſels, for they | 
were inferior .to their Enemies united-in 
one Body, but ſuperior, or at leaſt equal 
in Force with reſpect to Galleys, and 
could by their Lightneſs at any time diſ- 
engage | ts from the Enemy, and 
get out of the Reach of their large and 
heavy, Ships of War. The two Fleets 
came within Cannon-ſhot of one another 
off Porto Venere, and after cannonading a 
while, . the Pope's Navy proceeded to 
Seftri in the Egſter 
preſented itſelf before the Port of Genoa, 


Riviera, whence it 


which Giovanni Fregoſo entered in a 


Brigantine. But the Town was fo well 
guarded, that not a ſingle Perſon of his 


Faction durſt ſtir; and the Fleet being 
expoſed to a briſk Fire of the Artillery 
from the Tower of Cod:fa, it was thought 
neceſſary to remove, and return to Porto 
Venere, which they cannonaded for ſe- 
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veral Hours but with no Effect, fo that 4. D: 


15 Lal 


they gave up all Thoughts of proſecuting uy 
the Enterpriſe, and returned to Cavite - 
Vecchia, whence the Venetian Fleet, by 
Conſent of the Pope, ſet Sail for their 


own' Seas * but met with a violent Storm 
in the Haw of Me efſina, in which five: of 
their Galleys were caſt away, and the 


reſt driven towards the Coaſt of Barbary, 
whence at laſt, in a ſhattered Condition, 
they got into their own Ports. The 
Land Forces did not aſſiſt in this Expedi- 


tion, as it was defigned ; for the Troops f 


which were levied in the Lunegiana judg- 


ing, by the Report of the Preparations 
made by the French, that the Entrance 
into the Eaſtern Riviera would be 'too 
hazardous, made no Motion ; and thoſe 
that were at Bagno della Poretta excuſed 
themſelves by alledging that the Ploren- 
lines had denied them a Paſſage, and did 


not advance forwards, but entered upon 


the Mountain of Modena, which was in 


Subjection to the Duke of Ferrara, and 
attacked the Town of Fanano, but with 
out ee 5 at han, the Place, toge- 


ther 
"I The Ae ges, or Gulf of Venice, in which the * 
netian; claim a Sort of Property. 


Pl 
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55 D. ther with the whole Mountain, deſpairing 


of Succours from * of en 
ak to them. 8 l A il 


Tut ue "had the Po als A miſcarried 
in all his Enterpriſes Hoſt the King of 


France; ; for there happened no Revolu- | 


tion in the Affairs of Genoa, as he had con- 
fidently aſſured himſelf; nor had the Ve- 
netians, after their unſucceſsful Attempt « on 
Verona, any Hopes of makin g farther Pro- 
greſs on that Side; the Swiſs, after making g 
4 Show rather than Uſe of their Arms, 
were gone off; and Ferrara, by the reach 
Succours of the French, and the coming 
on of the Winter Seeg was judged 1 to 
be out. of Dang er. In ſhort, he had ſuc- 
ceeded in — —— but in the ſtollen Ac- 
quiſition of Modena, which was but a poor 
Recompenſe for ſuch mi ghty Labours and 
Expences. And yet the Pontiff, though 
he found himſelf F grolly deceived by! Fi 
flattering g Ho pes, ſeemed, however, i in his 
De portment to reſemble What the fabulous 


Wiiters haye recorded of Anteus, who, 


as often as he was diſabled by the Force of 
Hercules, on touching the Ground, reco- 


vered ſtill greater barsch and Vigour. 
The 
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be ſame Effect had Adverſity upon the — — 
Pope; for when he ſeemed to be moſt de- Vs 


preſſed, and moſt dejected, he recovered 
his Spirits, and roſe again with greater 
Firmneſs and Conſtancy of Mind, and 
with more pertinacious Reſolution, pro- 
miſing himſelf from Futurity greater Mat- 
ters than ever, yet having 1 in a Manner no 


other Reſources than in himſelf, with a 


firm Confidence, as he ſaid in public, that 
fince he was not induced to any of his 
Undertakings by Motives of private Inte- 
reſt, but purely and ſolely to reſtore. the 
Liberty of Ealy, he ſhould, by God's AC 
ſiſtance, ſee his Labour brought to a deut. 
perous End. And indeed he had no man- 
ner of Reaſon to have any other Truſt, 
being deſtitute of valorous and faithful 
Troops, and had no certain Friends but 
the Venetians, who were under a Neceſ- 
ſity to run the ſame Fortune with himſelf, 
and of whom, as they were exhauſted of 
Money, and ſufficiently oppreſſed with 
Difficulties and Straits; he could have no 
great Expectations. The Catholic King 
choſe rather to give him good Counſel in 
krise than open Aſſiſtance, and flily at 
" _ 
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4. D. the ſame time kept a Correſpondence with 
. Maximilian and the King of France, and 
what Promiſes he made to his Holineſs 

were clogged with many Conditions and 
Delays. The Care and Pains he had taken 

with "Ceſar, to ſeparate him. from - the 
Friendſhip of the King of France, and 

to induce him to an Agreement with the 
Venetians, appeared more and more inef- 
fectual. For when the Army of the Pon- 

tiff put itſelf in Motion againſt the Duke 

of Ferrara, Ceſar ſent thither a Herald, 

to proteſt againſt moleſting that Prince; 

and when Con/tantino of Macedonia waited i 

on Maximilian with a ' Commiſſion: from 

the Pontiff to treat of a Peace between 

him and the Venetians, he refuſed him an 
Audience ; and to ſhew that he intended 

to enter into ſtricter Bonds of Friendſhip 

with the King of France, he ordered the 
Biſhop of Goritz to be ſent to concert with 

his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the Plan of 
their future Operations. The Electors of 

the Empire, though well affectod to the 

Papal Authority, and conſtant in their De- 
Vvotion to the Apoſtolic See, would be at 
« 10 1 and having all their Thoughts 
3 employed 
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takings. And it did not appear that much 
more could be expected from the King of 
England, though young and ambitious of 
Innovations, and a Prince that profeſſed 
to be a Lover of the Proſperity and Gran 
deur of the Church, and had heard the 
Ambaſſadors from his Holineſs not with- 
out ſome Inclination to grant their Re- 
queſts. For his Dominions were ſepa- 

rated from 7aly by too great an Extent of 
Land and Sea, and he could not of him- 
ſelf diſtreſs the Power of the King of Faance. 
Beſides, he had ratified the Peace made 
between them, and by a ſolemn Embaſſy, 
ſent for that Purpoſe, received that King's 
Ratification. It is moſt certain that any 
other Prince who had fuch weak Founda- 
tions to ſupport his Undertakings, and ſo 
many Obſtacles to ſurmount, would have. 
given over his Purſuit, eſpecially if it be con- 
ſidered that the Pope might have made his 
Peace with the King of France upon his 
own Terms, and ſuch that, if he had been 
Conqueror, he could hardly have demanded 
more advantageous Conditions. For the 
5M 1 King 


employed on the Affairs of Germany, could no D. 
do him but little Service in his Under- Lu, 


9 THE HTS TORT OT 
A4. D. cane to abandon the Protection of N 
che Duke of Ferrara, if not ditectiy, ane 
| becauſe his Honour was concerned; yet in 
indirectiy by referring his Cauſe to a * 
Tryal, which would fall into the Hands of Fer 
ſuch Judges as would be ſure to pronounce ſen 
Sentence as the Pope ſhould diate.” But Fe. 
when the Pontiff was aſſured of receiving Pr 
Satisfaction on this Point, he further de- the 
manded tlie Reſtoration of Genoa to its Li- his 
berty, and was ſo obſtinately bent on this | his 
1 his favourite Project that none of his inti- a 
| 1-8-9) mate Friends durſt contradict him. And, che 
| and reſo- what is. more; when the Florentine Am- WH 
4 ver of the baſfadort, at the Deſire of the King, en- Pre 
fl Pope. deavoured to ſoften him, he was ſtrangely! 10 
1 diſcompoſed, and ſhewed manifeſt Tokens Al 
| of his Diſpleaſure. And when a Gentle- Ml 
man from the Duke of Savoy addreſſed | 
' him with Offers from his Maſter to inter- 5 
poſe his Mediation for negotiating a Treaty be 
of Peace whenever he pleaſed; he burſt of 
with Indignation to ſuch a Degree; that ien 
crying out, This Fellow was ſent hither tor 
for a Spy; and not as a Negotiator,” he'or- 4 
dered him to be immediately clapt into 4 


3 N and examined on the Rack. In 
ſhort, 


* 
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mort, he became every Day more fierce! 4 B. 
and reſolute under Difficulties, and ſcorn- 


ing all Dangers and Obſtacles, he deter- 


mined to uſe his utmoſt Efforts for taking 
Ferrara. Laying aſide then for the pre- 
ſent all other Projects he reſolved to go in 


9 


1510. 


Perſon to Bolegna, in order to haſten the 


Preparations by His Preſence, to give Au- 


cority to the Undertaking, and to animate 
his Officers, whoſe Ardor did not anſwer 
his own Eagerneſs and Impetuoſity. His 


own Forces, he ſaid, were ſufficient for 
the Conqueſt of Ferrara, in Conjunction 
with thoſe of the Henetiaus, who being ap- 
prehenſive that the Pontiff might at laſt, 


| in deſpair of Succeſs, come to an Agree- 


ment with the King of France; puſhed * 
forwards on the ſame Meaſures. 


On. hn other hand. hes King 5 FranceKiog of 


being ſatisfied, by ſo. many Experiments, 


of the Pope's Animoſity againſt him, andag = 


knowing that it was neceſſary to provide 
for the Security of the State againſt new 


Enterpriſes, reſolved to defend the Duke 
of Ferrara, to ſtrengthen: as much as poſ- 
Ab. his. Alliance . and. with. 


Bo 


Franc e 
rovides 
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ä — . his Approbation, to perſecute the Pope 
ich ſpiritual Arms; to ſtand upon the 
Defenfive till Spring, and then to paſs into 
Taly in Perſon at the Head of a very power- 
ful Army, in order to act againſt the Ve- 
netians, or againſt the Pope, accordin g as 
the State of Affairs ſhould require. He 
propoſed therefore to Cz/ar not ouly to put 
himſelf in Motion for paſſing the As 
againſt: the Venetians, but alſo to lend him 
his Aſſiſtance for gratifying what he knew 
to be his Deſire of old, in ſeizing on Rome 
and the whole Ecclefiaſtic State, as right- 
fully belonging to the Empire, as alſo on 
all the reſt of Tah, except the Dutchy of 
Milan, Genoa, the Dominions of the Floren- 
tines and of the Duke of Ferrara *. Ceſar 
was eaſily induced to enter into the King's 
Meaſures, and particularly, by virtue of the 
King's Authority, and by that of the Ger- 
man and French Nations, to convoke a ge- 
neral Council, not without Hopes of the 
Concurrence of the Spaniſh Nation, and 


© $413 af: | 
0 A1 ** PERS hs City of Venice, and ſome Part 
of the Kingdom of Naples, which was retained by the | 
' Greek Emperors, was, for above Five Hundred Years, in 
g SubjeQion to the Weſtern Empire; til the Pope and other 
Princes by Degrees encroached on its Rights, and Aripped 

it of its Appurtenances. La Neve. 
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of the Spaniſh Nation, and of the King of 4 
Aragon, who would hardly preſume 
contradict the Will of two ſuch mighty 
Princes. And they had another very con- 
ſiderable F oundation for their 


a Ultramontane Cardinals, of a reſtleſs and 


ambitious. Spirit engaged to take — s 


into their own; Hand 


feſs themſelves, the. gran To: Cate 


theſe. Matters the King waited with __ 


patience for: the Arrival of, the Bi 


. 
ox 


ag: 


* OCeE 41 198 
in this Affair; for many of the Talian and 


Coritz, with a Commiſſion from Coſarfor 5 


that Purpoſe; and in the mean time, for 


giving a Beginning to the Inſtitution of a 


Council, and to exempt at preſent his 
Kingdom from Obedience to the Pope, he 


called a Convocation of all the Prelates of 


France to meet at the City of Orltant about 
the Middle of next September. Such were Abe 


the Reſolutions and Preparations of "the 


King of France, which, however, were 
not wholly approved by his Court and 
Council, who, conſidering the ill Conſe- 
quence that might happen from giving 
Time to his Enemy, were. againſt defer- 
ring. the nm of I rr > another 

Mor V.. e GSeaſon, 
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A. D. Seaſon. And if he had been ſo happy as to 
wares follow their Advice, he would immediately 
8 — he: Affairs of the Pepe into 
ſuch Diforder, and embarraffed him to 
that Degree. that he could not have found 
it d eaſy as he did after wards to excite ſo 
many Princes againſt him. But the King 
perſiſted in his Sentiments, either ſwayed 
by Avarice, or reſtrained by the Fear of 
incurring the Reſentment of other Princes, 
if he ſhould go to War with the Pope ſingly | 
by himſelf or perhaps he had an Ab- 
horrence to ſuch a Step as contrary to his 
Title of My Chriſtian, and to his Profef= 
fion of being Defender of the Chureh;, 'as. 
his Predeceſſors in antient Times had a | 


ways! er thamſelves*. ” * 
N Pore in- * Repo:mede — Bologna 
_— the at atthe End of September, with a full Neſo- 


Ferrareſe. lution, to attack Ferrara with all his Forces 

and thoſe of the Venti aus both by Land 

ad Mater. The Venetions ſehen, at 
is 


| 1 r- re. general Opinion _ "TY nnn 
Kin of France came into 1taly for the Sake of defepd- 
Church, Hey always returned victorious; but wheu- 
5 e to deprivecit of any of its Domipjons 
erPrivileges,they came off withDiſgrace and Loſe Arie. 
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His Sollicitation, mann'd out two Fleets, 4. ky 
of which one entering the Po by the RL 


ws * 


1 


12 


ſlaſtic Troops over-run and- plundered the 


nee ey ww GU 


Reggio and Rubrerd, the Pope ſent a De- 


S r &. & As © I 


naci, and the other by Ports di Primate,” 


committed very great Ravages in the Fer. 
rareſe, while at the ſame time the Eccle- 


whole Country. They did not, however, 
preſent themſelves before” Ferrara, for in 


chat City,  defides the Duke's Forces, were 


Two Hubdred-and-F ifty Freach Lances, 
and the Ecclefiaftic Army, though paid ac- 
cording to the Liſt of Eight Hundred Men 


at Arms, Six Hundred light Horſe and 


Six Thouſand Foot, beſides conſiſting for 


the moſt Part of Men picked up at Ran- 


dom (as the Popes are commonly ill ſerved. 
in Wars) came far ſhort of that Number. 
To this it might be added that Chaumort, - 
after the Lofs'sf Modena, having ordered 
Two Hundred and Fifty Lances and Two 
Thouſand Foot to poſt themſelves between 


tachment of Two Hundred Men at Arms 
and Three Hundred Foot, under Mare. 
Antonio Culmmna and Giuuamm Vitelli, to 
reinforce the Garriſon of Modend. His 
hve therefote was obliged to follicie 

G 2 the 
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WE - the Venetians to ſend into the Ferrareſe 1 
an of their Army, which had reduced 
almoſt the whole Province of Friuli, the 
Forces of Caſar at Verona, and every 
where elſe, being much diminiſhed. The 
Ecclefiaſtic Troops had again taken Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Poleſine of Rovigo, which 
was abandoned by the Duke, out of Care 
and Solicitude to preſerve his Capital. The 
Pope waited for Three Hundred Spaniſh 
Lances, which he had demanded of the 
King of Aragon on the Obligation of the 
Inveſtiture, which were on their March 
under the Command of Fabritio Colonna. 
He deſigned, when theſe Forces had joined 
his Army, to attack Ferrara on one Side 
while the Venetians did the fame on an- 
other, perſuading himſelf that the People, 
as ſoon as they ſaw his Army approach 
the Walls, ms take up Arms againſt the 
Duke, though his Generals aſſured him 
that the Garriſon was ſtrong enough to de- 
fend the City with Eaſe againſt the Enemy, 
and to controul the People if they ſhould 
have an Inclination to be tumultuous. 

He applied himſelf then with incredible 
ede to * os 5 by making 

new 
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new Levies in many Places. But the Vt. 4. D. 
netian Reinforcements were longer on the. — 
March than the Pope withed ; for when 
they had got together a a Number of Boats on 
the Po in the Mantouan for laying a Bridge, 
the Duke of Ferrara with the French Troòps 

ſuddenly attacked and carried them off. 

Beſides this a Multitude of Boats, and Se | 


ſmall Craft, together with the Venetian 


Proveditor, were taken on a Canal in 

the Poleſine, and a Plot wWas diſcovered yo 
which the Venetians had ſet on Foot in 
Breſcia for cauſing that City to revolt from 

the Kin g of France, for which Count Gio- — 3 


vanni Maria da | Martinengo v was beheaded. Breſcia. 


Bur much more also were is 


Spaniſh Lances i in their Motions than the 


Venetians ; for theſe Troops having ad- 
vanced as far as the Borders of the King- 
dom of Naples, refuſed, in Purſuance of 
their King's Orders, to paſs the River 
Tronto till the Bull of the Inveſtiture already 
expedited was delivered into the Hands of 
his Ambaſſador. But the Pontiff ſuſpect. | 
ing that after the Bull was received the 
9 Troops 
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Troops that had been promiſed would 
never come to his Aſſiſtance, made a Dif- 
ficulty of delivering it before they were ar- 
rived at Balagna, The Pope, however, 
could not be induced by theſe Difficulties, 
nor by the Remonſtrances of his Officers, 
to diminiſh his Hopes of conquering Fer- 
rara_ with his own Troops alone, and 
therefore he attended with wonderful Vi- 
gour to all the Operations of the War, tho 


at that Time he was ſeized with a trouble 
ſome Diſorder, under which he managed 


himſelf contrary to the Advice of his Phy- 


ficians, Which he deſpiſed as much as that 


of his Generals, promiſing hinnſelf the 


Victory over his Diſtemper as well as over 
his Enemies ; becauſe it was the Will- of 
God, he ſaid, that he ſhould be the Au- 
thor of the Reſtoration of 1taly to its Li- 
berty. It was by his Procurement alſo 
that the Marquis of Mantoua, whom he 


invited to Bologna, and honoured with the 


Title of Gonfaloniere of the Church, en- 
tered into the Service of the Venetians, 


with the Title of Captain General, the 


Pope himſelf participating of his Conduct 


by giving him the Command of an Hun- 


dred 5 


. * ax 52 hs wo nd 5 LY 


* . 


Chaumont to defer the Execution of his 
Reſolutions. For aftet che Venti an Arty | 
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arid Men at Arms, and Twelve uhdfel J. B. 


Fpbot. But it was agreed that theſs Tran , 
actions ſhould be kept ſecret, beckiit the 


Marquis defired it; under Pretente thut it 


was neceſſary for him te rereſtubliſt His 


Country in good Order, and ts Make Marquis 


Proviſions for its Defenee againſt of Arp ug 


— of the French. But che Truth voured by 
Was, he ſubtnitted to take ſo weighty u the Pope. 
Charge upon him not voluntarily, but 
neceſſitated by the Promiſes which h had 


made, and therefore endeavourtd th de- 


lay as much er his entering on the | 
Execution of his Office, in hopes that an 


F Opportunity might offer which miꝑlit el. 
able bim c _ pres from his Obli- 


"(Wis now this Autos of: g dee Pope for 


infoſting the Dominions of others Wi 


convetted into a Neceſſity of - defending his 


own, which would hays ſuffered much 
fooner, and a greater Shock, had not 


ſome unexp "Actidents confſttained 


bad a desampel from the » 
0 ä 
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4..D. of Verona, Cbaumont, who was arrived 


at Peſchiera, in his March to the Relief 
af that City, took a. Reſolution to turn 


with his Army, and make a ſudden At- 


tempt for the Recovery of Modena. His 
Troops that were poſted at Rubiera had 
already taken the Town of Formigine by 
18 * and it was believed that he would 
ph have made himſelf | Maſter of the 
City of Modena, for the Garriſon was but 


weak, the Place not fortified, nor were 


all the Inhabitants well affected to the 
Dominion of the Church. But it hap- 
pened that juſt as he was on the Point of 
Moving, he had notice that the German 
Foot in Garriſon at Verona had made a 


Mutiny for the Retardation of their Pay, 


and leſt that City ſhould be abandoned, 


was forced. ta. ſuſpend. his March till he 
npoſed the Tumults, which he 


had c 
effected at laſt by diſtributing Nine Thou- 
ſand Ducats to che Soldiers in preſent Pay, 
and promiſing them the like Sum to be 
paid ſome time in the next Month. But 
before this Diſorder was remedied, ano- 
ther ſad Accident intervened, for, after 
the Venetians had retired towards Padbua, 

5 7 La 
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La Grotta, the Governor of Lignago, £0 0, 
imagining that he had a fair Opportunity 


of plundering the Town of Montagnana, 
ſent thither all his Lances and Five Hun- 
dred Foot; and while the Inhabitants de- 
fended themſelves to ſave their Effects, 
arrived a Multitude of the Venctian light 
Horſe, who finding the French in Diſorder; 
eaſily routed them with very conſiderable 


| Loſs, for they had taken Care to break 


down a Bridge which prevented their 
F light. And it is not doubted but that 


if the Venetians had immediately march- 


ed to Lignago, which was then in a 


manner deſtitute of Troops, they would 
haye taken it“. But that Opportunity 
was ſoon loſt, for Chaumont receiving In- 
telligence of the Misfortune, ſent thither 
with utmoſt Expedition a ſtrong Rein- 
forcement. But theſe Impediments de- 
prived him of the Opportunity of -re- 
coverin 8 mn into which: . time 

„ had 


. Buenatorf ſays, that of. the F. lend A only 
one Page; and that the Yenetians took the Colours of 
the Dead, and marched: under, them to Ligaago, but 
were unhappily diſcovered, and failed of taking 5 


Flace. This Stratagem is much celebrated by the 


Venetian Hiſtorians, 
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© D. had entered a plentiful Supply of Troops, 
94 and the Fortifications were diligently re- 
paired; on his Arrival however at Rubier2 
the Pontiff was obliged to ſtnd to Mbdind 
the Army deſigned to attack Ferrara: i 
The eccleſiaſtic Forces being now all 
aſſembled in the Modaizſe utidet the Com- 
mand of the Duke of Lybino Genetaliſſimo, 

and the Cardinal of Paw, the Pope's 
Legate, having under them Gian Pagblb 
Bag lions, Marc Antonio © Colomna, and 
Giovanni Vitelli, Commandets of great 
Reputation, che Pope was very eager for 
engaging wick the Enemy; but found the 
Generals utterly averſe to hazarding a 
Battle, becauſe the French Army was un 
doubtediy- ſuperior both in Number and 
Goodneſs of — For the eeclefiaſtic 
Infantry was compoſed of Men levied in 
Haſte, and there was neither that proper 
Obedience to Orders, nor that Diſcipline 
was an open Miſunderſtanding between 
the Duke of Urbino and the Cardinal of 
Pavia, which proceeded to ſuch a Height 
chat the Duke — 32 the” other with 
high Trea Dn, and either by his own 
Authority, 
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Authority, or by the Pope's Orders, Kon- 2 2 
ducted him as a Priſoner to Bolagna; but . 
the Cardinal pleaded his Cauſe ſo well be- 
fore his Holineſs, that he cleared himſelf of 

all Aſperſions, and obtained a greater De- 
gree of Confidence. nt e win 
him than rr. b , 


Waruz the two Annien 95 5570 1 in a 
manner , fronting each other, -Chaumant = = 
taking up his Quarters. with his Horſe at 
Rubiera, his Foot quartering in Marzaglia; 3 1 _ 
andtheEccleſiaſticFarcesdiſpoling of them- = of 

ſelves at Modena, in the. Suburb that | looks * 
towardRubiera,and Parties making frequent — 
Excurſions and ſkirmiſhing tagether, the 
Dukeof Ferrara firſt recovered iche Posen 7 | 
of Rovigo without Reſiſtance, and then] Join- | 
ing Chatillon and the French Lances eaſily 
retook Finale; after which he entered 75 
Town of Cento through re 8 6 which 


held out for him, and pillag d 100 
it. He then prepared to 7 Chaumont, 


which the Troops of the Church ap ig ; 
bending, they re —4. within the Walle of 
Modena, after poſting Part of their Foot i in. 
the Subyrh, that faces the Mountain. * 
e 
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4 . the Duke had hardly put himſelf in Mo- 
ion when he was obliged to ſtop, and 


look to the Defence of his own Territory: 

For the Yenetians to the Number of Three 
Hundred Men at Arms, a good Body of 
light Horrſe, and Four Thouſand Foot, 


were come with a Deſign to ſecure a Paſs 
over the Po, and afterwards to join the 


Pope's Troops encamped before Pichuerohy. 
This is a ſmall and weak Caſtle on the Po, 


but much celebrated in the Wars between 
the Venetians and Ercole Duke of Ferrara, 
for its lon; g Siege by Roberto da Severino, 


and its Defence by Federigo Duke of Us- 
bino, two very famous Generals of that Age. 
The Yenetians now had it ſurrendered upon 
Articles, after they had battered it for ſome 


time; and then took the Town of Stellata 


on the oppofite Bank. Having thus the 


Command of the Po there wanted nothing | 
to pals it but the laying of a Bridge. But 


Alfonſo, who after the Loſs of Stellata was 


_ retired with his Forces to Bondino, fruf- 


trated that Attempt by planting his Artil- 


lery on a Point of Land Bom Udet he 


had the full Command of Stellata, and 


beſides ſcoured the Po with two Galleys. 
To 
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withdraw his Shipping, for the Venetian 


Fleet, which at firſt had been prevented 


from entering the Po, becauſe the Mouths 
of that River were guarded by the Duke's 


Forces, found Means to get into it by 


making their Way up the Adice againſt the 


1 0 9 g 
The Duke, however, was ſoon. obliged to 4. D. 


1510. 


ä 


Stream; ſo that the Territory of Ferrara 


became ſadly infeſted between — Venetian 


Fleets. But that Trouble did not con- 


tinue long; for the Duke ſet out from Fer- 


rara, and attacked the Fleet which, after 
entering by Primaro, was come up to 


Adria, and conſiſted of two Galleys, two 
Fuſtis*, and a Multitude of ſmaller 
Craft; he routed them without much 
Difficulty, and then betook himſelf to aſ- 
ſault the other Fleet, which being com- 
poſed only of Shallops and ſmaller Craft 
had entered the Po by the Fornaci and was 


arrived at Puliſella. This Fleet durſt not 
ſtand an Engagement, and endeavouring 
to retire into the Adice, through a Water 

that was near them, were prevented by its 
Shallowneſs; ſo that being attacked, and 
battered by the an 8 Cannon, the 


e 


* 


A Soitef light Galley, 
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ji 4 D. Troops on board being incapable of Wl fr 
= = — making any Defence, abandoning their to 
Veſſels attended to ſave ne 158 pb 
| _ W ene A C 
(7 va 
by Tu the Midi of this Buſtle and Din of I . 
= commu the temporal Arms, the Thunder of 'the th 
| * , Dake of ſpiritual Artillery began to rattle from all fo 
| [| Ferrara. Parts. The Pope in public pronounced WF ot 
þ Sentence of Excommunication againſt A. Cu 
1 fans d Ei, and all thoſe who had taken, I 4 
1 or ſhould take Arms in his Defence; Chau- a 
| 1 mont by Name, with all the principal Offi- of 
If - cers of the French Armyx. On the other af 
1 Hand the Aſſembly of the French Prelates of 
1 transferred TE rag from Orleans to G 
Io - Tours, where rather becauſe they would ni 
| 1 not oppoſe the Will of the King, who fre- D 
| 3 quently aſſiſted at their Meetings, than W 
| 5 —.— from their own Inclination and Sentiment, = 
i draw up they conſented to ſeveral Articles drawn up k. 


ip x ro againſt the Pope, only with this Proviſo, 
Pope. that mee my ITE air Obedien ce 
91, | | from 


„ W . Alfonſs, whe Duke 
excuſing, himſeif by repreſenting that he could not renounce 
his Alliance with France, the Pontiff in a Paſſion anſwered» 
« F-will cure him of this inveterate Diſtemper, and treat 
him againſt his Will with proper falutiferous Medicines; 


p. 
B 


* 2, 
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from him Ambaſſadors ſhould be d eputed 


to him to Fatify the Articles which had 
paſſed in the Cotivocation of the French 
Cuergy, and to admoniſh him to be obſer- 
vant of them for the future, and, in caſe he 
ſhould afterwards act in Contravention ta 
them; to cite him before a general Council, 


111 
A. B. 
1510. 


— 


for which they would make Inſtances with 


| other Princes, in order to obtain the Con- 


currence of all the Chriſtian Nations. The 


Aſſembly alſo empowered the King to raiſe 


a large Sum of Money out of the Revenues 


Council to be held at Lyons in the Begin- 
ning of March next enſaing. On the fame 


who was received. with ſuch uncommon 
and exceſſive Honours, as plainly ſhewed 
with what Impatience his Vn how 
dem deſired ee « _—_ 


A Nm of the Cardinals doin ih 
Pope now began to ſhev itſelf: For the Car- 
dinals of Santa Croce and Cxſenga, Spaniards ; 
Regan and St. Malo, EY and Bede 


| after, in another Seſſion held on the 27th 
of September, they gave public Notice of a 


General 


Council 


Day arrived at Tours the Biſhop of Gorite, Pioclaim- 


- rance. 


Cardinals 
fall off 
from the 


Pope. 


-4 8 7ig% 5 
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4. D. rigo Cardinal of San Severino, when the 
2 Pope ſet. out for Bologna through Romagna, 
viſiting by the Way the Chapel of St. 

Mary of Loreto, much celebrated- for 

an Infinity of Miracles, did not accom- 

pany him, but, with his Leave, took 

their Journey through Tuſcany. When 

they came to Florence they obtained a Pro- 

tection of that Senate, not for any limited 

Time, but till the Government ſhould 

think fit to revoke it, and fifteen Days after 

| ſuch Revocation ſhould be intimated ; and 

here they | delayed, on various 'Pretenices, 
to proceed any further. The Pontiff 

growing jealous of their Stay, after repeated 
Inſtances for their coming to Bolagna, wrote 
2 Brief to the Cardinals of San Malo, Bayeux, 

and San Severino, enjoining them, under 

Pain of his Indignation, to reſort to Court. 

But he proceeded more gently with the 

18 Cardinal of Coſenza, and with the Cardinal 
of Santa Croce, who was a Perſon of great 

Note for his Birth, Learning, and for the 
Leegations he had exerciſed by Commiſſion 
ftom the Apoſtolic See, and only exhorted 
ſttuthem by a Brief to favour him with their 
9 - e at Bologna. . Not one however of 
_ theſe 


off SS TY 7 7 


— 
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theſe Prelates were diſpoſed to obey him; 


but after they had in vain ſollicited the DES 


rentines to grant their Protection for a long 


and definite Space of Time and not only to 
them but to all the Cardinals that ſhould 


chuſe to come thither, they quitted | Fo- 


rence, and took their Way mee the Lu- | 
vin to Min. ; 


4 N | the mean time Chad intent ON pM4Gtion 
recovering Carpi, which had been ſeized and = 
of - the Church, ordered? Chanmont, 


by the Troops 
thither Alberto Pio, and Paliſſe with Four 
Hundred Lances, and Four Thouſand 
Foot. Alberto advancing before the reſt 
with a Trumpet and a few Horſe, the Peo- 


ple of the Town, by whom he was greatly 


beloved, receiving Advice of his Coming, 


began to be tumultuous. On this the 


Eccleſiaſtic Troops in Garriſon, to the 
Number of Forty light Horſe and Five 
Hundred Foot, out of Fear abandoned the 
Place, and directed their March to - 
dena; but being purſued by the French 
who arrived ſoon after, they were over- 


taken at Prato del Cortile, about half way 
between Carpi and Modena and diſperſed; 


Vox. V. 2M the 
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A D. the Horſe ſaved. themſelves, but moſt of 
22 ,the Foot were loſt. Chaumont thought it 
moſt for his Advantage to engage in Battle 
before the Enemy was ines by by the Spa- 
2 Lances, whoſe March the Pope en- 
deavoured to quicken by depoſiting the Bull 
| off Inveſtiture in the Hands of the Cardi- 
nal of Regino, and by the Akneti ans, who, 
having thrown up ſome Works to cover 
? themſelves from Alfonſo's Artillery, were 
44g. boys of ſoon laying a Bridge. With 
this View he approached. Modena © But, 
after ſome ſkirmiſhing between the light 
Horſe on both Sides, 1 5 Eecleſiaſtics, as 
being conſcious of their Inferiority, de- 
clining to draw out all their Forces, he 
loft all Hopes of coming to a general En- 
gagement, and refolved to put in Exe 
cution what many, and eſpeeially the Ben- 
tivagli, by various Offers, had preſſed him 
to undertake. They adviſed him not to 
waſte his Time unprofitably about Enter- 
priſes of ſmall: Concern, which had more 
of Difficulty, than Advantage. but to make 
a a ſudden Attack on the Seat, of the War, 
and the principal Spring from whence pro- 


e * Treubles and Dango 
Now, 
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| Now, they ſaid, he had a fair Oppor- 4. b. 

tunity, ſince there were but few foreign * 

Troops in Bologna, many of the People 

Favourers of the Bentivog/i; and the 

greater Part of the reſt much rather in- 

elined to Wait the Iſſue of Affairs, than 

by taking up Arms to expoſe them- 

ſelves to Dangers, and create new Ene- - 

mies. If he ſhould let lip the preſent 

Occafion, it would be iti vain to make 

an Attempt hereafter : For upon the Ar- 

tival of the Troops which were expected, 
either Yenetians or Spatriards, he muſt 

| never think of effecting, with a very po- 

tent Army what was now ih his Power 


eafily to e e with a much een 
1 ah 


"Tus Hel General dxtinthde —_ 
bling all his Forces, and the Bentivogh Clement 
following him with ſome Horſe and One —_ 
Thoufand Foot in their own Pay, took 
the Way between the Motfitain atid the 
high Road, and attacked the Caſtle of 
Splimbertd belonging to the Counts Ran- 
gon, in which were Four Hundred Men 
of the Pope's * he ſarrendered 


on 


rms THE HISTORY OF 
4.. Y. on Articles the fame Day, after ſuſtaining 
8 a ſhort Battery. Caſtel Franco ſurrendered 
the next Day, and he then took up his 
Quarters. at Creſpolano, Ten Miles diſtant 
from Bologna, with an Intention to pre- 
ſent himſelf the Day following before the 
Gates of that City. As ſoon as the 
| Conſtern- N SWS Was ſpread 1 In Bologna that Chaumont 
— Gi was coming, and that the Bentivogli were. 
with him, the whole City was in an Up- 
roar, and all things were in Confuſion as 
well among the N obility as the common 
| People, one Party dreading, and the other 
IN defiring the Return of the Bentivogl;. 
But greater was, the Diſorder, and much 
| greater the Conſternation among. the Pre- 
bi lates and Courtiers, who were not ac- 
| \ cuſtomed to the Dangers of War, but 
| to the Idleneſs and Delrae of Rome. 


3 EL 


| cern, r * 5 $a 1 aner N 
that he had brought himſelf, the Apoſtolic 
See, and. themſelves into great and immi- 
nent Perils, and fatiguing him with preſſing 0 
Inſtances that he would either make ſuffi- 
cient Proviſion. for his Defence, , which | 
they thought i an bie in ſo ſhort a 


Ti ime, 


ü % 


11 .w OO 


. 


and diſſatisfied at the Slowneſs of the 
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Time, or that he would endeavour” toi. f. D. 
compound Matters, on tolerable Condi —— 
tions, with the Enemy, who were ſup- 
poſed not averſe to an Agreement, or elſe 
that together with his Court he would 
quit Bolbgna; exhorting him, if he him- 
ſelf. was not moved by a Senſe of his own' 
Danger, to conſider at leaſt how deeply 1 it 
would affect the Honour of the Apoſtolic! 

See, and of the Chriſtian Religion in 
general, if any Misfortune -ſhould befal 


his Perſon. All his moſt intimate Friends, 
and thoſe whom he moſt reſpected among 


his Miniſters and Servants joined in their 


dupplications to the ſame Purpoſe. But 
he: himſelf alone, | amidſt ſo great and 


univerſal a Confuſion and Diſorder, un- 
certain of the Affections of the People, 


Le enetians, pertinaciouſly ſtruggled againſ 

his manifold Troubles, nor could the 
Diſtemper which ſhook his bodily Frame 
give the leaſt Bent to his Fortitude of 
Mind. He had, at the firſt Notice of 
the Danger, recalled Marc Antonio Co. 


Anna, with Part of tlie Troops that were 


at en, and ſending for Girolamo 
A e Donato, 


THE HISTORY OF 


4 D. © Donkin the Venetian Ambaſſador, he made 
"PN ditter Exclamations and Complaints againſt 


"= the Slowneſs of his Maſters in ſending 
him the Suecours ſo often promiſed 
him, by which Means his State 5 his 

Perſon were brought into ſuch great and 


imminent Danger: charging them not 


only with abominable Ingratitude towards 
himfelf, who had ts into the War 

principally for their Safety, and at a vaſt 
Expence and Hazard; and by drawing 
upon himſelf the Enmity of the Empire 

and the King of Frence, had been the 
Cauſe that their Liberties were preſerved 


to this Day, but alſo with the higheſt 


Imprudence in regard to themſelves ; for 


to ſubmit to ſome Compoſition, what 
Hope could remain of their own Safety, 
and what would become of their Re- 
public ? At laſt he proteſted, with the 


moſt ſolemn Aſſeverations, that he would 
ſtrike up a, Peace with the French if their 
Troops, which were at Stellata, having, 


on account of 'the Difficulty of laying a 
Bridge, paſſed: the River in Boats and on 
Planks, did not enter Bohagna to his Aſſiſt- 
e 5 „ ance 
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ance the next Day. He ſummoned ropes —— 
ther alſo the Magiſtracy and Colleges fu * 


9 and in a grave and ſerious Man» | 

er putting them in Mind of the paſt Evils 
— had ſuffered under a Tyranny, und 
of the Miſchiefs that attended the Return 
of exiled Tyrants breathing nothing but 
Cruelty and Revenge, he exhorted them 
to preſerve themſelves under the Domi- 


nion of the Church, which they haf !- 
perienced ſo mild and favoutable-. And 
to make them the more rent to o px 


with his Deſire, befides former 


tions, he now took off half the Duties 
on Things neceſſary for Life that were 
brought into the City, and promiſed them 


yet greater Conceſſions. All this he notis 


fied by the common Cryer, inviting the 


People at the ſame time to take up Arms 
for the Defence of the Eceleſiaſtic State; 


but without any Effect, for not à fingle 


Perſon ſtirred, or gave the leaſt Sign of 
being diſpoſed 
coming therefore ſenfible at laſt of the 


great Danger into which he was fallen, he 
ſuffered. himſelf to be overcome by the 


n and Lamentations of the 


to act in his Favour. Be- 


H 4 1 Mul- 


* 
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Moltitude of thoſe about him, . ſeconded 
by the repeated Inſtances of the Ambaſſa- 


dors of Czfar, the Catholic King, and 


the King of England, together with the 


Intreaties of the Cardinals, and gave his 


Conſent for ſending to Chaumont to de- 
mand a Paſs for Giovanfranceſeo Pico, 


Count of Mirandola, to wait on him with 


Pope con- 
deſcends 
to treat 


a: Commiſſion: from the Pope. And a 
few Hours after he himſelf ſent one of 


9 his own Chamberlains to requeſt of the 
Chaument. French General that he would ſend him 
5 Alberto | da: Carpi, not knowing that he 


was abſent from the Army. At the fame 
time, that he might ſecure the moſt pre- 
Ornament belonging to the Pontifi- 


cate, he ſent away Lorenzo Pucci, his 


Datary, with the Regno, or principal Mi- 


tre, which was full ſet with the choiceſt 


Jewels, to be repoſited in the famous 


Ng of the Murate i in Florence.” 


aer, PNG this Requeſt of the 


Bape; . conceived Hopes that he was in- 


elined to come to an Agreement, which 
he heartily deſired, becauſe he knew it 
was bn * wiſhed; and that he 


might 
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might give no Diſturbance to his Holineſs 4 0. 
in his good Diſpoſition, he continued with E 
> rr next Day in the ſume Quar- 

But he permitted however che Bon- 
bug with a good Number of their 
Friends and. Partiſans, followed at ſome 
Diſtance by F ifty French Lances, to make | 
an Excurſion up to the very Walls of 
Bologna ; and Ermes, the youngeſt but 
moſt reſolute of the Brothers, preſented 
himſelf before the Gates, yet cher Com- 
ing occafioned not the leaſt Cemmetion 
in the City. Giovanfranceſco della Miran=- 
dola had a favourable Audience of Chau 
mont, 'who ſent him back the ſame Day to 
Bologna, to fignify the Conditions on 
which he was content to make Peace; as Condi- 
firſt, that the Pontiff ſhould abſolve A- pen ot 
fonſo d Este, together with all thoſe Whg! 
on any Account whatſoever, had acted i: 1 
his Defence, or againſt the Eecleſiaſtic 
State, from their Cenſures: That he 
ſhould in like manner abſolve the Benti- 1 
vogli, and take off their Fines, and re- | 
ſtore thoſe Effects which ' manifeſtly be- 
longed to them; as to the reſt; of which = 
IR were in poſſeſſion before their Exile, 1 
1 | 


— 
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4: D. their Right ſhould be decided at Law: the ! 

hat they ſhould have Liberty to chuſe his 1 

| their Habitation wherever they pleaſed, Ml Ent 

| . provided it were not within Eighty Miles WM him 
| | of Bologn:a : That as to the Affairs of the ll of a 

Fenetians no Alteration ſhould be made in ll coult 

the Diſpoſitions concerning them made by him 

the Confederacy at Cambray : That there Ml of tt 

ſhould be a Suſpenſion of Arms between mixt 

the Pontiff and Aſamſo d Este for at leaſt plair 

Sx Months, during which Time the Ml to ff 

Differences between them ſhould be de- ll paſs 

cided by Arbitrators whom they them. WM his 

ſelves: ſhould appoint by conſent, referring ing 

to Caſar the Cognizance of the Affair of ite 

Modena, which City ſhould immediately Hor 

| be depoſited in his Hand :  Corignwola was Ml by t 

do be reſtored to the moſt Chriſtian King, the 

the Cardinal of Auch ſet at liberty, the cn t 
ahbſent Cardinals pardoned, and all vacant tian 

| Benefices in the Dominions of the King MW The 

of France ſhould be diſpoſed of rde Arn 

to the Royal i 115 DT: thre 

imn 

| TAI Count e with chin Anker, the 

not. without Hopes that Chaumont would nan 

3 6 theſe Articles, aſte 
the N 


v” WW” mw ww. -. 


Horſe, and a Regiment from Tarkey hired 
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the Ambaſſadors of the Kings of the Ne- 
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the Pope, contrary to his Cuſtom, heard 4.0 2 


his Report with Patience, as well as the. 


Entreaties of the Cardinals, who befeeched- 


him with the utmoſt Earneftneſs' to accept 
of a Compoſition on theſe Terms,” if he 


could obtain no better. Julius bemoaning The Pope 


himſelf on the unreaſonable Exorbitancy el. 


of the Conditions preſcribed to him, inter- 


mixing every Sentence with bitter Com- 


plaints againſt the Venetians, and ſesming 


to ſtand in Suſpenſe, ſuffered the Day ta 
paz without declaring his Reſolution.” But 


his Hopes were exalted when in the Even- 


ing there entered into Bolagna, Chrappina. - 
Vitelli with Six Hundred Venetian light 


by the Republic. Theſe Troops left Srllara 


the Night before, and came = the Way © 
on the Spur, being charged by the Fer-. 


lian Governor to uſe the utniott Speed. 


The next Day Chaumout with his whole 


Army took Poſt at the Bridge of Nm. 
three Miles from Bulbgna, where he was 
immediately attended by the 8 ries of 


mans, Aragon, and England, and ſoo | 


1 * the Ambaſſadors themſelves, bo 
with 
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with Alberto Pio juſt arrived from Cari, 


7510. 0 ent that Day ſeveral Times to and from 


— 


Reſumes 


at laſt make open Diſcovery of their good 


the Pope and Chaunion?,” but found them 


both much altered in their Diſpoſition, 


For the General, from the Experiment 
of the Day before, loſing all Hopes 
of exciting an Inſurrection in Bologna 
by means of the Bentivogli, and be- 


ginning to be ſtraitened for Want of Pro- 


doubted of Succeſs. And the Pope reani- 
mated and enlivened by ſeeing the People 


Diſpoſition towards the Church, by taking 
up Arms the ſame Day; and now finding 
himſelf out of Danger, for he expected 
before Night, beſides a farther Reinforce-' 
ment of Two Hundred Venetian Stradiotti, 


' Pabritio Colonna with Two Hundred light 


Horſe, and Part of the Spaniſh Men at 


Arms, reſuming his wonted | Haughtineſs, 


he threatened to attack the Enemy as ſoon 
as he was joined by all the Spaniſb Troops 
which were not far off. In this Confi- 
dence of Mind he gave no other Anſwer 


that Day to the Sollicitations made him, 
than that there were no Means for coming 


to 


to an Agreement; | unleſs; the King of 


| France obliged himſelf totally to abandon 


the Defence of Ferrara*, The next Day 
new Conditions were propoſed, on which 
Account the ſame Ambaſſadors returned 
to Chaumont; but theſe Terms were at- 


tended with ſuch a Variety of Difficulties 


and Encumbrances, that Chaumont de- 
ſpairing of making any Progreſs towards a 
Peace, either by his Arms or by a Treaty, 
and finding it difficult to remain in his pre- 
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— 


Cbaumont 
retires. 


ſent Situation on account of the Dearneſs 


of Proviſion, and the Weather by the Ap- 


proach of Winter beginning to incommode 


him, returned the ſame Day to Caſtel 
Franco, and the Day followin g to Rubiera, 
pretending that he was induced to retire 


by the Intreaties of the Ambaſſadors, and 


to, give Time to his Holineſs to confider 

A : Th for 
The Pope's OE and Spirits were raiſed to ſuch a 
to the Grand Maſter of France and all the French excom- 


municated, if they preſumed from that Time forwards to 
alt in any Manner, the Duke of Ferrara. Bembo. 


the Terms ng? as well as ; to himſelf 


Height that his Fever left him, and he publickly declated | 


TEE HISTORY OF 


4D. F A the 


Thnx I Chenme. on this Oc. 
caſion with Imprudence in his Reſolution, 
and Negligence in executing it. For as he 


Reflet- had not Forces enough to undertake the 


ions on his 


Conduct. Conqueſt of Bologna, conſidering that he 


had no more than Three Thouſand Foot 
in his Army, it was an imprudent Step to 


put himſelf in Motion for that Purpoſe at 


the Solicitations of Exiles, who meaſuring 


their Hopes more by their Deſires than by 


the juſt Standard of Reaſon, find themſclyo 
almoſt conſtantly deceived. But. ſince he 
had determined to undertake this Enter- 
priſe he ſhould at leaſt have ſupplied with 
Expedition what he wanted in Strength; 
whereas, on the Contrary, he let ſlip his 


found himſelf at Leiſure to move with his 
Farces from Peſchiera, he loſt three or 
four Days, in conſidering the Weakneſs 


2 of 
9 Gene ien Fu _ Territory of Bologne, 


| not at the Intreaties, but Menaces of the Eng/i/o Ambaſſ- 


dor, who proteſted in a haughty manner, that if the French 
did not depart out of the Dominions of the Church, the 
Peace between France and E 3 muſt be conſidered as 
violated. —_— 


Opportunity by his Slowneſs. For Fr he 


„ . EE. Eo 


narily 
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of his Army, and ſtood in Suſpenſe * 


ther he ſhould make an Attempt by him — | 


Li, ax, hee we 
Forces of the Duke of Ferrara and the 
French Lances under Chatillon. Some 


may perhaps defend - his Conduct in this 


Particular; but who can excuſe him for 
not leading his Army, after the Taking of 
Caftel Franco, to the Gates of Bologna, 


without giving Time to that City to take 
Breath, and before any Succours had en- 


tered it, while the People were in Suſpenſe, 
and the Confuſion and Terror, as it ordi- 
ns in fudden Caſes, increaſed 
above Meaſure, - which. were the only 
Means, if there were any at all, of obtain- 
ing a Conqueſt or an hanourable Compo- 
ſition. Yet perhaps: we ſhauld: often pay 
leſs Regard to the Authority of thoſe who 
find Fault with the Conduct of Enterpriſes 
that have proved unſucceſsful, if it were 
poſfible for us at the ſame time to know 
what would have happened from the Fur- 
ſuit nr ; 


EPS the Retreat af 8 the Fope ob- 
ſtinately 


Pontif inveighed bitterly 3 


and War. 
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A D. and filled the Ears of all the Chriſtian 

2520. Princes with Complaints that the King of 
France unjuſtly, and in Contradiction to 
the Truth of Facts, aſſuming the Name 
and Title of Mo? Chriſtian, and holding 

in Contempt the Confederacy ſo ſolemnly 
contracted at Cambray, prompted alſo by 

an ambitious Deſire of ſeizing upon Tah, 


and a wicked Thirſt after the Blood of the 
Raman Pontiff, had ſent an Army to be- 
ſiege him, with the whole College of Car- 
dinals, and all the Prelates, in Bologna. His 
Holineſs then returned with greater Ardor 
than eyer to his warlike Schemes and Pro- 
jects, and refuſing to treat with the Ambaſſa- 
dors who, in Purſuance of the Negotiations 
begun with Chaumont, ſpoke to him about 
coming to an Agreement, he told them 
he would liſten to no Terms till he was 
put in Poſſeſſion of Ferrara. And though 
by the Fatigues which he underwent, 
from ſuch a Variety of Buſineſs, both in 
Body and Mind, his Diſorder was again 
exaſperated, he applied himſelf afreſh to 
liſting of Soldiers, and to ſollicit the Ve- 
netians, who at laſt laid a Bridge over the 


Fo between Fichreruolo and Stellata, to 
ſend 
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ſend Part of their Troops, under the Mar- 4. D. 
quis of Mantoua, to Modena to join his 8 
own Forces, and with the other Part to 
diſtreſs Ferrara, aſſuring them that i In a 


very few Days he would make himſelf 
Maſter of that City, together with Reggio 


and Rubiera. The Venetians delayed to 


paſs the River on Account of the Danger 
which they were ſure to incur, if, as it 


was feared, the Pope ſhould happen to 


die. They were, however, at laſt con- 
ſtrained to ſubmit to his Will, and leaving 
Part of their Forces on the farther Bank 


of the Po, they ſent the reſt, , conſiſting of 


Five Hundred Men at Arms, Sixteen 
Hundred light Horſe, and Five Thouſand 


Foot towards Modena, but not under the . 
Marquis of Mantoua; for he had ſtopped 


3 


M arquis 4 \ 


at Sermidi, and was buſy i in levying. Sol- of Mas. 
diers both Horſe and Foot, which he was 7g ſuſ- 
afterwards to conduct, as he ſaid, to the — 


Army. By this Dilatoringds he had ren- 


dered himſelf ſuſpected by the Venetians; he 


came however to San Felice, a Caſtle in 


the Modeneſe; but on receiving Advice 
that the French from Verona were ravaging 
the Mantouen, on dere the Neceſ- 


Vox. V. ſity 
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— with the Pontiff's Permiſſion for 


_ written to the: Pope from Mantoua that he 


Motions 
of the 


| Poje's 


Troops. 


ſuſpected him of Infidelity, and believed, 
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ſity he was under of defending his State, he 


Mantoun, but with heavy Complaints n 
the Venctiant. For though he had pro- 
riſa to comme back with all Speed, they 


as it was alſo the general Perſuaſion 
throughout Taly, that Chaumont, to fur- 
niſh him with an Excuſe for not going to | 
the Army, had, with his Conſent, or- 
dered ſome French Soldiers to make an In- 
curſion into the Mantouum: And this Suſ- 
picion was increaſed after the Marquis had 


was e there 5 Siekneſs. 


Tut E Troops of the Podh, thoſe of the 
Venetians, and the Spaniſh Lances, were 
now all joined together in and about Ne. 
dena, and it was not deubted but that, if 
they had put themſelves in Motion with- 
out Delay, Chaumont, who, after quitting 
the Bologneſe,- had, to ſave Charges, diſ- 
banded his Halian Infantry, would have 
alſo abandoned Reggio, and preſerved only 
the Cittadel, But reſuming Courage from 
ay Slowneſs of * * he began to 

make 
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make freſh Levies, with an Intention to 4. Pa. 


attend ſolely to the Preſervation of Saſſuolo, 


Rubtera, Reggio and Parma. While the 8 
Pope's Army lay thus encamped about 


Modena, uncertain as yet whether to pro- 


ceed forwards, or to turn back towards 


Ferrara, ſome Squadrons of the Church, 
in an Excurſion towards Reggio, were put 
to Flight by the French with the Loſs of an 
Hundred of their Horſe, and Count M- 
telica was taken Priſoner. At this Time 
the Duke of Ferrara, and M. Chatillin 
with the French Forces, being encamped 
along the Po, between the 'Spedaletto and 
Bondino, oppoſite to the Venetian Troops 
on the other Side of that River, the Vene- 
tian Fleet, on account of the Rigour of 


the Seaſon, as it was ill ſupplied with Ne- 


ceſſaries from Venice, being on its Retreat 


was attacked by a Number of Barks from 


Ferrara, which with their Cannon ſunk 
eight of their Veſſels, the reſt with Diffi= 
culty making their Way to *Caflel Nuovo 
dl Po, ſeated on the Ditch that diſcharges 
itſelf into the Tauaro and the Adice, where 
it is loſt, The Pontiff then gave Or- 


| Dos that his Army, which, the Marquis 


'& 257 of 


A. P. on Mantbua not having yet left his Capital, 
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was under the Command of ' Fabrizio Co- 
luonna, ſhould leave a Garriſon in Modena 
under the Duke of Urbino, and march di- 
rectly for Ferrara; encouraging his Ge- 
nerals, who unanimouſly condemned this 
Step, with almoſt infallible Hopes of an 
Inſurrection in that City. But after they 
had entered on their March they returned 
back the ſame Day by Order from hisHoli- 
neſs, without knowing what had induced 
him to ſo ſudden a Change, and the firſt De- 
fign being laid aſide they went and laid 
Siege to the Town of Saſſuolo, into which 
Chaumont had put a Garriſon of Five Hun- 
dred Gaſcon Foot. After two Days Bat- 
tery. to the great Joy of the Pontiff, who 
heard the Rr of his own Cannon 
againſt Saſſuolb from the ſame Chamber in 
which he had a few Days before, to his 
great Mortification, heard the Thunder of 
his Enemy's Artillery at Spilimberto, as 
ſoon as the Aſſault was given, the Town 
was taken with very little Difficulty, for 


the Garriſon was in Confuſion; and the 


Cannon being immediately planted againſt 
the Caſtle, where the Soldiers were re- 
tired, 
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tired, it no ſooner began to play than the 4.9 D. 
— 


Place ſurrendered without making a Ca- 
pitulation, to the great Diſgrace or Mis- 
fortune of the Governor Giovanni da Ca- 
ſale, who had behaved in like manner in 
his Defence of the Caſtle of Forli againſt 


Valentino. He was a Man of very low 


Birth, and had riſen to ſo conſiderable a 


Command, by being, when in the F lower 


of his Youth, a Favourite of Lodovico 


Sforza. After the Taking of Saſſuolo the 
Army proceeded and took Formigine ; and 
the Pope then gave Orders to lay Siege to 
Monteccbio, a ſtrong Town of Importance, 
ſituated between the high Road and the 
Mountain, on the ED of Parma and 
Reggio, and in the Poſſeſſion of the Duke 
of Ferrara, though partly in the Territory 
of Parma; but Fabritio Colonna refuſed to 


obey, alledging that he was prohibited by 
his King to moleſt any Place within = 


e Juriſdiction. F 


. > no Proviſion againſt theſe 
Diſaſters, but leaving Aubigni with Five 
Hundred Lances and Two Thouſand 0 
Se Foot, commanded by General Ma- 


2 n "" 
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lard, in Reggio, ſhut himſelf up in Parma, 


— having received freſh Orders from his 


King to be frugal in his Expences. For his 
Majeſty, continuing in his Reſolution to lie 
ſtill till the Spring, had made no Proviſion 


for his Affairs on this Side the Mountains; 


whence his Intereſt in Eacy declined, and 
his Enemies took Encouragement. The 


Pontiff, impatient and diſſatisfied that his 


Troops -made no further Progrefe, would 
not admit the Excuſes of his Generals, 
ſuch as the Seaſon of the Year and other 
Difficulties, but ſummoning them all to 
Bologna, propoſed the Siege of Ferrara. 


None approved of the Project but the Ve- 


netian Ambaſſadors, who came into it, 


either out of Fear of incurring the Diſ- 


pleaſure of his Holineſs by co confradicting 
him, or becauſe their Troops might return 
nearer their own Borders. Every Body 


Elſe condemned the Propoſal, but to no 


Purpoſe, for he would allow of no farther 


Time for Conſultation, but only to receive 


Pope re- 

| ſolves on 
the Siege 
of Ferra- 
ra. 


Orders. The Siege of Ferrara was 'then 
determined; but with this Precaution, that, 
to prevent the French from relieving it, an 
* if it did not * very difficult, 
was 
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was to be firſt made on Mirandola. This 4. . | 
Town with Concordia were in Subjection wer ; 


to the Sons of Lodovico Pio, who were 


under the Tutelage of their Mother Frans 


ceſca, and were kept firmly devoted to the 


French Intereſt by the Influence of Gian- 


jacopo da Triuulzi, natural Father to the 
Lady, by whoſe Means her Children had- 
obtained of Cæſar the Inveſtiture of theſe 
Towns. The Pope had long before taken 
them under his Protection, as appeared by 
a Brief; but he excuſed what he was un- 
dertaking on account of the Condition of 
the preſent Times, which conftrained him 
not to ſuffer theſe Places to be in the Poſ- 


ſeſſion of Perſons whom he ſuſpected; and 


offered, if they were voluntarily yielded up 
to him, to reſtore them as ſoon as he had 
acquired Ferrara. It was doubted at that 


Time, and the Doubt grew much ſtronger 


afterwards, that the Cardinal of Pava, 
who was before ſuſpected of holding pri- 
vate Intelligence with the King of France, 


was cunningly the Author of this Counſel; 


with a Deſign to divert, by this Enterpriſe 


upon Mirandola, the Siege of Ferrara; 


which City had at that Time no conſider- 
1 4 48100 able 
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4. D. able Fortifications, nor numerous Garriſon, 


A. te French were enfeebled in Body andSpi- 


1510. 
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rit by Fatigues, the Duke had noPower,and 
the King no Will to make better Proviſions. 


WHILE the Pope was thus ardently in- 


tent on promoting the Operations of War, 


the King of France choſe rather to employ 
himſelf in Negotiations than in making 
freſh Preparations, and was continually 
treating with the Biſhop of Gor:tz on Af- 
fairs that had been ſome Time depending. 
But though they ſeemed to admit of no 


Difficulty when firſt brought upon the 


Carpet, yet they were ſpun out to a great 
Length in the Negotiation, by the Delays 
of Cæſar in his Anſwers, and becauſe there 
was ſome Doubt arifing from the Conduct 
of the King of Aragon. That Prince, be- 


ſides other ſuſpicious Actions, had lately 


recalled his Troops from Verona into his 


Kingdom of Naples, on Pretence that a 


Turkiſh Fleet had appeared off Otranto“. 
Cæſar and the King of France thought it 


neceſſary therefore to aſſure themſelves of 


his 
* The Turks duly appeared before Otranto and 
Taranto with a Fleet of four Galleys, five Sloops, and 


twelve Brigantings, Aocenigo. 
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his Intentions, as well with Regard to the 10 Ki 

| Continuation of the League of Cambray, — 

as to what Meaſures were to be taken with 

the Pontiff, if he perſiſted in his Alliance 

with the Yenetians, and in his Reſolution 

of reducing the State of Ferrara under im- 

| mediate Subjection to the Church. The 

Catholic King, after ſome Days, returned 

an Anſwer to theſe Demands, taking Oc- 

caſion at the ſame time to clear himſelf - 

from the Complaints of Cz/ar and the TENG” 

King of France againſt his Conduct. 1 * King 

had granted, he faid, the Three Hundred % 44g. 

Lances to the Pope, becauſe he was dds of 

obliged to it by the Inveſtiture, and only gc 

for the Purpoſe of defending the State of of France. 

the Church, and of recovering its antient 

Fiefs : That he had recalled his Men at 

Arms from Verona, becauſe the Time for 

which he had promiſed them to Czſor was 

expired; he ſhould not, however, have or- 

dered them home, if he had not takea 

Alarm at the Turk : That his Ambaſſados. 

at Bologna had, together with other Am- 

baſſadors, interpoſed with Chaumont far 

procuring an Agreement, not to gain Time 

tor the Pope to receive Succours, but with 
| 2 
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an Intent to extinguiſh fo miſchievous a 
Flame, that threatened to ſpread itſelf 


through Chriſtendom, eſpecially as he 


knew with what great Reluctancy his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty made War upon 
the Church : It had been always his Pur- 
poſe to fulfil his Engagements made at 
Cambray, and was willing to exert himſelf 
much farther for the future, by aſſiſting 
Cæſar with Five Hundred Lances and Two 


Thouſand Foot againſt the Venetians. It 


was not his Intention by any Means to 
bind himſelf under new Obligations, nor 
reſtrain himſelf by new Articles, becauſe 
he ſaw no urgent Occaſion, and he was 
willing to keep himſelf free, that he might 


be the better enabled to carry on a War 


againſt the Infidels of Africa: He would 
not be acceſſary to increaſing the Dangers 
and Calamities of Chriſtendom, which 
ſtood in Want of Repoſe : He approved of 
a General Council, and of a Reformation of 


the Church, provided it were univerſal, 


and that the Times were not unfavourable; 
and that he was of this Diſpoſition none 


could be a better Evidence than the King 
of France, with whom he had communi- 


cated 


Dod. 


Chriſtian Republic. 
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cated his Sentiments on that Head at Sa- 4. P. 


ſeaſonable; for the Foundation of Coun- 


cils muſt be Peace and Concord among 
Chriſtians, ſince nothing can be concluded 
for the Good of the Public without a 


1510 


But the Times were now very un 


hearty Concurrence of united Wills. Be- 


ſides, it was by no means commendable to 


hold a Council at ſuch a Time, and in ſuch 


a Manner, as to make it appear that it 


was ſet on Foot more out of Indignation 


and Revenge, than with a Zeal for the Ho- 


nour of God, or the Welfare of the 


His Catholic Majeſty 
beſides ſpoke in private to the Ambaſſadors 
of Cæſar, and told them that he thought it 


very hard that he ſhould be obliged to aſ- 
fiſt their Maſter in the Preſervation of 


Towns, which he might afterwards make 
over to the King of France for a Sum of 
— ; 2 1 NY Verona. 


The Intentions of the Catholic King 
ſufficiently appearing from his Anſwer, the 


| Biſhop of Goritæ, Plenipotentiary from 
Czjar, on one Part, and the King of 


France on the other, loſt no Time, 


but 
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3 D. but entered into a new Confederacy with a 

© - cp Clauſe that left room for the Pope to ac- 
1 cede to it within two Months, and the 
vention Kings of Aragon and Hungary within four, 
= 1 The King of France obliged himſelf to pay 
the King to Ceſar a Sum of Money (which was a 
8 neceſſary Foundation for eſtabliſhing an 
Agreement with .that Prince) amounting 

to Ten Thouſand Ducats, Part in Hand, 

Part at Times. Cz/ar engaged to paſs in- 

to Tay next Spring with Three Thouſand 
Horſe, and Ten Thouſand Foot, againſt 

the Venetians, in which Caſe the King was 

to furniſh him, at his own Expence, with 
Twelve Hundred Lances and Eight Thou- 

ſand Foot, with a ſufficient Train of Ar- 

tillery ; and by Sea with two light Galleys, 

and four other Veſſels called Baſtard: : 

They were to act conformably to the Con- 
federacy of Cambray, and jointly to ſollicit 

the Obſervation of the ſame by the Pope 

and the Catholic King. And if the Pope 
ſhould make a Difficulty of doing it on 
account of the Affair of Ferrara, the King 
ſhould be bound to reſt ſatisfied with what 
ſhould be thought reaſonable. But if the 


| Pontiff refuſed their Requeſt, the Affair 
of 
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of the Council was to be proſecuted, for 4. b. 


1510, 


which Purpoſe Cæſar was to aſſemble the 
Prelates of Germany, as the King of France 
had aſſembled thoſe of his own Kingdom, 
in.order to proceed according to the Ad- 
vice of theſe arena 


1 HE Ae of the new Convention 
bet ing publiſhed, Goritz, loaded with Ho- og 
Fe and Preſents, returned to his Prince, — red. 
And the King of France, who had lately _—_ of 
entered-into an Agreement with the five OY” 
Cardinals, that had the Management of 
the Council, that neither Party ſhould, 


without the other's Conſent, come to an 
Accommodation with the Pope, ſignified 


by his Speeches, his eager Deſire of paſ- 
fing into Tay in Perſon with ſuch a Force 
as would for a long Time be ſufficient to 
ſecure his Poſſeſſions in that Country. To 
ſupport, however, for the preſent, the de- 
clining State of his Affairs, he gave ſtrict 
Orders to Chaumont not to ſuffer the Duke 


VO ie 97111 of 
NMocenige ſpeaks of other Negotiations previous to 
the Council, in which it was propoſed by the diſcontented 
Cardinals that Cyprus, Candia, Corfu and Venice ſhould 


be given to the King of Spain: Yicenza, Trevigi, the 


Province of Friuli, and Padona to Cæſar; and Lucca, 
_ Florence and — to the King of France. 
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4. D. of ee to be ruined; on which that 


1510. 


w—» General ſent the Duke a farther Reinforce- 


Motions 
of the 
Pope's 
Army. 


ment of Eight Hundred German Foot, to 
be added to the Two Hundred Lances 
which were there bab under . 5 


Ox the other Side, the Recleſiaſtic 
Artny, after making, though flowly, the 
neceſſary Proviſions, and leaving in M- 


dena à Garriſon of an Hundred Men at 


Arms, Four Hundred light Horſe, and 
Twenty-five Hundred Foot, under Marc 
Antonio Colonna, went and laid Siege to 
Concordia; the Town was taken by Storm 
on the ſame Day that the Artillery was 
planted againſt it, and the Caſtle aſterwards 
capitulated; the Army then proceeded, 
and ſat down before Mirandola. It was 
towards the End of December, and the 
Seaſon was more ſevere than uſual; for 
which Reaſon, and becauſe the Town was 
ſtrong, and it was not to be ſuppoſed that 

the French would ſit ſtill, and ſuffer a 
Place of ſuch Importance and Conveniency 
to be loſt, the Generals more than the reſt 
doubted whether they ſhould be able to 
take it. T he Py Rn; had ſo confi- 
dentiy 


hat 
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the War, that when, on account of the 


Diſagreement between the Duke of Ubino 


and this Cardinal of Pavia, he ſent a new 
Legate, the Cardinal of Sinigaglia, to his 
Army, he charged him in public to take 
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1510. 


Care above all things that when the 


Army entered Ferrara, that City might, 
as much as poſſible, be preſerved. On 


the fourth Day after the Army came be- 


fore M:randola the Batteries were in readi- 
neſs, and began to play; but the Beſiegers 
laboured under many Inconveniencies from 
the Seafon, and for Want of Proviſions, 
which came but ſparingly from the Mode- 
neſe, for the French had thrown Fifty 
Lances intoGua/talla,as many into Coreggio, 
and Two Hundred and Fifty into Carpi; 


and by breaking down all the Bridges, and 


ſeizing all the Paſſes, had rendered it im- 
poſſible to receive any Supplies by the other 
Way out of the Mantouan. But this 


Scarcity was on a ſudden in ſome meaſure. 


relieved ; for the French in Carpr, on a 
falſe Alarm that the Enemy's Army was in 


full March to attack them, bein 8 terrified 


becauſe 


— 
— — — 
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becauſe they had no Artillery, youll 
tately abandoned the Place. 


Ar the End of this Year the Pontif 


| ſuffered ſome Blemiſh in his perſonal Cha- 


Pope dif- * 
ſatisfied 
with the 
Flaren- 
tines. 


racter; it was reported that, with his Pri- 
vity and Conſent, by Means of the. Cardinal 
de Medici, a Plot was carried on by Marc 


Antonio Colonna, and ſome young Men r 


_ Florence for aſſaſſinating Piero Soderini the 


Gonfaloniere, by whoſe Influence, it was 
ſuppoſed, the Florentines were confirmed in 
the French Intereſt. For the Pope had 


tried all the Arts of Perſuaſion to induce 


that Republic to join in his Meaſures, but 


had not ſucceeded; on the contrary, was 


ſo far from it, that the Florentines had not 
long before, at the Requeſt of the King 
of France, given Warning for breaking the 
Truce with the Seneſe, to the great Mor- 
tification of the Pope; and though his 
Majeſty, who only wanted to frighten the 


Seneſe, deſired the Florentines not to com- 


mence Hoſtilities till ſix Months after the 


Time of the Warning ſhould be expired, 
they would not agree to that Part of his 
Requeſt: They had moreover ſent the 


King Two Hundred Men at Arms to pro- 
| tect 


. as "> ath g—_— 
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tet the Dutchy of Milan, which his Ma- 4 nxt 
jeſty demanded of them in conſequence of * 274 


their Confederacy, not ſo much for the 


Importance of ſuch an Aſſiſtance, as with 


a View to embroil them with the Pope. 


And ſuch was the State of the public Af- 


fairs in the End of the Year 1510. 


The Beginning of the new Year was 
fignalized by a moſt memorable Incident, 
unexpected, and unknown to all paſt Ages, 
For the Pope imagining that the Siege 
of Mirandola proceeded but ſlowly, and 
aſcribing the ſame partly to the Unſkilful- 
neſs, partly to the Perfidy of his Officers, 
and eſpecially of his Nephew, though it 
proceeded in a greater meaſure from the 


Multitude of Difficulties, took a Reſo- 


lution to haſten it by his own Preſence. 


So much did he prefer the Gratification of p. ung. 


his violent and unruly Paſſions before all cious Hu- 
other Regards, that he was not to be re- — 


ſtrained by confidering with himſelf how 


unbecoming it muſt be, and how un- 


worthy of the Majeſty of ſo exalted a 


Station, for a Roman Pontiff to go in Per- 
fon with Armies againſt Chriſtian Towns ; 
. V. K and 
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4. D. and the dangerous Conſequence of diſre- 


RE garding Fame, and deſpiſing the Judg- 


ment which all the World would be ready 
to paſs upon him by furniſhing his Ene- 
mies with colourable Reaſons, and in a 
manner juſtifying thoſe who, principally 


under a Pretence that his Government was 


pernicious to the Church, and that he was 

- guiltyof ſcandalous and incorrigible Abuſes, 1 

were labouring to procure a Council, and { 

to ſtir up the Princes againſt him. This F 

was the common Talk of the whole Court, I 

every one was ſurpriſed, all highly blamed 4 

him, and the Venetian Ambaſſadors no leſs 1 

than the reſt: the Cardinals alſo ſuppli- \ 

_ cated him, with the greateſt Earneſtneſs, tl 

not to go. But no Intreaties nor Per- fi 

ſuaſions could prevail with him to alter his © 

Reſolution. 21 5 te 

| II. 

On the ſecond of January the Pope ſet py 

out from Bologna, attended by three Car- of 

dinals, and arriving in the Camp took up 1 

his Quarters in the Houſe of a Peaſant, ex- 4 

Abbe of poſed to the Fire of the Enemy's Artillery, p. 

Mir an- being not above two ordinary Bow Shots Fa 
e from the Walls of Mirandela, In this W _ 


Station 


r AA. ERS. Yo. 


Concordia, where he was addreſſed by Al. 
berto Pio deputed from Chaumont with gotiated 
Propoſitions on various Plans for an Ac- in Vain. 
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Station he was continually fatiguing him- TT D. 


ſelf, and exerciſing his Body no leſs than 
his Mind and Authority, almoſt vetpatally. - 
on Horſeback, riding now here and now 
there, about the Lines, and puſhing for- 
wards the Completion of the Batteries, 
which, as well as all the other military 
Operations, had been hitherto greatly re- 
tarded by the extreme Rigour of the Sea- 
ſon, and by the Snows that fell almoſt 
without Intermiſſion, as well as by the 


Deſertion of the Pioneers, which no Care 


was able to prevent, for beſides their ſuf- 


ferings on account of the Severity of the 


Weather, they were greatly annoyed by 


the Cannon of the Place. It was there- 


fore neceſſary to caſt up new Works for 
covering the Men employed on the Bat- 
teries, and to procure a freſh Recruit of Pio- 
neers. While theſe Preparations were 
making, Julius finding the Inconveniencies 
of the Camp at that Seaſon, retired to 


commodation. But though Alberto took 


the Pains to go to and fro ſeveral Times 


K 2 between 


Peace ne- 
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4. P. between the Parties, nothing was effected, 
Either through the Pope's uſual Obſtinacy, 


ſuſpected, did not act in the N egotiation | 
with due Sincerity. 


or becauſe Alberlo, as with Reaſon was 


Tux Pope ſtaid but a few Days at Con- 
cordia, but hurried back to the Army, 
with the ſame Impatience, and an Ardor 
not to be cooled by the heavy Snow which 
fell all the Way, nor the ſevere Froſt, 
hardly ſupportable by the Soldiery. He 


now took his Lodging in a little Church, 


near his Artillery, and nearer the Walls of 
the Town than his firſt Quarters were. 
And as he was diſſatisfied with all that had 


been done, or was now doing, he broke 


out into moſt vehement Complaints againſt 


his Officers, except Marc Antonio Colonna, 


whom he had newly ordered thither from 


Modena. In the fame violent Manner he 


hurried himſelf among the Troops, now 


crying out upon ſome for not doing their 


Duty, then animating and encouraging 
others, and, in ſhort, performing both in 
Words and Deeds the Office of General. 
and to ſtimulate ye Soldiers 'to behave 

| manfully, 


> — — 28 A 9 — — — 2 


. 


FS 9. ui 
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manfully, he promiſed to agree to no Ca- 4. P. 
pitulation, but to leave the Town entirely EA 
to be plundered at their Diſcretion. - It 
was certainly a remarkable Caſe, and a 
Sight vety uncommon in the Eye of the 
World, to ſee a King of France, a ſecular 


Prince, of an Age not yet palt its Vigour, Parallel 


between 


and at that Time in a good State of Health, the Con- 


trained up from his Youth in the Exerciſe rg - 
of Arms, at preſent taking his Repoſe in and — 
his Apartment, and leaving to his Gene N 
rals the Adminiſtration of a War under- 
taken principally againſt himſelf ; and, on 

the other Side, to behold the High Prieſt, 

the Vicar of Chriſt on Earth, old and 
infirm, and educated in Eaſe and Plea- 

ſures, now employed in Perſon in manage- 

ing a War excited by himſelf againſt 
Chriſtians ; and at the Siege of a paultry 
Town, expoſing himſelf to all the Fa- 


tigues and Dangers of a Commander of 


Armies, and retaining nothing of the 


Pontift but the Name and the Habit. 


JuLivs, by his extreme Sollicitude, 
his Complaints, his Promiſes and his 
Threatenings, prevailed ſo effectually, that 

K 3 the 
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the Siege of Mirandola was carried on with 
greater Expedition than it would otherwiſe 


have been. The Progreſs, however, of 


the Beſiegers was retarded by many Diffi- 
culties, which proceeded from the ſmall 
Number of Pioneers, and becauſe the 


Army was not provided with many Pieces 
of Artillery, of which thoſe of the Vene- 


German. 


tians were not very large, and the Damp- 
neſs of the Weather in ſome meaſure ob- 
ſtructed the Effects of the Gunpowder. 
The Garriſon, conſiſting of about Four 


Hundred foreign Foot, commanded by 
Aleſſandro da Trivulzi, made a brave De- 


fence, and they were encouraged to make a 


bolder Reſiſtance from Hopes of Relief 


which had been promiſed by Chaumont*, 
That General having received the King's 
Orders not to let Mirandola fall into the 


Hands of the Pope, had ſent for the Spa- 


niſb Foot that were in Verona, aſſembled 
his Troops from all Quarters, was con- 


tinually liſting Men, and cauſed the Duke 


* Mirandola was defendcd by the Widow of Lodovico 
Count of Mirandola, who had been dead eight Months. 
She was Daughter to Gianjacopo da Trivulxi, and Ale/- 
Jendro the Commander of the Garriſon, was his Coufin- 


of 


” -- 2 — 


. 


— 


— — GY 
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of Ferrara to do the: fame, promiſing to 4. . 
attack, before the 20th of January was — — 


paſſed, the Enemy in their Camp. But 
many Circumſtances concurred to render 
the Execution of this Enterprife botli diffi- 
cult and dangerous; as, the Shortneſs of 


the Time for getting together the neceſ- 


ſary Proviſions, the Leiſure given the Ene- 
my to fortify their Camp, and the Fa- 
tigue of conducting the Artillery, Ammu- 
nition, and Proviſions in ſo cold a Seaſon, 
through very bad Roads, and the deepeſt 
Snows that had fallen for many Yeats: 

And theDifficulties were augmented by the 
General, who ought to have made Amends 
by his Expeditiouſneſs, for his loſt Time. 

For though Chaumont had all on a ſudden 
ſet out Poſt for Milan, under Pretence of 
a more than ordinary Sollicitude to make 
Proviſions of Money and other Neceſ- 
faries; it was reported and credited that 


he was gone thither in Purſuit of an 


amourous Intrigue' with a Milaneſe Lady. 


His Abſence, though he ſpeedily returned, 


had greatly depreſſed the Spirits of his 
Soldiers, and the Hopes of thofe who 


defended Mirandola; whence many did 


K 4 not 
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not ſcruple to affirm, that the Hatred 
| —y— Which Chaumont had conceived againſt 

Gianjacopo da Trivulzio had as pernicious 
Effects as his Negligence and Cowardice, 
and that preferring the Gratification of 


his own Paſſions to the King's Intereſt, he 


was pleaſed with beholding the Grand- 
children of Trivulgio deprived of their State. 
On the other Part the Pontiff ſpared no 


Pains nor Coſt to obtain his Ends, and his 
Rage was increaſed by the Death of two 
Perſons in his Kitchen, who were killed 
by a Cannon Ball from the Town, which 
obliged him to remove his Quarters; and 
though he could not refrain from return- 
ing thither the next Day, he was con- 


ſtrained by new Dangers to retire to the 
Apartments of Cardinal Regino, which, 


by Chance, coming to the Knowledge of 
the Beſiegers, they pointed a large Piece of 
Cannon againſt that Place, which put him 


in Danger of his Life. At laſt the De- 


fendants, having entirely loſt all Hopes of 
Relief, the Cannon of the Enemy having 
done mighty Execution, and beſides the 
Waters of the Ditch being ſo deeply frozen 
as to bear the Scldiers, —_ feared that 


wy 


The Caſtle ſurrendered at the ſame time, 
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they ſhould not be able to refiſt the firſt Aſ- 4- P. 


. 


1511. 


fault, which was preparing tobe given with.. 
in two Days; and therefore, on the ſame ½ _ 


with them, ſent out Deputies to the Pope, 
wich an Offer of Surrender on Condition 
that they might be ſecured in their Lives 
and Effects. The Pope at firſt anſwered 
that he would not be obliged to ſave the 


Lives of the Soldiers, but at length, being 


overcome by the Intreaties of all his. Atten- 


dants, he accepted of the Conditions pro- 
poſed, except that Aleſſandro da Trivulzio, 
with ſome Officers of Foot, ſhould remain 


his Priſoners; and that the Town, to re- 
deem itſelf from being plundered, as had 
been promiſed the Soldiers, ſhould pay a 


certain Sum of Money“; but the Troops 


reckoning the Pillage of the Place as their 
juſt Due becauſe it had been - promiſed 


them, the Pope was at no ſmall Pains to 


prevent them from ſacking it. He cauſed 
himſelf to be mounted upon the Walls, be- 
cauſe the Gates were beaten down, and 
from thence deſcended into the Town. 


and 
* Sixty Pounds of Gold. Bembo. = 


Day that Chaumont had promiſed to be /« fur- 
rendered. 


154 HTN oa 
A. D. and the Counteſs had Leave to retire with 
— her Effects. The Pope reſtored Miran- 
dela to Count Grovanfranceſco*, and made 
over to him all the Right and. Title of the 

Sons of Lodovico, as acquired by himſelf 

in a juſt War, receiving of him a Bond, 

and for Security of its Performance the 
Perſon of his Son, for the Payment of 
Twenty Thouſand Ducats, within a cer- 

tain Time, to recompenſe him for his 
Charge.. For the Security of the Town, 


to any Negotiations or Agreement, if, be- 
fore he treated on any other Article of 
Peace, he were not firſt put in Poſſeſſion 
of Ferrara. | 
"44 | | THE 
* Becauſe his Father had left it to him by Will. Bembo: 


that the French might not ſeize upon it th 
after the Army was gone, he left a Gar- = 
riſon of Five Hundred Spaniſb and Three bl 
Hundred 7alian Foot. From Mirandola it 
the Army marched to Sermidi, a Caſtle in U 
the Mantouan, ſituated on the Po, the Pon- h 
tiff being big with Expectations of ac- t 
quiring Ferrara without Delay; for onthe 1 * 
fame Day that he took Poſſeſſion of Mi- 
randola, he very reſolutely anſwered A. I 
berto Pio that he would no more hearken | 

| 


©. #0 


ditions of Peace, ordered (Chaumont not 
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TAN Pontiff was, however, obliged. to 4. O. 


| alter his Meaſures on a new Reſolution . 


taken. by the French. For the King con- 8 
ſidering how the Reputation of his Arms 1 
was diminiſhed by the Loſs of Mir andbla, 0 A 


and deſpairing of ever inducing the Pope Eccle- 


ſiaſtic 
to come voluntarily into any equitable Con- 8. 


only to attend to the Defence of Ferrara, 
but not to abſtain alſo, if a fair Opportunity 
preſented, from carrying his Arms into 
the Dominions of the Church. Chaumont, 
in Obedience to theſe Commands, aſſem- 
bled his Troops from every Quarter, and 
the Pope, by Advice of his Generals, re- 
tired to Bologna, either out of Fear, or to 
haſten, as it was ſaid, from a nearer Place, 
the Siege of Fort Genivolo. On this At- 
tempt he deſigned to ſend ſome of the 
Troops which he had in Romagna, and 
went himſelf to Zugos, from whence he 
proceeded at laſt to Ravenna, not thinking 
perhaps that ſo petty an Enterpriſe required 
his Preſence*®. The Forces of the Vene- 
| | i | Hans, 
* In Bologna the Pope labouring under the Butden of 
Old Age, and the Fatigues he had undergone in that diſ- 


mal Station at Mirandala, was ſeized with a Fever and 
ſome old Infirmities. Giowis. 
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tians, not thinking fit to attack Ferrara in 
the Neighbourhood of the Enemy, had 

poſted themſelves at Bondino; and the Ec- 

cleſiaſtic Troops with the Spaniards, who 

at the Pope's Intreaties continued in his 
Service beyond the Term of three Months, 
which was expired, encamped between 
Cento and Finale. 


On the other Side Chaumont, having aſ- 
ſembled his Forces, found himſelf ſupe- 
rior to the Enemy in Foot, and ſuperior 
alſo in the Goodneſs but not in the Num- 
ber of his Horſe. On holding a Council 
of War the French Generals adviſed him 
to join his Army with the Troops of the 


Duke of Ferrara, and then to go in 


queſt of the Enemies. And there was 


Room to hope that, though they were 
ſtrongly and advantageouſly poſted, by the 


Valour of his Men, and by the Force of 


the Artillery, they would be conſtrained 
to retire; and, in conſequence, not only 
the City of Ferrara would be freed from 
all Danger, but the Arms of the King 


would intirely recover their loſt Reputa- 


tion to that very Day. It was beſides 
ts = urged, 


ur 
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urged, in favour of this Opinion, that 4. P. 
the General, in paſſing with his Army 


through the Mantouan, would deprive the 
Marquis of Excuſes, and remove thoſe 
Impediments, which, as he pretended, 
prevented him from appearing in Arms, 
as a Feudatory of Cæſar, and in the Pay 
of the King : And that his Declaration 
would be very conducive to the Security 
of Ferrara, and of great Diſſervice to 
the Enemy in the War, fince the Forces 
of the Venetians would by this means be 
deprived of no ſmall Conveniences, in 
furniſhing themſelves with Proviſions, 
and in the Command of Bridges and 
Paſſes of Rivers ; and beſides the Marquis 
would immediately recall his Troops that 
were in the Army of the Church. 


BUT Trivulzizo, who was returned 
from France on the ſame Day that Miran- off 


dla was loſt, was of a different Opinion, v«/ziv. | 


demonſtrating the Danger of attacking 
an Enemy in his ſtrong Entrenchments ; 
and the pernicious Conſequence of ſub- 
jecting themſelves to a Neceſſity of pro- 
ceeding Day after Day according to his 

Motions. 
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tiant, not thinking fit to attack Ferrara in 


the Neighbourhood of the Enemy, had 
poſted themſelves at Bondino; and the Ec- 
cleſiaſtic Troops with the Spaniards, who 
at the Pope's Intreaties continued in his 


Service beyond the Term of three Months, 


which was expired, encamped between 


Cento and — 

On the SEO Side Chaumont, having aſ- 
ſembled his Forces, found himſelf. ſupe- 
rior to the Enemy in Foot, and ſuperior 
alſo in the Goodneſs but not in the Num- 
ber of his Horſe. On holding a Council 
of War the French Generals adviſed him 
to join his Army with the Troops of the 
Duke of Ferrara, and then to 
queſt of the Enemies. 


ſtrongly and advantageouſly poſted, by the 
Valour of his Men, and by the Force of 
the Artillery, they would be conſtrained 
to retire; and, in conſequence, not only 
the City of Ferrara would be freed from 
all Danger, but the Arms of the King 


would intirely recover their loſt Reputa- 
tion to that very Day. 


It was beſides 
urged, 


gO in 
And there was 
Room to hope that, though they were 
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the General, in paſſing with his Army uv 


through the Mantouan, would deprive the 
Marquis of Excuſes, and remove thoſe 
Impediments, which, as he pretended, 
prevented him from appearing in Arms, 
as a Feudatory of Cæſar, and in the Pay 
of the King: And that his Declaration 
would be very conducive to the Security 


of Ferrara, and of great Diſſervice to 


the Enemy in the War, ſince the Forces 
of the Venetians would by this means be 
deprived of no ſmall Conveniences, in 
furniſhing themſelves with Proviſions, 


and in the Command of Bridges and 


Paſſes of Rivers ; and beſides the Marquis 
would immediately recall his Troops that 
were in the Army of the Church. 


* 


Bu T Trivulzzo, who was returned 
from France on the ſame Day that Miran- 


Opinion 
of Tri- 


dla was loſt, was of a different Opinion, valæie. 


demonſtrating the Danger of attacking 
an Enemy in his ſtrong Entrenchments; 
and the pernicious Conſequence of ſub- 
jecting themſelves to a Neceſſity of pro- 


ceeding =o after Day according to his 
Motions. 
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Tt would be of more Service 


w—— therefore, as well as more ſecure, to move 


prevent them, they would obtain their End 


with the Army towards Modena, or towards 
Bologna ; becauſe if the Enemy, out of 
an Apprehenſion of loſing either of theſe 
Cities, ſhould make a Motion in order to 


by diverting the War from Ferrara. If 


the Enemy ſhould not think fit to move, 


they might with Eaſe make themſelves 
Maſters of one or other of theſe Cities; 
and in caſe of Succeſs, the Pope would 
find himſelf under a greater Neceſſity of 
leaving his ſtrong Camp, in order to de- 
fend his own Dominions, and when he 


was once got out of his Entrenchments, 


he might perhaps give them an Oppor- 
tunity to obtain a glorious Victory over 
him. 


duc were the Sentiments of Trivulzio; 


but the Inclinations of Chaumont and of 


the other French Generals outweighing 


his Authority, the other Advice was ap- 
proved, being alſo enforced with the 


greateſt Sollicitude by Alfonſo d Eſte; for 
he was in hopes that his Enemies would 


by 
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by this means be forced to abandon his J. P. 
Dominions, which; he ſaid, were diſtreſſed 8 4a 
and exhauſted to ſuch a Degree, that it 
was impoſſible for them to ſuſtain any 
longer ſo great a Burden. He was there- 
fore afraid that if the French ſhould re- 
move to a conſiderable Diſtance, the 
Enemy would enter the Poleſine of Fer- 
rara, whence the Diſtreſſes of that City, 
which would in that Caſe be deprived of 
all that Comfort which remained, would 


* aggravated beyond Remedy. 


ThE French Army then took the Road 


E Motions 
e of Lucera, and paſſing by Gonzaga, en- of the 
S camped at Razzuolo and Mia, where — 
1 they reſted three Days on account of the 


: Severity of the Weather, rejecting the 
Advice of thoſe who propoſed to attack 
Mirandola, becauſe it was impoſſible to 
lodge in the open Field, and at the De- 
parture of the Pope all the Villages and 
Houſes about that Place had been burnt. 
Nor did they think fit to make an Attempt 
upon Concordia, which was five Miles 
diſtant, being unwilling to loſe Time 
about an * of ſo ſmall Importance. 
They 
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They proceeded therefore to Quiſtelli, and 
daſing the Secchia on a Bridge of Boats, 
encamped the next Day at Rovere on the 
Po. On the Advice of this March An- 
Arta Gritti, who had recovered the Pole- 
fine of Rovego, and, after leaving Part of 
the Venetian Troops under Bernardino da 
Mentone at Montagnana, to make Head 
againſt the Garriſon of Verona, was come 
with Three Hundred Men at Arms, One 
Thouſand light Horſe, and One Thouſand 
Foot, to the River Po, in order to pro- 
ceed and join the Army of the Church, 
retired to Montagnana, having firſt plun- 
dered the Town of Guaſtalla. From 


Rovere the French proceeded to Sermidi, 


: extending themſelves, but under good 


Diſcipline, into the circumjacent Villages. 


While they lay here encamped Chaumont, 
with ſome of his Officers, but without 
| Trivulzto, made a Step to the Town of 
Stellata, in which Place he expected 


Alfenſo d Efle, in order to conſult and 


reſolve in what Manner they were to pro- 


ceed againſt the Enemy, who were all 
got together in their Quarters at Finale. 


It was there reſolved that Afonſo ſhould 


join 


. FR=T 
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pa Wu and thus united; take up their 
Quarters in certain Villages three Miles 
diſtant from Finale; their future Proceed 

ings to be regulated according to the Na- 
ture of the Places, and the Motions of 
the Enemy. But as ſoon as Chaumont was 
returned to Sermidi, he was informed 
that it was very difficult to conduct an 
Army to theſe Quarters, becauſe of the 


Waters of which the Country about H- 


nale was full; and that there was no 
going thither but by the Road and along 
the Banks of a Canal, which the Enemy 
had taken Care to cut in many Places, 
and had alſo poſted Guards to prevent the 
Paſſage; which, together with the In- 
clemency of the Seaſon, rendered the 
Undertaking very dangerous. Chaumont 
being ſtartled at theſe Difficulties, Afonſo, 
who was attended by ſome Engineers, 
and. Men acquainted with the Country, 
endeavoured to leſſen them, by ſhewing 
the Situation and Diſpoſition of the Places, 


affirming that by the Force of his Can- 


non he would 7 thoſe who guarded 


the cut Paſſes to abandon them, after which 


Vor. V. | L "M0 
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join his Forces with the French about 4 D. 


— 


: 15750 
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. it would be very eaſy to throw over 
wy Bridges, where it was neceſſary for a 
r The General having referred 
the Caſe to be argued and diſputed in a 
Council, the Propoſition: of Aſonſo was 
approved, Triuulzio rather not oppoſing 
than conſenting to it; and perhaps bis 
Taeiturnity had a greater Effect upon the 
Council than his Contradiction would have 
gained, for it ſet them on conſidering 
the Caſe more nearly, when it appeared 
that the Difficulties were greater; and it 
was of no ſmall Weight with them that 
this old and long experienced General had 
always condemned this March; Chaumont 
alſo fearing that if any Misfortune ſhould 
happen the King would charge him as 
the Author of it in Contradiction ta the 
Opinion of ſo wiſe a Captain, adjourned 
the Council to the Day following, when 
he earneſtly entreated Ti uulgia to expreſs 
his Opinion, not with Silence, as he had 
dene the Day before, but in plain and 
. open Words. That Commander being 
moved by his Inſtances, and much more 
by the Importance of the Point in Debate, 
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Rood up, and, all liſtening to him with 7 — 


the 1 Attention, © zac thus: — 


 « T held my Peace Yeſterday becaufls- 
I have found, by frequent Experience, 


that little Regard has been paid to my speech of 
Advice, which, if followed at firſt, would i Cen. 
have prevented our Coming to this Place, eilof War. 


and ſpending, to no Purpoſe, ſo many 
Days, which might have been employed 


to good Advantage. And, indeed, I 


ſhould be to-day in the ſame Sentünenk 
of keeping Silence, if the Importance of 


the Cauſe did not urge me to ſpeak ; for 


we are juſt on the Brink of venturing, as 

may fay, on one very uncertain Chance 
of a Die, this Army, the State of the 
Duke of Ferrara, and the Dutchy of 


Milan; a Stake too great to hazard all 
at once, without reſerving ſomething for 
another Caſt. And I am farther invited 


becauſe, if F gueſs right, Chaumont deſires 


that I ſhould be 'the firſt to adviſe him to 


what he is already inclined in his own 


Mind ; # Thing not new to me, for I have 
at ether Times known my Counſels leſs 


ann when the Queſtiom was about re- 
L 2 tracting 
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4 D. acting ſomething which, perhaps, was . 
ot too maturely reſolved, than when the 5 
firſt Reſolutions were taken. We debate p- 

about marching to fight the Enemy: I 0 

have always known it an inviolable Maxim » 
of great Captains, and have learnt it alſo B 
by my own Experience, never to try the 2 
Fortune of a Battle, unleſs invited by ſome f 
great Advantage, or forced by ſome urgent 6 
Neceſſity. Beſides, according to the * 
Rules of War, it belongs to our Enemies, 4 

who are the Aggreſſors, by putting them- 5 
ſelves in Motion with a Deſign to make a 5 
Conqueſt of Ferrara, to ſeek all Occaſions . 

to come to a Battle; and no way to us, to pe 
whom it is een to ſtand upon the De- V 
fenſive, without putting ourſelves to Trouble, yo 
contrary to all Military Diſcipline, to find 2 

out and attack them. But let us ſee what 2 

Advantage or Neceſiity there may be to 

induce us. To me it appears, and, if 1 a 

am not wholly miſtaken, 1s evident to a 1 
Demonſtration, that what the Duke of Ml C@ 

of 

Ferrara hus propoſed cannot be attempted PR 

| without very great Diſadvantage, ſince = 

R there is no Paſſage to the Quarters deſigned, 


but along the Declivity of a Bank, by a 
narrow 


* 


r 


2 — — Py is, tw. 2 
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narrow and very bad Road, where all our 4. = 


Forces cannot” extend themſelves, and 
where the Enemy can with a ſmall Num- 
ber refiſt a much greater. We muſt be 
under a Neceſſity of ' marching along a 
Bank Horſe after Horſe ; we muſt convey 


our Cannon, Waggons, Carts and Pon-- 


tons by the narrow Paſſage of this Bank. 
And who knows not that in a narrow and 
bad Road, every Piece of Cannon, every 
Waggon that founders, will ſtop the whole 
Army for an Hour at leaſt ;* and that when 
we are encumbered with ſo many Incon- 
veniencies every croſs Accident may eaſily 
put us into Diſorder ? The Enemies lodge 
under Covert, and are provided with Food 
and Forrage; we mult almoſt all of us take 
up our Lodging in the open Air, and it 
will be neceſſary that Forrage ſhould be 
brought after us, nor can we, without the 
greateſt Fatigue, be furniſhed with half of 
what we ſhall want. We are not to refer 


ourſelves to the Reports of Engineers, or 


of Peaſants acquainted with the Country ; 
for Wars are managed by the Weapons of 
Soldiers under the Directions of Generals; 


by ghting | in the open Field, not by Plans 
L 3 drawn 
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4. P. drawn by Men ignorant of War on Paper, 


er traced out with the Finger or a Stick in 
| the Duſt. For my Part, Tanger imagine 
that the Enemies are ſo weak, or their Af. 
fairs in ſuch Diſorder, or that, in their en- 
camping and fortifying themſelves, they 
fo little knew how to make their Advan- 
tage of the Waters and Situation, that 1 
can. promiſe myſelf, that as ſoon as we are 
arrived in our deſigned Quarters, ſuppoſing 
that we could readily convey ourſelves 
thither, we ſhall have it in our Power to 
attack them. Many Difficulties may in- 
tervene to ſuperſede our Attempt for two 
er three Days; and if there be no other 
Difficulty, the Snows and the Rains in this 
unfavourable and inconſtant Seaſon will re- 
ſtrain us. But in what a Condition thall 
we be in reſpect to Proviſions and Forrage, 
if it ſhould happen that we muſt ſtay there? 
And eyen ſuppoſing that we ſhould have it 
in our Power to attack them, who is he 
that can -pronuſe himſelf fo eaſy a Victory? 
Where is the Man that confiders not how 
dangerous it is to go in Queſt of Enemies 
encamped in a ftrong Place, and at the 
1 8 time to have to deal with them and 
| | with 
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with the Diſadvantages of the Situation of 4-P- 
the Country ? If we do not compel them 


ſpeedily to quit their Camp, we ſhall —— i 
forced to retite ourſelves ; atid how diffi- 
cult muſt that be though à Country where 
all the P are againſt cus, and Where 
every little Diſaſter will greatly increaſe our 
Misfortunes! I ſee leſs Neceſſity for ſo 


precipitately endangering the whole State 


of the King, ſince we have put ourfelves 


in Motion principally for no other Cauſe 


than to ſuecour the City uf Ferrara, into 


that the Place is ſo exhauſted, that, the 
Enemy's Army continuing to ſtraiten it, 
it is impoſſible but that, in a ſhort tinie, 
it muſt fall of itſelf; have we not i our 
Hands the Remedy of Diverſion, a very 
powerful Remedy in Wars, by which, 
without endangering: ſo much as a Horſe; 
we can compel the Enemy to retire: from 
Ferrara, and leave that City at Liberty 9 
have always adviſed, and now more than 
ever adviſe, that we turn our March eithei 


towards Moana or Bolagna, taking the 


L 4 broad 
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broad Way, and leaving Ferrara well pro- 
wy— Yided for a few Days, for a longer Time 
will not be neceflary. I am rather now: 


for goin g to Modena, to which we are in- 


the Place, and that it will prove a very 
eaſy Acquiſition. After a Conqueſt ſo im- 


portant the Enemies will be conſtrained 


immediately to retire towards Bolggna. And 
even though we ſhould not take Modena, 
the Fear of it, and a Sollicitude for the 


Safety of Bologna, will force them to da 


the ſame, as they would undoubtedly have 
done many Days ago, if at * this Advice 
1 . followed. * 04-2348 


| 8 one now nnd diſcern, a 
ths efficacious Reaſons of -Trivulzio, the 
Difficulties: 


which that General had diſcerned himſelf 


n they were yet at a Diſtance. His 


Opinion therefore was approved by all, 
and Chaumont, leaving with the Duke of 
Ferrara a greater Number of Troops for 
his Security, m 


having 


the Cardinal Efle, who has 
aſſiredd us that he has a Correſpondence in 


preſented before his Eyes, 


marched back with his Army 
by the ſame Road towards Carpi, not 


of Mantoua to declare himſelf; which was 
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having as yet prevailed with the Marquis . D. 


one of the principal. Reaſons alledged by & 9 8 
thoſe who gave Counſel againſt the Opinion F | 
of Trivulzio. The: Marquis, defiring to 2 
keep himſelf neuter in this turbulent ; 
Juncture, when the Time was approach- 
ing in which he had given Expectations of 
declaring himſelf, alledged various Ex- 
cuſes, that he might be permitted to defer 
it for ſome Days. To the Pope he repre- 
ſented the imminent Danger that hung 
over his Head from the French Army; 
and he begged Chaumont not to defeat his 
Hopes that the Pope would, in a very 
ſhort Time, reſtore: him his Son. 


Tur Deſign inf 8 Aid an 
however, take Effect, being - obſtructed 
more by the Policy and ſecret Counſels of 
the King of Aragon than by the Arms of 
the Pope. Caſar had taken Offence at 


the Pontift” s ſeizing on Modena, a City that 


for a great Length of Time was reputed 
within the Juriſdiction of the Empire, and 
had been ſor a great Number of Years in 
Poſſeſſion of the Family of Efte by the 


/ Privileges 


17 THE HISTORY OF 

A. D. Privileges and Inveſtiture of the Emperor, 
— And Caſar, though he had made In. 
ſtances, with many Complaints, to hay 
it put into his Poſſeſſion, yet the Pope, 
whether he had, or pretended to have, 
different Sentiments concerning the Right 

and Property of that City, was at firſt avetſc 

to hisRequeſt, eſpecially while he was: in 

Hopes of eaſily making himſelf Maſter of 
Ferrara. But now ſince the French Arms 

were openly employed in favour of the 
Houſe of Efe, being ſenſible - that he 
could not keep Modena without a great 
Expence, he began to reliſh the Counſel 

of the King of Aragon, who adviſed him 

to conſent, in order to avoid ſo many 
Troubles, to mitigate the Spirit of Cæſar, 

and for laying a Foundation for a Miſun- 
derſtanding between that Prince and the 
King of France; eſpecially conſidering 
that if he ſhould deſire to have it again at 
2 more proper Juncture, he might” ſtill T 
obtain it of Cæſar for a moderate Sum of Na 
Money. This Affair was many Days un- bk 

der Debate, the Pope's Reſolutions varying 
according to his Hopes; but there was 
ene Su that could not be removed, 
which 
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which was, that Cæſar would not receive 4. D- 
the Offer, if in the Deed of Aſſignment it au 
were not clearly expreffed that the as. of | 
Modena was 2 Fief of the Empire. The 
pontiff ſhewed great Reluctancy againſt” 
conſenting to this; but when he Ab. e 
ſoon after he was in Poſſeſſion of Mirun- 
dola, Chaumont had taken the Field with a 
potent Army,and that the ſame Difliculties 
and Charge for the Defence of Modena re- 
turned upon him, he put an End to alt 
further Diſputes, and conſented” that in 
the Inſtrument of Aſſignment, it ſhould be. 
expreſly faid, that Modena was reſtored to 
Caſar, towhoſe Juriſdiction it did properly 
belong®. As ſoon as Vigfruſt, Caſar's 
Ambaſſador, refiding with the Pope, had 
taken Poſſeſſion of the Place, perſuading | 


himſelf that the Authority of Czfar was 4 


; tofficient Security to preſerve it; he dif- 


miſſed Marc Antonib Colonna, with the 
Troops that were in Garriſon under the 
Name of the Church, and bgnified to 
Cbaununt 


* Pope Julius reſtored: Madina to the 8 with 
te induce. him, by this Example, to demand 


Reggio of the French, and, in caſe of Refuſal, to renounce. 


their Friendſhip, and to enter into an 3 with him 
ſelf, Bande. 
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4. P. Chaumont that Modena no longer 3 


1511. 


s che Pope, but was rightfully returned 


under the Dominion of Cæſar. Chaumont 


would. not believe that this was true, and 
therefore urged the Cardinal of Eee to put 
in Execution the Plot, which, he ſaid, he 
had formed in that City. The Cardinal 
accordingly ordered the Troops that Chau- 
mont had left in Garriſon at Rubiera to ap- 
proach one Night as ſilently as poſſible 
within a Mile of Modena; but thoſe with- 
in, either on account of ſome intervening 
Difficulty, or becauſe the French came be- 
fore the Time, not anſwering the appointed 
Signs, the Soldiers returned the ſame 
Night to Rubiera; from vhence they 


marched out again another Night with a 
Deſign to approach Modena, but were pre- 


vented by the Swelling and Violence of 


the Waters from paſſing the River Secchia, 


which runs before Rubiera. Theſe At- 


Frene 


fail to tempts giving Suſpicion to Vitfruſt, hei im- 
1 priſoned ſome Modeneſe who were accuſed 
of intriguing wirh the Cardinal 4 Eſte, and 
obtained of the Pope the Return of Marc 
Antonio Colonna with the ſame Garriſon. 
This, however, would not have prevented 
| Inn 
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Chaumont, who was already advanced to 4. D. 

Carpi, from laying Siege to Modena, if the . 

Quality of the Seaſon had not obſtructed 

the drawing of his heavy Cannon along 

the Way between Ruolo and Carpi, which 

is not above ten Miles, but the worſt of 

all the Roads in Lombardy, which in 

Winter being overflown with Water, and 

deep in Mud, are, in general, very bad. 
Beſides this, Chaumont was every Day more 

and more aſſured that Modena was actually 

made over to Cæſar, for which Reaſon he 

agreed with YVitfruſt not to moleſt Modena 

nor its Territory, Vilfruſt engaging on his 

Part to obſerve an exact Neutrality in the 

warlike Proceedings between the * and 

the Moſt Chriſtian Wing. 725 


e a few "I after \ was ſeized 188 
with a violent Diſorder, and being carried Character 
to Corregio died after fifteen Days Illneſs, e 
having before his Death declared, with 
great Marks of Devotion, that he was 
heartily ſorry for his Offences committed 
againſt the Church, and ſupplicated the 
Pope, by a public Inſtrument, to grant 


him Abſolution, which was obtained 
| while 


4. D. while he was 
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He was an Officer of great Authority in 
Haly, for through the prevailing Intereſt of 
the Cardinal of Rowen, he adminiſter d the 
Dutchy of Milan, and ' commanded: the 
King's Armies in almoſt a deſpotio Manner. 
But his Abilities were much inferior to his 
great Employments; for when he was 
conſtituted in the high Station of Captain- 
General, he neither knew the Arts of War 
himſelf, nor truſted to thoſe who under- 
ſtood them. 
his Uncle, his Inſufficiency being no longer 
ſupported by Favour, he was in a man- 


ner deſpiſed by the Soldiers, to whom, be- 


cauſe they ſhould not make an ill Report 


of him to the King, he gave Indulgence i in 
All Sorts of Eicentiouſneſs, and to fach a 
Degree that Trivulzio, a General trained 

| 4 0 wy 885 Mt ge often declared, 
* Charks T Ambois, alias = was ehh blamed 
for not relieving: Mirandola, and for not recovering Mo- 


ama tort Alfonſo © whence be fell imm Diſgrare with the 
King, who regarded bim as a Perſun deficient in Courage 


and Reſolution. Hi is Senſe of the Kin 9's Diſpleaſure, and 


of the Cenſures paſt upon his Conduct, ſar ſo heavy 


upon his Spirits, chat he died of a 2 Heart. Bembo.. 


yet alive, but could not 
— come to his Knowledge before his Death“ 


Hence, after the Death of 
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were there in Perſon, or that he himſelf 


had the Command in chief. The King, 


however, had defigned to ſend as Succeſſor 
to Chaumont before his Death, Monſieur 


| Longueville, a Baſtard, of the royal Blood, 


who was not ſo much : honoured: and 


eſteemed for his Valour, or Skill in the 


At of War, as Ne: * n and e 


as this th of Gianni * A 


mand of Army, according to the 
eſtabliſhed Cuſtoms of France, till the 


| King had made a new Appointment, de- 
volved on Gianjacopo Trivulzis, one of 


the four Marſhals of that Kingdom, who, 
not knowing how long he ſhould continue 


in his Place, durſt not attempt any thing of 


Moment. He returned, however, with 


175 


with an Oath, that he would go no more 4. U. 
1511. 


into the French Armies, unleſs the King 


the Army to Sermidi, with a Deſign ta 


march _ Relief of the Fort of Geni- 
vol, which the Pope had diſtreffed with 


the Troops that he had in Romagna, and 


had procured alſo the Venetian Fleet, con- 
ſiſting of thirteen light Galleys and 2 


min N umber of ſmaller Veſſels, to ap- 
| Pran 
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— proach the Fort. But it was needleſs for 
hs Trivulzio to proceed any farther ; for 
* - While the Pope's Troops lay FORE the 

Place in a careleſs Poſture; and under little 
Obedience or Diſcipline; they were all on 

a a ſudden attacked by the Duke of Ferraro, 

| and Chatitlon with the French Troops, who 
| with à Body of Forces ſuperior to thoſe of 
| the Enemy, marched out of Ferrara, the 
Horſe proceeding along the Bank of the 

Po, while the Foot embarked, and with 

the Stream arrived to the River Santurnm, 

Duke of over which laying a Bridge that they had 
HH — * brought with them, they were in a Mo- 
. ment on the Back of the Enemy; who 
being in Diſorder made no manner of Re- 


ſiſtance, except Three Hundred Spaniſb 
1 Foot poſted to guard the Artillery, but be- 
ſt took themſelves to Flight. Guido Fauna, 
, Brunoro da Forli, and Meleagro his Bro- 
ther, Officers of Horſe, with Difficulty 
| | faved themſelves, but the Colours and Ar- 
; tillery were loſt ; the Venetian Fleet gave 
ii no Aſſiſtance, but to avoid the Danger 
I weighed Anchor 0 * themlelyes 

M rr 
1 . Tuvus various were the Operations of 
War, without affording as yet any Foun- 
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dation for paſſing a Judgment on the final 4. Y. 
Iflue; and no leſs different and uncertain SJ 
were the Deſigns of the Princes, eſpecially 
of Ceſar, who unexpectedly reſolved to 
ſend the Biſhop of Gorizz to Trent to ne- 

gotiate a Peace. This Biſhop was em- 
ployed, as we ſaid before, in eſtabliſhing 
an Agreement between the King of France 
and Cæſar for carrying on the War againſt 
the Venetians with a mighty Force next 
Spring ; and, if the Pope ſhould not ob- 
ſerve the League of Cambray, to convoke 
a Council. Cæſar, being much intent on 
this laſt Project, had ſummoned. together 
the Prelates of his hereditary States to con- 
ſult in what Manner, and at what Place 
this Council was to be held. But as he 
was naturally fickle and inconſtant, and 
an Enemy to the Name of the French, he 
began afterwards to hearken to the Advice 
of the King of Aragon. That Prince re- 
flecting that the Union between Cæſar and N of 
the French King, and the Depreſſion of — 
the Venetians by their joint Forces, toge- 
ther with the Downfal of the Pope by 
means of a Council, would increaſe the 
Power of the King of France to an exorbi- 
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tant Degree, had endeavoured to perſuade 
Ceſar that an univerſal Peace was more for 


his Purpoſe, provided he could by that 
Means obtain the whole or the greater 
Part of what the Venetiaus had uſurped 
from him. He adviſed him therefore to 


ſend to Mantoua forme Perſon of known 


Abilities with full Powers, and to uſe his. 
Intereſt that the Klng of France might 


make the ſame Step, as he had determined 


todo himſelf; whence the Pope could not 
refuſe to concur in the ſame Meaſure, and 


act in conformity to the Will of. ſo many 
Princes, on whoſe Reſolutions depended 


thoſe of the Venetians, who, to avoid being 


abandoned and left to themſelves, would 
be under a Neceſſity to follow their Au- 
thority. There was good Reaſon to hope, 
he faid, that Cz/ar, without Difficulty, 
without Arms, without increaſing the 
Power or Reputation of the King of France, 
would, to his infinite Praiſe, together with 
an univerſal Peace, recover his State. And 
even ſuppoting that, contrary to all Ex- 
pectation, he ſhould not ſucceed, he 


would. {till be at Liberty to take the Field 


at the Time * and with the ſame 
Advantages. 
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Advantages. Moreover, as he was the 4- P. } 
Head of all the Chriſtian Princes, and the — — 1 
Advocate of the Church, it would tend N 
much to his Juſtification, and exalt his | 1 
Glory to a high Degree, if, by following q 
this Advice, he made it manifeſt to all the i 
World that his chief Deſire was Peace and | 1 
Union among Chriſtians, and that it was 1 
the Obſtinacy and Perverſeneſs of thoſe 
who would not hearken to good Counſel | | 
that conſtrained him to take 27 Arms. Il. 

Tnzex; ie n were convincing to 1 
Caſar, and therefore he wrote Letters at 1 
the ſame time to the Pontiff, and to the | 
King of France. He ſignified to the Pon- _ . 

tiff that he had reſolved to ſend the Biſhop the Pope. j 
of Gorit into Italy, becauſe he had de- | 
termined to procure, as much as in him | 
lay, the Tranquillity of the Apoſtolic See, i 


and the Peace of Chriſtendom, as it was 
becoming a religious Prince, who was, by 
the Imperial Dignity, the Advocate of the \j 
Church, and the Head of all the Chriſtian 1 
Princes. He admoniſhed his Holineſs to 
act in Conformity with him, as it was the : 
OG of the true Vicar of Chriſt, that fo, =: 
2. by 
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4. D. by duly performing the Office of a Pontiff, 


* he might not conſtrain the Princes to think f 

on Remedies neceſſary for the Quiet of 5 

Chriſtians. He did not approve of his Ho- : 

lineſs's ſeeking for Reaſons to deprive the f 

abſent Cardinals of the Dignity of the Car- 4 

dinalſhip, becauſe they did not abſent A 

themſelves out of Malignity, or Hatred 5 

againſt his Holineſs, and therefore de- k 

ferved no ſuch Puniſhment ; and beſides, \ 

the Deprivation of a Cardinal did not be- 

long to the Pope alone. He put the Pon- N 

tiff alſo in mind that it was a very unworthy 5 

Act, and of no Benefit, in ſo troubleſome Fr 

a Juncture, to create new Cardmals, and q 

i it was alſo forbidden him in the Articles 4 
| Ii ot 0 made and agreed on by the Cardinals at R 
= the Time of his Election to the Popedom. N 
i He exhorted him to reſerve ſuch a Step C 
Wl for more peaceable Times, in which he 7 
5 would be under no Neceſſity, nor have 3 
| l _ __ Caule to promote any to ſo great a Dignity h 
i but Perſons of a moſt approved Character 5 
: * Prudence, Learning and Manners. l 

—_ 2 To the King of France Ceſer wrote in : 


Ki 
— ee, that knowing the Inclination 


that 


4 
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that his Majeſty had always had to a ſafe 4 


and honourable Peace, he had reſolved wks 


ſend to Mantoua the Biſhop of Gorztz, in 
order to. treat of an univerſal Peace, to 
which he had good Reaſons to believe that 
the Pope, whoſe Authority the Venetians 
would be conſtrained to follow, was really 
inclined ; That the Ambaſſadors of the 
King of Aragon would engage that their 
Maſter would do the fame ; and therefore 
he entreated his Majeſty to ſend thither alſo 
his Ambaſſadors with full Powers : That 
as ſoon as their Plenipotentiaries were aſ- 
ſembled together, the Biſhop of Goritz 
ſhould requeſt of the Pope to ſend his Mi- 
niſter alſo to the Congreſs, and, in caſe of 
Refuſal, would dances to him, in the 
Name of all the Potentates, a general 
Council. He added, that in order to pro- 
ceed with the greater Juſtice, and to put 


an End to all Controverſies, Gor:?z would 


hear the Reaſons of each Party. But, 
whatever happened, he might aſſure him- 
ſelf that the Venetians would come to no 


Agreement, if, at the ſame time, all Dif- 
ferences with the Pope were not ſettled. 


M 3 Tur 


1 


A. D. 


WS | +: 7 


— 


Pope 
pleaſed 
with a 


Congreſs. 
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TRE Pontiff was pleaſed at this Step, not 
from a View of Peace or Concord, but 
becauſe he perſuaded himſelf that he could 
difpoſe the Venetian Senate to come to an 
Agreement with Cæſar, by which that 
Prince being freed from a Neceſſity of 


continuing united with the King of France, 


would ſeparate himſelf from him, whence 
would eafily reſult a Confederacy of many 
Princes againſt that King. 

Bu this unforeſeen Reſolution of Cæſar 
was very diſagreeable to the King of France, 


becauſe, as he had no Hopes that an uni- 
verſal Peace would be the Reſult of it, the 


leaſt Evil he apprehended was the Delay it 
would occaſion in the Execution of thoſe 
Operations that he had concerted with 
Czſar. He was under Apprehenſions alſo 
that the Pope, by. promifing Cæſar to aſ- 
fiſt him in conquering the Dutchy of 
Milan, and to Goritz the Dignity of a 
Cardinal, with other Eccleſiaſtical Fa- 
vours, might ſeparate that Prince from his 
Alliance, or at leaſt occaſion his coming to 
a Compoſition with the Venetian upon leſs 

favourable 


an} =, IS i 4T 250 a , ff oma t.. 
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favourable Terms, when he himſelf would 4. V. 
be conſtrained to accept of Peace upon e "I 
very diſhonourable Conditions. His Jea- 


louſy was increaſed by Cæſar's entering 


into a new Confederacy with the Swiſs, 


though it was only defenſive : He per- 

ſuaded himſelf alſo that the Catholic King . 
had been the Author of this new Meaſure King fuf- 
taken by Cz/ar, and he greatly ſuſpected 1 of 
the Inclination of that Prince upon many — 


Accounts. He knew that his Ambaſſador 


at Cz/ar's Court was buſying himſelf, and 


openly employed in promoting an Ac- 
commodation between Cz/ar and the Ve- 
netians. He believed that he ſecretly en- 
couraged the Pope, in whoſe Army his 
Troops had continued for a much longer 
Term than they were obliged by the Con- 
tract of the Inveſtiture of the Kingdom of 


Naples. He knew that, to obſtruct his 
Undertakings, he had {trenuoufly oppoſed 


the Calling of a Council, and, under a Pre- 
tence of Fitneſs and Decency, had openly 
condemned the Undertaking of ſuch a 
Work while [taly was embroiled in Wars, 
and full of armed Forces, declaring, that 


to hold a Council without the Content of 


M 4 all 
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4 oh all the Princes could produce nothing but 
A Pernicious and malignant Effects. He had 
Notice alſo that his Catholic Majeſty was 
preparing a very powerful Fleet, and tho 
he had publiſhed abroad that he intended 
to paſs in Perſon into Africa, he could 
not aſſure himſelf that his Preparations 
were not intended for ſome other Deſign. 
His Suſpicions were much increaſed by the 
ſoft and obliging Way of addreſſing him 
uſed by Ferdinando, in which he intreated 
his Majeſty, as a Brother, to make Peace 
with the Pope, even though it were at the 
Price of receding from his Rights, if it could 
not be done otherwiſe, that he might not 
ſhew himſelf a Perſecutor of the Church, 
contrary to the antient Piety of the Houſe 
of France, nor interrupt the War which 
he had deſigned for propagating the 
Chriſtian Faith, againſt the Moors in Africa, 
by involving at the ſame time all Chriſten- 
dom in Contentions. He added, that it 
had been always the. Cuſtom of Chriſtian 
Princes, when they took up Arms againſt 
the Infidels, to demand, in ſo pious a Cauſe, - 
the Aſſiſtance of others; but as for him- 
ſelf, he was contented if he was not hin- 
dered, 
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dered, and that he defired no other Aid or " D. 
Encouragement from him than only to 


conſent that Zaly ſhould remain in Peace. 


| Theſe plauſible Expreſſions of the Senti- 


ments of the King of Aragon, though pre- 
ſented to the King by the Spaniſb Ambaſ- 


' fador, and ſpoken by Ferdinando himſelf 


to the French Ambaſſador reſident at his 
Court, in a very inſinuating Way, and 
with great Demonſtrations of Love, ap- 
peared to the King of France as containing 


a tacit Proteſtation of his taking up Arms in 
favour of the Pope, which it was probable 
he would not venture to do without Hopes 


a inducing Cæſar to do the ſame. 


Tur King was much diſturbed: with 
ſuch Reflections, and greatly ſuſpected that 


| to treat of a Peace by means of the Biſhop 


of Goritz would be either fruitleſs, or pre- 
judicial to his Intereſt. That he might 
not, however, give any Cauſe of Offekee to 


| Czfar, he reſolved to ſend to Mantoua the 
Biſhop of Paris, a Prelate of great Autho- 
rity, and a learned Civilian. At the ſame 


time he ſignified to Granjacopo da Trioulzi, 
| Fo had his Head Quarters at Sermidi, 


and, 
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and, for the greater Conveniency of 


wt» Lodging and Proviſions, had diſtributed 


Opera- 


the Army into ſeveral of the circumjacent 


tions of 1 1 , ' 
1 Towns, that it was his Will that the Wat 


Army. 


ſhould be under his Direction, but with 
this Limitation, that, till the Arrival of the 


Biſhop of Goritæ, who was ſoon expected, 
he ſhould undertake nothing againſt the 
Ecclefiaſtic State, which indeed was not 


in his Power to do on account of the un- 
uſual Severity of the Seaſon, for, though it 
was the Beginning of March, it was not 
poſſible for the Troops to lodge without 
Covert. Trivulzio therefore, having no 
Opportunity to make any other Attempt, 


reſolved to try if he couldnot,fince the Ene- 


my was poſted ſo near him, find a Way to 
attack or diſtreſs them. They had extended 
their Quarters when Chaumont returned 
from Sermidi to Carpi, and lodged all the 
Infantry at Bondino, and the Cavalry at 
Finale and the neighbouring Villages. 
The General then, having received the 
King's Commiſſion, marched the next 
Day to Stellata, and the Day following ad- 
vanced ſomewhat farther, where he diſ- 


tributed his Army under Covert. in the 


circumjacent 


5 
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Mile 
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circumjacent Villages ; and having laid a 5 2. 
| Bridge of Boats over the Po, between 


Sellata and Ficheruolo, he appointed the 
Duke of Ferrara to lay another Bridge a 
Mile lower at a Place called the Point, on 
that Branch of the Po that goes up to Fer- 
' rara, and to come with a Train of Artil- 
lery to the Spedaletto, a Place in the Po- 
leſine * of Ferrara, which lies over againſt 
Bondino. In the mean time Tr:ivulz:o had 
Notice by his Spies, that a large Detach» 
ment of light Horſe of that Part of the Ve- 
netian Army which was beyond the Po was 
appointed to approach the next Night ta 
Mirandola, to lie there in Ambuſh ; on 
which he gave ſecret Orders to a good Body 
of Horſe to march thither. Theſe arriving 
at Bellaere, a Palace in the Territory- of 
Mirandola, fell upon Fra Lionardo, a Nea- 
politan, Captain of the Venetian light Horſe, 
and an Officer of great Reputation in the 
Army, who, not having the leaſt Appre- 
henſions of the Coming of the Enemy, 
had, with an Hundred and F ifty others, 
diſmounted, and were in expectation to be 
followed by a greater Number; but being 
| - pee | 
as Marſhes, 
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bo Wi ſurpriſed, and ſtanding on the Defenſive, 
15 * Lionardo, with many others of his Troop, 
were killed“. Afonſo d'Ejle came to the 
Sßpedaletto, according to Appointment, and 
the next Night began to fire with his Ar- 
tillery againſt Bondino; and at the ſame 
time Tr:vulzzo ordered Monſ. Gafton de 
Fox, Son of the King's Siſter, who was 
yet very young, and came into the Army 
the Year before, to make an ' Excurſion 
with an Hundred Men at Arms, Four 
Hundred light Horſe, and Five Hundred 
Foot, as far as the Barricades of the Ene- 
my's Quarters. This Detachment put to 
flight an Hundred and Fifty Foot appointed 
to guard that Side, whence the reſt of the 
Enemy's Troops, leaving ſome Men to de- 
fend Bondino, retired over the Canal to a 
Place ſtrongly ſituated, Trivulzio, how- 
ever, did not ſucceed in any of his De- 
ſigns; for the Artillery planted againſt 
Bondino, the Po lying between, did but 
little Execution becauſe of the Diſtance, 
and much more becauſe the Po being 
ſwelled, 


c Fra Lionards of Otranto was a Knight of Jeruſalem. 
His Brethren placed his Statue on Horſeback in the Church 
of S7. Giovanni and Paolo, where it ſtands to this Day. 
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ſwelled, and its Banks cut by the Gar- 4. P. 
rifon of Bondino, the Country was ſo over- 3 — 
flowed, that there was no Acceſs from the 
French Camp to Bondino but by Boats. 
Hence the General deſpairing of pene- 
trating to the Enemy's Quarters by that 
Avenue, ſent for Two Thouſand German 
Foot from Verona, and ordered a Levy of 
Three Thouſand Griſans, with a Deſign to 
approach them by the Way of San Felice, 
ifa Treaty of Peace did not interpoſe by 
means of the Biſhop of Gor:72. 


TRE Arrival of that Prelate was ſome- 
what retarded by his waiting ſeveral Days 
at Salo on the Lake of Garda, in fruitleſs 


Expectations of an Anſwer from the Pope, Congreſs 


whom he had follicited by Letters to ſend * 1 — 
his Ambaſſadors to the Congreſs. But at 

length he arrived at Mantoua, accompanied 

by Don Pedro d Urrea, Reſident in ordinary 

of the King of Aragon with Cefer. A 

few Days after arrived the Biſhop of Parts 

from the King of France, who was come as - 

far as Lions, that he might be nearer to 


the Negotiations of Peace and the Pro- 


vinons of War, rei himſelf that 
the 
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the. Pontiff would alſo ſend his Plenipo- 


. centiary. But his Holineſs on the other 


Side inſiſted that the Biſhop ſhould wait on 
him, being induced not ſo much becauſe 


it appeared to him moſt ſuitable to the Pon- 


tifical Dignity, as becauſe he was in Hopes 
that by honouring that Prelate, and loading 
him with Promiſes, and by the Efficacy 
and Authority of his Preſence, he might 


induce him to comply with his own Incli- 


nations, which were more averſe than 
ever to Concord and Peace; and that he 
might the more eafily perſuade the Biſhop 
to come to Rome, he procured Girolamo 


Vich the Spaniſh Miniſter at his Court ta 
wait on him. 


GoRrrTz did not refuſe to wait on his 
Holineſs, but ſaid he required of him to do 


Reaſons of that firſt which was more proper to be done 
Goritæ for afterwards. He aſſerted that it was eaſiet 


his not 


waiting to remove Difficulties by treating firſt at 


on the 
Pope. 


Mantoua; that he intended to pay Obe- 


dience to his Holineſs when Matters were 


digeſted and in a Manner concluded ; and 
that he was reſtrained from complying 


with the Pope s Deſire, not only with re- 


ſpect 


* * =» wy ans GY 


gued to the contrary, by ſhewing that all 
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ſpect to the Facility of Succeſs, but alſo 4 - 
as much by Neceſſity: For how WAS —.— 

it pofſible for him, without breaking the 
Laws of Decency and Good Manners, to 
leave alone by himſelf the Biſhop of Paris, 
who was deputed by the King of France to 
Mantoua at the Inſtances of Cæſar? With 

what Hopes could that Prelate then pre- 
tend to treat of the Affairs of the King his 
Maſter ? Or where would be the Fitneſs 
of requeſting him to go along with him to 
the Pope, fince neither his Commiſſion, 
nor the Dignity of his King would ſuffer 
him to go into the Houſe of an Enemy 
before their Differences were compoſed, or 
at leaſt in a fair Way of Accommodation? 


Tur two Aragoneſe Ambaſſadors ar- 
Argu- 
120. of of 


the Hopes of Peace depended on accom- the Spa- 
modating the Affair of Ferrara, becauſe bdo, 
if that could be effected the Pope would no io the 

longer have any Cauſe to ſupport the Ve- 
nctians, who then would be under a Ne- 
ceſſity of accepting a Peace on ſuch Con- 
ditions as Ceſar himſelf ſhould pleaſe to 
FEY That the Pope pretended that 


the 


contrary. 
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T D. the Apoſtolic See had very ſtrong Claims 
— upon the City of Ferrara; that beſides he 


rh Bi himſelf treated by Alfonſo &Efle 
with great Ingratitude, and to have ſuf- 
fered great Injuries from him ; and to-pa- 
cify his Indignation, which was highly 
provoked, it was fitter and more to the 
Purpoſe for the Vaſſal to crave the Mercy 


alf his Superior than to call in Queſtion his 


Juſtice. For this Reafon it was not only 
meet, but in a manner neceſſary, in order 
to obtain that Clemency, for the Biſhop 
to remove to-Rome, and argue the Caſe be- 
fore the Pope, which they did not doubt 
would ſoften his Spirit, and difpoſe kim 
to abate much of the Rigor of his Severity; 
and they thought it much to be regretted 
that ſo much Induſtry, Diligence and Au- 
thority, which ought to have been employed 
in diſpoſing the Pope to a Peace, ſhould be 
thrown away in perſuading him to ſend 
Ambaſſadors to the Congreſs. They ad- 
ded, in very plauſible Speeches, that there 
could be no Diſputation, nor Termination 

of Differences where all the Parties did 
not intervene; but that at Mantoua there 
was but one Party, for Cafar, the Moſt 
Chriſtian | 
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Chriſtian King, and the Catholic King 42. D. 


were ſo linked together in Leagues, Affini- 
ties and Affection, that they ought to be 
reputed as Brothers, and the Intereſt of 


each Particular as common to them all. 
| Gurits at laſt epnſented to go, while it 


was agreed that the Biſhop of Paris ſhould 
ſtay at Parma, in expectation of the Sue 
ceſs of his 4 


oe, Pontiff at this Time, ts 4 


Steps were making towards a Peace, had 


not laid aſide the Thoughts of War, but 
reſolved to make a new Attempt on the 
Fort of Genivolo, and committed the Con- 
duct of it to Giovanni Vitelli, But the 
Number of Foot being much leſs than 
was deſigned, on account of the Scanti- 


neſs of the Pay, and the Grounds about 
the Fort being laid under Water by the 


Rains, and becauſe the Garriſon had cut 


the Dikes, no Progreſs was made in the 
Siege. Alfonſo d Efte alſo had the Supe- 


riority on the Waters; for having with 


his Fleet of Gallies and Brigantines at- 
tacked near S. Alberto the Venetian Fleet, 


the Yenetians, during the Fight, being 


Vol. V. ter- 
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- - terrified at the Diſcovery of a Fleet of 
Gangs fmaller Veſſels coming from  Comacchio; 
Pope fails fled into the Port of Ravenna, with the 
ee! Loſs of two Fuſti, three Barbotti *, and 
above Forty ſmaller Veſſels; hence the 
Pope loſt all Hopes of taking the Fort, 
and ſent the Troops that lay before it to 
the * at Tinale. | 


Ar the ſame time the Pope ihe 

Eight Cardinals, with a View partly to 
procure the Good Will of the Princes, 

and partly to fortify himſelf againſt the 
Threats of a Council by the Affiſtance of 

Makes a learned and experienced Prelates, and ſuch 
Promo. as were of Authority in the Court of 
eee Rome : Amongſt theſe Cardinals was the 
Archbiſhop of Yorꝶ, called by the Latins 
Eboracenſis, Ambaſlador of the King of 
England, and the Biſhop of Sion; this 
latter, as a Perfon of Importance for put- 

ting in Motion the Nation of the Swrfs; 

and the former at the Sollicitations of his 

King, whom he was in no ſmall Hopes 

of exciting againſt the French. And to 

give the Biſhop of Goritz, as it were, a 

A Sort of Lighter. | 
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ſure Earneſt of the ſame Dignity, and 4. b. 


by the Hopes of it to render him the. 
more ſupple and compliant to his Deſires, 
he reſerved, with the Conſent of the 
Conſiſtory, the Power 6 . 
another reſerved in Petto * | 


"Moan his Holineſs underſtood that 
the Biſhop of Goritz had conſented to 


come to him, he thought fit to receive 


him with diſtinguiſhing Honours, and 
thinking that none could be greater 
than for a Roman Pontiff to put himſelf 
on the Way to meet him, and alſo de- 
ſirous, for the greater Conveniency of 
honouring him, to receive him in a mag- 
nificent City, he went from Ravenna to 
Bologna, into which, the third Day after 
his Arrival, the Biſhop of Goritz made 
his Entry, and was received with ſuch 


Marks of Honour that 4 King could 


hardly expect greater. Nor did the Biſhop 
fall ſhort of the Pope in Pomp and Mag- 
N 2 nificence; 


* In Petto, "BY the Latin in Perore, literally, in 
Engliſh, in-the Breaſt ; ſo that to reſerve in Petro is the 
ſame as what we often ſay, to reſerve in our Breaſt. © 


Cardinal i»-Petto is in fact a Cardinal from the Time of 


ſuch Creation. 
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4. D. nificence ; for being Czſar's Lieutenant in 
Fah, he was attended by a vaſt Train of 
Lords and Noblemen, all with their Ser- 
vants in Liveries moſt ſplendidly adorned: 
At the Gate of the City he was met by 
the Venetian Ambaſſador reſident at the 
Pope's Court, who paid him his Reſpects 
with the moſt profound Submiſſion; but 
the Biſhop, full of Pride beyond Imagina- 
* 4 tion, turning towards the Ambaſſador, 
of the with Marks of the utmoſt Scorn and In- 
—_ f gnation both in Words and Geſtures, 
ſhewed himſelf highly affronted that one 
who repreſented the Enemies of Czfar 
had dared to preſent himſelf before his 
Sight. Goritæ was conducted in the moſt 
pompous Manner to a public Conſiſtory, 
where the Pope and all the Cardinals at- 
tended his Coming, before whom, in 
a ſhort Speech, but in a very haughty 
Strain, he declared that Cizſar had fent 
him into Tray out of a Deſire to obtain 
his Rights rather by the Way of Peace 
than of War, and that this could not be 
effected, if the Venetians did not reſtore. 
all that in any manner whatſoever belonged 
to him. After this public Audience, he 
| had 
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had a private Conference with the Pope, 4. V. 
where he declared the ſame Sentiments, hs... fy 
and with the ſame Haughtineſs. The 
next Day he ſhewed no leſs Pride in his 
Actions than he had done in his Speeches 
and Behaviour: For the Pontiff having, 
with his own Conſent, deputed the three 
Cardinals, of Sf. Giorgio, Regino, and 
de Medici, to treat with him, they waited 
for him at the Time appointed for their 
Meeting; but the Biſhop, as if it was 
beneath him to treat with any but the 
Pope, ſent three of his Gentlemen to 
treat with them, excuſing himſelf on his 
being employed on other Affairs. The 
Pope ſwallowed this Indignity with many 
others, his invincible Hatred againſt the 
French getting the better of his natural 
Temper. by 
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I x treating of an Agreement between 
Cz/ar and the Venetians, which was the 
firſt Thing brought upon the Carpet, 
many Difficulties occurred: For tho' Go- 

ritx, who had at firſt demanded the 
whole Terra firma, conſented at laſt that 
Padoua and Trevig!, with their whole 
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- -— Territories and Appurtenances, ſhoukd re- 

main in the Poſſeſſion of the Venelians; 

yet he infiſted on their paying to C(æſar a 

very large Sum of Money in recompenſe *, 

| and that they ſhould acknowienge 

| themſelves his Feudatories for theſe 

Cities, and renounce all their Claims to 

the other Towns. Theſe Demands were 

rejected by the Senate, who unanimouſly 

Sabian concluded that, ſince they had fortified 

Demands Padoua and Trevigi in ſuch a Manner that 

gry they were not afraid of loſing them, it 
Yenctiant. was more for the Intereſt of the Republic 0 
to keep their Money; for, when the pre- 

1 ſent Storm was once paſſed over their 

Heads, ſome favourable Opportunity might 

preſent itſelf for recovering the reſt of their 

Dominions. 


ON the other hand the Pontiff was 
ardently defirous that the Venetians ſhould 
agree with Czfar, in hopes that the Con- 
ſequence of ſuch an Agreement would be 
the Diſſolution of the Union between 
that 


0 | * Two Hundred Thouſand Crowns for the Inveſtiture 
| of Padoua and Trevig:, and Fifty Thouſand Crowns a 
Year High-Reat or Fee- * Buonac. 
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that Prince and the King of France. With 4. 2. 
this View he was continually ſtimulating, 
both by Intreaties and Menaces, the Se- 
nate to accept of the Conditions propoſed. 

But his Authority had not ſo much Weight 
with them, not only becauſe they knew 
the Motives that prompted him to this ex- 
treme Sollicitude, but becauſe they were 
ſenſible how neceſſary their Alliance would 
be to him if he ſhould not reconcile him- 
ſelf with the King of France, and there- 
fore aſſured themſelves. that he would 
never abandon them. At length, however, 
after a Diſpute of many Days, the Biſhop 
| abating ſomewhat of his Stiffneſs, and the 
Venetians ſhewing more Compliance than 
they had 8 at the moſt preſſing In- 
ſtances of the Pope, ſeconded by the In- 
terpoſition of the Ambaſſadors of the King 
of Aragon, who were preſent at all the 
Debates, the two Parties ſeemed to be , 
gree- 


agreed, the Venclians paying for Cæſar's ant be. 
Conſent to their keeping Poſſeſſion of Pa- tween Ge- 


ar and 
doua and Trevigi a great Sum of Money, dhe Pane 
but at very diſtant T imes*, Lians. 
N 4 IT 


*The aboveſaid Sum cf Two Hundred Thoufand 
Crowns, and Fifty Thouſand Crowns a Year, but withoat 
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IT now remained to find ſome Means 
for effecting a Reconciliation between the 
Pope and the King of France, who ſeemed 
to have no other Cauſe for their Difference 
but the Affairs of the Duke of Ferrara. 
Goritz, in order to put an End to this 
Controverſy, becauſe Czſar had reſolved 
to come to no Agreement unleſs this Point 
was ſettled, went to confer with the 
Pope, whom he had very rarely vifited, 
perſuading himſelf, by the Hopes which 
were infuſed into him by the Cardinal of 
Pavia and the Ambaſſadors of the Catho- 
lic King, that it would not be difficult for 
him to ſucceed. And as for the King of 


France, he was very well aſſured that he 


had leſs Regard to his Dignity than to 
his Quiet, and was therefore diſpoſed to 


conſent to many Things, though preju- 


dicial to the Duke of Ferrara. But he 


had hardly entered upon his Diſcourſe when 


the 


any other Acknowledgment; but 4 ſtill remained 


ſome Difference about the Patriarchate of Apuiliia. Moc. 
Buonac, This Diſpute about the Patriarchate of Aguileia 
was lately revived, and was not determined till the 


Pope divided it into two Biſhopricks, one ſubje& to * 


— of Auſtria, the other to the Venetian! 
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the Pope interrupted him, and adviſed him 4: O. 
to mind his Agreement with the Venelians, — 
and not meddle with the Affairs of Fer- 
rara* ; lamenting that Cz/ar ſhould be 
ignorant what a fine Opportunity he had 
of revenging himſelf for the many Injuries 
he had received of the French, with the 
Forces, ahd at the Expence of others ; and 
that he ſhould expect to be intreated for 
what in all Reafon he ought to ſupplicate 
with the utmoſt Earneſtneſs. The Biſhop 
replied, and enforced his Diſcourſe with 
many Reaſons, but could not make the 
Pope alter his Sentiments, and therefore 
ſignified his Defire to depart, without put- 
ting a further Hand to the finiſhing of 
the Peace with the Venetians. Then, after 
killing the Pope's Feet, according to 
Cuſtom, he ſet out the ſame Day, which 
was the fifteenth after his Arrival at Bo- eee 
Ana, for Modena, the Pope ſending in Jeaves Bo. 
vain to recal him as ſoon as he was gone {| 
out of the City. From Modena he directed $uccels. 
his Journey to Milan, complaining of the | 
8 15 Pope 
* As ſoon as the Biſhop. of Gori/z began to ſpeak of 
Ferrara, the Pope anſwered he would make no Alteration, 
but would ſooner throw away rhe Popedom, and his own 
Life after it, than debate on that Subjet. Baonac. 
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4. D. Pope for many Reaſons, and particularly 


—— that while there was, on account of his W 
Coming into 1taly, in a manner, a Suſ- of 
penſion of Arms, he had with all Secreſy Ca. 
ſent the Biſhop of Viniimiglia, Son ef the of 
late Cardinal Pagolo Fregoſo, to diſturb the in 
State of Genoa. But the French having De 
Intelligence of his Coming, cauſed him to fer 
be apprehended as he went in Diſguiſe Sh 
through the Monferrat, from whence he Pa 
was conducted to Milan, where he made cr 
a full Diſcovery of the Cauſes and In- ha 
tentions of his Journey. | Ne 
TAE Biſhop of Goritæ, at his Departure fe 
from Bologna, ſollicited the Aragoneſe Am- w 
baſſadors, who to all Appearance took L 
great Pains to effect an univerſal Peace, w 
and ſeemed to be very ſorry for the In- pr 
flexibility of the Pope, to procure the Re I Þ 

Cen, turn of the Three Hundred Spaniſh Lances 1 

ductof into the Kingdom of Naples; to which 2 

the Fore they readily conſented. Hence every one ir 

King of was ſurpriſed that at a Time when a Coun- I 

<r*g07- cil was in Agitation, and it was expected fl 
that the powerful Armies of the French h 
and Germans, with the two Kin g5 a their a 


Hs 
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Heads, would overſpread Traly, the Pontiff, 4: D. 


who was already at Enmity with the King 
of France, ſhould forfeit-the Good-will _— 


Czſar, and deprive himſelf of the Aſſiſtance 


2 


of the Catholic King. Some doubted that 


in this, as well as in many other Caſes, the 


Deſigns of the King of Aragon were dif- 
ferent from what they appeared in outward 


Show, and that his Ambaſſadors acted one 


Part in public, and and another Part in ſe- 
cret with the Pontiff. For that Prince 
having provoked the King of France by 
new Offences, and ſo revived the Memory 
of old Injuries, ſeemed to have Reaſon to 
fear that Peace between all the other Parties 


would create very great Danger to him- 


felf; the Venetians remaining much 


weakened in Dominion, Money and Re- 
putation, and the King of the Romans 
having but little Power in /aly, and being 
more fickle, inconſtant, and prodigal than 
ever. Others reaſoning with more Subtilty 
interpreted the Matter otherwiſe, imagin- 
ing that the Pope might perhaps be con- 
fident that the King of Aragon, though he 
had proteſted that he would abandon him, 
and had recalled his Troops, when he 


conſidered 
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4. D. conſidered how much his Depreſſion would 
= prejudice his own Intereſt, would always 


take the greater Care to ſupport him. 


| Tur e of the Biſhop of Gorits 
confounded the Hopes of Peace, though 


the Pope four Days afterwards ſent after him 


the Biſhop of Moravia, Ambaſſador from 
the King of Scotland refident at his Court, 


in order to treat of an Agreement with the 


King of France. The Cauſes therefore of 


retarding the Operations of War under 
Granjacopo da Trivulzio being now re- 
moved, that General was inſpired with 
a laudable Ambition of performing ſome 
Exploit worthy of his Valour and antient 
Renown, by which he could demonſtrate 


to the King how vaſtly prejudicial it muſt. 


be to his Affairs to commit the Manage- 
ment of Wars, an Office, above all other 
human Tranſactions, the moſt laborious, 
and moſt difficult, and that requires the 


greateſt Prudence and Experience, not to 


the Direction of Veteran Commanders, 


but of unexperienced Youths, of whoſe 


Qualifications there are no Teſtimonials, 
and who have nothing to recommend them 


but 


0 
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but courtly Favour. The Gr:/on Infantry 4. 
were not yet arrived, becauſe the General of. 1510 7 


26 05 


Normandy, who had the Care of the Ex- 


peditions, hoping that the Peace would go 


forward, and willing to ingratiate himſelf 


with the King by ſaving Expences, had 
delayed to ſend Orders for Eevies. Ti- 


vulxio, however, though diſappointed of 
the Gr:ſons, purſuant to his firſt Reſolution, 


in the Beginning of May, with an Army 
of Twelve Hundred Lances and Seven 


Thouſand Foot, laid Siege to Concordia, 


and took it the fame Day. For the In- 
habitants of the Place being terrified at the Progrefs 
Noiſe and Execution of the Artillery, ſent 8 


out Deputies to treat about a Surreadry, Army. 


which giving Occaſion to the Garriſon 


to be - negligent of their Guard, the 


Befiegers ſcaled the Walls, and got in- 


to the Town, and plundered it. After 
the Reduction of Concordia, the General, 


to avoid giving Occaſion to his Rivals to 
reproach him with regarding his own In- 
tereſt more than that of the King, leaving 
Mirandola behind him, directed his March 
to Buonporto, a Village ſeated on the River 
Panaro, in order to n ſo near the 


Enemy, 
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Enemy, as that, by intercepting their Con- 


wa voys of Proviſions, he might conſtrain 


them to diſlodge, and give him an Op- 
portunity to engage them out of the 
Strength of their Entrenchments. When 
he was entered the Modeneſs, and encamped 


at the Village of Cavezzo, having Advice 


that Gian Pagol Manfrone with Three 
Hundred Venetian light Horſe lay at Maſſa 
near Finale, he detached thither Gaſton de 
Foix, with Three Hundred Foot and Five 
Hundred Horſe. As ſoon as Gian Pagols 
had Notice of their Coming, he drew up 
his Men in Order upon a Bridge. But 
they did not anſwer the Boldneſs and Ani- 
— Aa of their Leader, for he was aban- 
doned by them, and, with ſome few others 
that ſtood by him, taken Priſoner. After 


this the Army approached Buonporto, Tri- 


wulzio deſigning to lay a Bridge where a 
Canal dug from the Panaro above Modena 
Joins with the River. But the Enemy to 
prevent his Paſſage came and poſted them- 


ſelves ſo near him, that the Armies can- 
nonaded each other, and Perault, a Spa- 


mfp Captain in the Eccleſiaſtic Army, was 


Killed by a Cannon Ball, as he was patrol- 


ling 
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ling along the Bank of the River. The 4- D. 
Banks being very high in that Place, it was 


eaſy for the Enemy to hinder the Paſ- 


fing of the River, and therefore Trivulzia _ 


changed his Deſign, and laid a Bridge 


a Mile higher, over the Canal, which 


he paſſed, and directed his March towards 
the City of Modena, taking his Rout along 
the Bank of the Panaro in Search of the 
moſt commodious Place for laying a Bridge, 
and always in View of the Horſe and Foot 


of the Enemy, who were encamped at 


Caſtel Franco, on the Roman Road in a 
Place ſurrounded with Dikes and Waters. 
Trivulzio in his Way paſſed over the 
Bridge of Fo alto, two Miles from Modena, 
and then turning on the right Hand to- 
wards the Mantouan paſſed the Panaro 
without Obſtruction at a Ford, the River 
at that Place having a wide Channel and 
no Banks. Having paſſed the River he en- 
camped at a Place called the Ghiara di 
Panaro, three Miles diſtant from the Ec- 
clefiaſtic Army. The nexr Day he pur- 
ſued his March towards Piumaccio, being 
ſupplied with Proviſions, by Conſent of 
Vitfruft, from the Modensſe. On the fame 


Day 
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1g Dey the Eceleſiaſtic Army, not daring to in 

f A make any Oppoſition in the open Field, i 
and thinking it neceſſary to approach to- ol 

wards: Bologna, for preventing any Com- of 
motion in that City, conſidering that the in 
Bentivogli attended the French Army, en- n 


camped at the Bridge of Caſalecchio, three p 
Miles above Bolagna. At this Place, in C 
the Days of our Great Grandfathers, Giovan 0 
Galeazzo Viſconte, a very powerful Duke h 
of Milan, and much ſuperior in Strength b 

to his Enemies, obtained a Signal Victory a 
over the Florentines, Bologneſe, and others | 

their Confederates. It is a very ſecure Si- t 
tuation for a Camp, lying between the I 
River Reno and the Canal, and having 1 
the Mountain behind it, preſerves Bologna F 
from being deprived of the Benefit of the t 
Canal which is cut from the River, and ] 
paſſes through that City. Caſtel Franco 
ſurrendered the next Day to Trivulgio, c 
who, after he had ſtoped three Days in his 
Camp at Piumaccio, on account of the f 
Rains, and to provide himſelf with b 
Victuals, which began to be ſcarce, came | 
and encamped on the high Road between N 

. . Samoggia and Caſtel Franco. Here he ſtood 1 
. vl | | go! | 
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in Suſpenſe as to his further Operations, A. D. 


many Difficulties preſenting themſelves to 
obſtruct the Execution of whatever De- 


ügns ne could form, For he knew it was 
in yain to attack Bologna, if the People did 


not make a Tumult, and if he ſhould ap- 
proach the Place in hopes of a popular 


Commotion, he doubted he ſhould be 
conſtrained ſuddenly to retire, as Chaumont 
had done before, with Diſgrace. It would 


be more imprudent and dangerous to go 


and attack the Enemies entrenched in ſo 


ſtrong a Camp. To approach Bologna on 


the lower Part of the Town, could anſwer 
no other View than give him a doubtful 
Hope of inducing the Enemy, from an 
Apprehenſion of an Invaſion of Romagna, 
to put themſelves in Motion, and by that 


Means afford an Opportunity for an En- 


gagement, and for the Bologneſe to raiſe 


a Tumult. At laſt, however, it was re- 


ſolved to try whether any Advantage could 
be gained from the general Diſpoſition of 
the Citizens, or from the particular Cor- 


reſpondences of the Bentivogli. The 
Army therefore, the Van-guard led by 
Teodoro da Trivulzio, the main Battle by 


* 9 the 
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4. D. the General himſelf, and the Rear-guard 
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by Gafton de Foix, advanced and took Poſt 


Cine bY 


at the Bridge of Lain, a Place on the 
main Road, at the Diſtance of five Miles 
from Bologna, and memorable for the Con- 
ference between Lepidus, Mark Antony, 


and Ocavius, in which, as Hiſtorians re- 


late, under the Name of a Triumvirate, 


they eſtabliſhed a Tyranny at Rome, to- 
Face with that never enough deteſted 


eien“. 


T nx Pope was not at this Time in Bo- 


Egna; for after the Departure of the 
Biſhop of Gori/z, fometimes Boldneſs, 
ſometimes Fear getting the Aſcendant in 
his Temper, as ſoon as he was informed 


that T7:vulz:s had taken the Field, though 


the Spamſb Lances had left him, he ſet 
out from Bologna 


va for the Army, with a 
Deſign to induce the Generals, by his Pre- 
fence, to come to a Battle with the Enemy, 
to which he had not been able to difpoſe 
them neither by Letters nor Meſſages. 
Heleft Bologna with a Defign to lodge the 


firſt Night at Cento, but was obliged to 


. See ies. Mw; de Bel. Civil. Lib. 3. nad Plutarch | 


in the Life of Mark Antony. 
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ſtop ſhort at the Town of Pieve, - becauſe 4. D. 

a Thouſand of his Foot had entered Cento, . 
and were reſolved not to quit that Place | 
before they had received their Pay, which 

perhaps raiſed his Indignation, and on this. 


account, or elſe becauſe he conſidered 
the Danger more nearly, he returned the 


next Day to Bologna, where his Fears in- 
_ creaſing with the Approach of Triuulzio, 
he reſolved to betake himſelf to Ravenna. 
But firſt he ſummoned an Aſſembly of the 
Magiſtracy of Forty, and in a Speech re- 
minded them how by the Favour of the 


Apoſtolic See, and by his own Care and: 
Fatigue, they had been freed from the 


Yoke of a moſt oppreſſive Tyranny, and 


had obtained their Liberty, together with 
many Exemptions and Privileges, and had 
received from him many very conſiderable 


Favours both in public and private, and 
were likely to receive more Marks of his Pope's 
Benevolence every Day: By which Means, om te 
whereas before they laboured under a moſt ®* neſt. 


ſevere Bondage, ſcorned and trampled un- 
der Foot by Tyrants, and were of no Eſteem 
Reputation among other Cities of Lady, 


they were now exalted to Honours, and 
| n RA : 
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Riches, their City was full of Artificers 
and Merchants, and ſome of their own 
Citizens were preferred to the higheſt 
Places; they were valued and eſteemed 
every where, were at their own Liberty, 


and entire Maſters of Bologna and all its 


Territory ; for they choſe their own Ma- 
giſtrates, and ſhared the Places of Honour 
among themſelves, and the public Re- 
venues were diſtributed in their own City. 
The Church had little more than the 
Name of Sovereignty, and the Right of 
maintaining among them, and that only 
as a Mark of its Superiority, a Legate or 


Governor, who without their Concurrence 


could come to no Reſolution in Affairs of 
Importance, in which, even when they 


referred to his Arbitration, he always con- 


ſulted their Opinion and Pleaſure. He aſ- 
fared them that if, in conſideration of theſe 
Benefits, and of the happy State in which 


they were ſituated, they were diſpoſed to 
defend their own Liberty, he would take 
the ſame Care to aſſiſt and ſupport them, 


as he would, in a like Caſe, to aſſiſt and 
defend Rome. He was neceſſitated, he 
faid, by the ante Concerns of the pre- 
ſent 
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ſent Juncture to depart for Ravenna, but 4 D. | 


he had not forgot, nor intended by this ia 
Step. to forget, to provide for the Safety of | 


Bologna: Toe which End he had given 
Orders that the Venetian Forces, under 


the Command of Andrea Gritti, on the 


other Side the Po, ſhould march to join 
his own Army; for which Intent they 
were now laying a Bridge at Sermidi. 
That theſe Proviſions were more than ſuf- 


ficient for their Defence, but not to ſet his 


Mind at Reſt before he had alſo delivered 
them from the Troubles of War,: And 
therefore to oblige the French to march 
back with their Forces to defend their own 
Dominions, a Body of Ten Thouſand 
Swo7ſs was already prepared to make a De- 
ſcent into the State of Milan; and that 
they might the more ſpeedily put them- 
ſelves in Motion, he had remitted to Venice 
Twenty Thouſand Ducats, and the Venetiar's 
had ordered them the like Sum. But 
if they could ſtill think themſelves happier 
in returning under the Slavery of the Ben- 

_ tivogh, than to enjoy the Sweets of Ec- 
cleſiaſtic Liberty, he intreated them freely 
to declare their Intentions, becauſe by 
O 3 them 


— — 
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4. D. them he would regulate his Meaſures; but 
9 would have them remember that if they 
did reſolve to defend themſelves, the Time 

was come in which they had a fair Oppor- 
tunity to ſhew their Generoſity, and to lay 
an eternal Obligation on the Apoſtolic See, 


himſelf, and al future Popes, 


| To this Haran; gue of the Pope, which, 
Anſwer of according to his Manner, was rather ve- 


=_”” hement than eloquent, after it had been 
conſidered in common Council, the Pre- 
fident of the Government made Anſwer 
in the Name of all the reſt, in the Bolggneſe 
bombaſtic Style, magnifying their Loyalty, 
their Gratitude for the Benefits they had 
received from him, and their unlimited 
Devotion to his Intereſt. They were ſen- 
fible, he faid, of their happy Situation, 
and how vaſtly the Riches and Splendor 
of their City were augmented by the Ex- 
pulſion of the Tyrants: And whereas be- 
fore their Lives and Fortunes were in Sub- 
jection to the arbitrary Will of others, they 
could now every one fit down in Security 
df all they poſſeſſed, and enjoy the Bleſ- 
fings of their Country in Peace. They 
= cm KL had 
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had now a Share in the Government, a 4 O. 
Share in the Revenues; and there was not 252, 
ane among them who had not in particular 
received of his Holineſs many Favours and 
Honours. They ſaw renewed in their City 
the Dignity of the Cardinalſhip, they faw 
conferred on their Citizens many Prelacies, 
and many of the principal Offices of the 
Court of Rome. For. theſe innumerable 
Favours, and moſt ſingular: Benefits, they 
were diſpoſed to ſpend all their Fortunes, 
to expoſe to Danger the Honour and Safety 
of their Wives and Children, and ta loſe 
their own Lives, before they would re- 
volt from his Obedience, and from the 
Apoſtolic See. His' Holineſs might there- 
fore go in Peace, joyful and happy, with- 
out any Fear or Concern about the Affairs 

of Bo/ogna ; for he ſhould ſooner hear that 
their whole Canal ran with the Blood of 
the Bologneſe, than that their City invoked 
any other Name, or obeyed any other 
Lord, than Pope Julius. 18 ö 


T bis fair Speech found more © Credit thin, 
it deſerved with the Pope, who leaving i a 
the Cardinal of Pavia in Balena, ſet olit % . 
04 g for 
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» = for Ravenna, not by the direct Road, tho 
2 he was attended by the Shaniſb Lances, who 
were on their Return to Naples, but taxing 


the longer Way about by Forli for fear of 
the D uke of Ferrara. 


TAI VULZIO: EVE adranced tu the 
Bridge of Laino, the City of Bologna was 
all in an Uproar, the Minds of the People 
being variouſly agitated according to their 


different Affections and Intereſts. Many 


accuſtomed to a licentious Life under a 


Tyranny, and to maintain themſelves with 


the Money and Effects of their Neighbours, 
hated the Eccleſiaſtic Government, and 
ardently wiſhed the Return of the Benti- 


vogli. Others quite dejected, and in De- 


ſpair by the Loſſes they had ſuſtained, and 
feared to ſuſtain on ſeeing two ſuch Ar- 
mies entered on their Eſtates, and at a 
Time when Harveſt was near, longed for 
any Change, whatever it might be, that 
would deliver them from theſe Evils. 
Others again being under Apprehenſions 
that by means of the Tumult which might 
ariſe among the People, or by the pro- 
* Succeſs of the French, whoſe unruly 


Efforts, 


. 
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Efforts, when they came the firſt Time, 4: D. 
under Chaumont, to Bologna, they had ſtill , 


before their Eyes, the City would be plun- 
dered, preferred a Deliverance from that 
Danger before any Government or Do- 
minion whatſoever. And a few, who had 
ſhewed themſelves Enemies to the Benti- 
vogli, favoured, though more in their 


Hearts than in their Actions, the Dominion 
of the Church. Thus all the Inhabitants 


being in Arms, either out of a Deſire of 
Change, or for their own Safety and Se- 


curity, and every Place full of Fear and 


Terror, the Cardinal of Pavia, the Legate 
of Bologna, had neither Courage nor Pru- 
dence adapted to ſo dangerous a Juncture. 
For having In that great and populous City 
no more than Two Hundred light Horſe 
and One Thouſand Foot, and the Miſun- 


derſtanding between him and the Duke of 


Urbino, who was with the Army at Caſa- 
kecchio, prevailing more than ever*, he had 
| by 
* Growio, in his Elogy of Nt Aliao*/jo, Cardinal 
of Pavia, ſay:, that the Cauſe of the Ditagreement be · 


tween the Cardinal and the Duke was the Pope's refuſing 
to grant the Cardinal the Lordſhip of Imola which he co- 


veted, and which moved him to enter into a treaſonable 


Correſpoudence with the French, in hopes to obtain his 


Ends 


— 


 LZEDHE HIS FORY OF 
by Chance or Deſtiny, elected fifteen 
Captains out of the Number of Citizens, 
to whom, together with their Companies 
and the People, he had conimitted the 
Guard of the Town and of the Gates. 
But as he wanted Prudence in making his 
Choice, the greater Part of theſe Captains 
were in the Intereſt of the Benti vogli. 
Among them was one Lorenzo de gli Ari- 
offi, who had before been impriſoned and 
tortured in Rome on Suſpicion of conſpiring 
with the Bentivogli, and was for a long 
time afterwards confined in Caftel Sant An- 
gelo. Theſe Leaders, as ſoon as they were 
inveſted with their new Authority, and 
had Arms in their Hands, began to hold 
private Conferences and Meetings, and to 
diſperſe ſcandalous Reports among the 
People. And the Legate beginning too 
late to blame himſelf for his Imprudence, 
in order to avoid the Danger in which he 
had involved himſelf, feigned that he was 
ſollicited by the Duke of Urbino, and other 


Commanders 


Ends by their Aſſiſtance. Hence, by treacherous Arti- 
fices, he was continually raiſing Obſtacles to the Duke in 
the Management of the War, by delaying the Payments, 
and retarding the neceſſary Provitions, i in order to facilitate 
| the Succeſs of the French, | 
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Commanders to repair to the Army with 4. B. 


thoſe new raiſed Companies. But their 
Leaders anſwered that they were reſolved 


not to abandon the Guard of the Town. 
He then attempted to introduce within 


the Walls Ramazo!to with his Regiment © of 
a Thouſand Foot; but the People would 
not ſuffer him to enter their Gates. The 
Cardinal then, having loſt all Courage, 
and being conſcious that his Government 
was had in utter Deteſtation by the People, 


and that he had many Enemies among the 


Nobleſſe, becauſe he had not long before, 
as he ſaid by Orders from the Pope, aſ- 
ſuming a royal Power, beheaded three 
honourable Citizens“, as ſoon as it was 
Night, diſguifed himſelf, and, through a 
private Paſſage from the Palace, retired into 
the Cittadel, and with ſo much Precipita- 
tion that he forgot to take his Money and 
Jewels with him. He immediately gave 
Orders to have them brought, and as ſoon 
as he had received them fet out from the 

Gate 


* Gievio ſays the Pope gave no ſuch Orders; and fur- 
ther informs us that there were four beheaded, of whom he 
gives us the Names, and ſays they were very innocent 
Perſons. 


1511. 
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Gate called 71 Soccorfo for Imola, attended 


by | Guido Vaina, who had married his 


Legate 


Siſter, and commanded his Horſeguards, 


flies from with a Hundred: Horſe; and he was fol- 


Bologna. 


lowed not long after by Ottaviano Fregofo, 


who left the Cittadel with no other Atten- 


dance than a Guide. As ſoon as it was 


known that the Legate was fled, the whole 
City was in a n and began every 


where to cry up the Name of the People*. 
Lorenzo de gli Arigſti, and Franceſco Ri- 


nucci, who was one of the fifteen Captains, 


and in the Intereſt of the Bentivogli, would 


not loſe ſo fair an Opportunity, but, fol- 
lowed by many of the ſame Faction, ran 
to the Gates of San Felice and Lame that 
lay moſt commodious for the French Camp, 
and broke them open with Bars and Axes; 
and being poſſeſſed of them ſent without 
Delay to call the Bentivogli, who being 


furniſhed by Trivulxio with a good Num- 


ber of French Horſe, in order to avoid the 
direct Road by the Bridge of Reno, which 


was 
Name is well known to ſignify Power or Autho- 


rity, ſo that to cry up the Name of the P.ople is the ſame 
as to cry out Liberty, or an Abolition of all Tyranny, and 


an Eftabliſhment of a popular Government, under 
which the People enjoy the greateſt Liberties. | 
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was guarded by Rafaello d'Pazzi, one of 4. P. 
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the Eccleſiaſtic Officers, paſſed the River Ge 


lower down, and preſenting themſelves 
before the Gate of Lame were immediately 


introduced 1 into the City. 


| Trex Rebellion of Bologna was fob] Flight of 


lowed by the Flight of the Army; for he Keele: 


the Duke of Ur b1no, whoſe Troops ex- Venetian 


tended themſelves from the Bridge © 
Caſalecchio to the Gate called S:ragozo, 
having Notice, as it is ſuppoſed, of the 
Flight of the Legate, and of the Inſur- 
rection of the People, decamped in all 
Haſte at the third Hour of the 'Night, 


with all his Army, except thoſe who were 


French, to whom he gave no Notice of 


gArmies. 


appointed to guard the Camp, and poſted - 
on that Part of the River towards the 


his Departure, leaving moſt Part of his 


Tents ſtanding. But his Motion being 
perceived, the Bentivogli, who were in 
the City, ſent immediate Advice of it to 
Trivulgio, and ordered out of the Town 
Part of the People to haraſs him in his 
March. The Townſmen in conjunction 


with the Peaſants, who deſcended from 
| 7 all 
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4. D. all Parts, with horrible Cries and Shouts 


#44 ell upon the Camp which extended itſelf to tl 
9 the Walls of the City, and ſeized was 
upon the Artillery, Ammunition, and a gre 
great Quantity of Baggage ; but the French ſiaſ 
coming up ſoon after wreſted the greateſt lia 
Part of the Plunder out of their Hands. of 
Teadora da Trivulzi with the Vanguard Ve; 

was now advanced to the Bridge of Reno, alr 
where Rafaello de Paz zi valiantly fighting we 
ftopped them for ſome time, but at laſt, Gi 
being too weak to withſtand ſo great a of 
Superiority of Number, was taken Pri- B 
ſoner, having, as every one acknowledged, le 
by his ſtout Reſiſtance, given the Troops N 
of the Church a fair Opportunity to ſave m 
themſelves. But the Forces of the Vene- v 
tiaus, and with them Ramazot!o, who 8 


was poſted on the higheſt Eminence of t] 
St. Luca, not having timely Notice of the 

Flight of the Duke of Urbino, took the 1 

Way of the Mountains to make their + 

Eſcape, by which, tho' with very conſi- 1 

derable Loſs, they arrived at laſt in Ro- ( 

magna. In this Victory, which was ob- q 

| tained without Fighting, were taken fifteen | 
c * of heavy Cannon, and many ſmaller ä 


ones, 
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uts. ones, partly belonging to the Pope, partly 4. P. 
ſelf to the Venetians; the Doge's own Standard $A 
zed was taken, with ſeveral other Colours, 

| a great Part of the Baggage of the Eccle- 


uch faſtics, and almoſt all that of the Vene- 


eſt titans; ſome Men at Arms of the Troops 
Is. of the Church were ſtripped, but of the 
rd Venetians above One Hundred and Fifty ; 
0, almoſt all the Infantry of both Armies 
E were diſperſed, and Orſino da Magnano, 
t, Giulio Manfrone, and many other Officers 

of leſs Note were taken Priſoners. In 


Bologna no Perſon was killed, nor Vio- 
lence offered to any one either of the 
9 Nobleſſe or Commonalty; and none were 
- made Prifoners but the Biſhop of Chiuſi, 
- with a conſiderable Number of Prelates, 
Secretaries and other Officers, Aſſiſtants to 
] 


the Cardinal, who had remained in the 
Palace which was the Reſidence of the 
Legate, and had not the leaſt Notice of his | 
Departure. The ſame Night and the 
next Day the Populace fell upon a Statue | 
of the Pope in Braſs, and dragged it about 

the great Square with much Scorn and De- 

riſion; which they did either at the Inſtiga- 
tion of ſome of the Partiſans of the Bentl+ . 
voghts - 
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4. D. vogli; or becauſe the People being weary 
olf the Fatigues and Loſſes occaſioned by 
” the Wars, as they are naturally. ungrate- 
ful, and Lovers of Novelties, had in reality 
conceived a Hatred againſt the Name and 
Memory of the Perſon who had been the 
Author of the Freedom and Happineſs of 

their Country. 


Motion THE next Day, which was the 22d of 
of Tri- May, Trivulzio continued in the fame 
188 Quarters, and the Day following he de- 
camped, and leaving Bologna . him, 
marched to the River Lidice, and after- 
wards encamped at Caſtel San Piero, a 
Town ſituated on the Extremity of the Bo- 
logneſe Territory, where he intended to 
wait that he might know the Deſigns of 
the King of France; whether he was to 
march forwards and invade the Territories 
of the Pope, or whether the King, con- 
tenting himſelf with having ſecured Fer- 
rara, and depriving the Church of Bologna, 
 whichit had acquired by his Means, would 
have him put a Stop to the Courſe of his 
Victory. Wherefore when Giovanni da 
. an —_— of the Pope, who 
| 1 expelled 


—— 
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expelled the Ghibellins from Imola, and as 4: : 5 
the Head of the Guelfs was in a manner 
abſolute in that City, offered to put that 
Place into his Hands, he would not ac- 
cept of it before he hes received the King's 8 
Anſwer. 430 2 a 


Tu E Citadel of Bologna in which was. 
Vitello the Biſhop, was not yet redueed: 3 . 
It was large and ſtrong, but provided as B.logna 
the Fortreſſes of the Church uſually are, dran 
for the Garriſon conſiſted only of a fewa 2 
Foot, who were but ill ſtored with Victuals, moliſhed. 
and had ſcarce any Ammunition. During 
the Siege Vitfruſt came one Night from 
Modena into the Place, and ſollicited the 
Biſhoꝑ by large Promiſes to ſurrender it 
to Ceſar. But that Prelate, on the fifth 
Day of the Siege, capitulated, and ſur- 
rendered the Cittadel to the Bologneſe;-on 
Condition of Safety to the Lives and Ef- 
fects of all that were in it, and of a Bond 
by which they were obliged to pay him 
Three Thouſand Ducats within a prefixed 
Time. As ſoon as that Fortreſs was 
evacuated; the People ran with one Con- 
ſent to demoliſh it; to which they were 


C inſtigated 
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4. P. inſtigated by the Bentivogii, not ſo Anh 
wich Deſign to conciliate the Affections 
of the Citizens, as out of a jealouſy that 
the King of France defigned to have it in 
BIE Pen akon. finee it had been the 
Opinion of ſome of his General Officers 
that it ought to be demanded; but Tri- 
vilsio judging it was not for the King's 
Intereſt to have it believed that he intended 
BW o make himſelf Maſter of Bolggna, was of 
amdther Opinion, The Duke of Ferrara 
ö dt.eooxk Occaſion from this Victory to recover 
| — only Cexto and Pieve, but alſo Cbtig- 
aul, Lugo, and the other Towns of 
0 Rimagha, and at the fame time chaſed 
away from Carpi, Alberto Pio, who had 
before emoyed that Place in common with 

this Doke. 


. HK Nope was F mortified, 

The Pope a with very good Reaſon, at the Loſs 
e Noiqna; and he tormented hirnſelf not 

only for the Revolt of the principal and 
mofimportant City, except Rome, in the 
wholeFcdleſraſlic State, and that he ſeemed 

. be * of that en, with which 

19 AY” he 


[ 
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he was magnified by the Public, and 4.2. 
3 


much more in his own Conceit for the Ac- 
quiſition of it, but alſo with the dreadful 


Apprehenſions that the conquering Army 


would purſue its Victory. ſince he knew 
himſelf incapable of making Reſiſtance. 
That he might, however, remove all O- 
caſions that might invite the Enemy to ad- 

vance any farther, he requeſted that the, 
Remainders of the Venctiam Army, which 
were already recalled by the Senate, might 
embark at the Port of Ceſena; and, fot 
the fame Reaſon, that Twenty Thouſand 
Ducats, which he had remitted to Venicr, 
for putting the Sui in Motion, and were 
ſtill repoſited in that City, might be re- 
turned. He appointed alſo that the Cardinal 
of Nautes, a Breton by Nation, ſhould, as 
it were of his own Motion, invite 771. 


dulziv to treat of a Peace, by ſhewing him 


that now he had a fair Opportunity. But 
that Commander anſwered that ſuch. a 
general Demand was of no Signification, 


but that it was neceflary to deſcend” ex- 


preſly to Particulars: That the King when 


he deſired Peace had propoſed the Condi- 


tions; that now it was the Pope's Turn to 
22 do 
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| _ do the fame, ſince ſuch was the Situation 
| of his Affairs that it belonged to him to de- 
| | ficeit:Fhe Pope proceeded after this 
Manner: more to avoid the preſent Danger, 
than cut of a real and hearty. Diſpoſition to 
Peace; Fear, Obftinacy, Enmity and In- 
dignation, all at once e 8 N N 5 
8 erf icht: Jens none” 


—— * ie 


AA the Cane tune. « mappen a moſt 
diſmal: Accident, which redoubled the 
Pope's Grief. Many | were the Accuſa- 
tions brought againſt the Cardinal of Pavia, 
ſome-charging him with Treachery, others 
with Cowardice, and others with Im- 
prudence. The Cardinal was come to 
Ravenna of his own accord to juſtify his 
Conduct, and as ſoon as he arrived ſent 
Notice of his Coming to his Holineſs, 
requeſting he would appoint him a Time 
for an Audience. The Pope, who dear- 
| | ly loved him, was overjoyed, and gave 
| | him an Invitation to dine with him. As 
1 he Was going to the Palace, attended by 
| Gui Haina and his Horſe Guards, the 

1 Duke of Urbino, prompted by his inveterate 
| Hatred, and inflamed with Rage,.. becauſe 


Sd | 8 | it 
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Promotion of the Eecleſiaſti Authority“. 
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it was the Cardinal's Fault, as he ſaid, that “ P. 


the Rebellion happened in Bolagna, End yu 
the Flight of the Army in confequence of 


it, ſet out to meet him with a few-Atten- 


dants, and entering among his Guards, 

who gave him Way out of Reſpect, made 

up to him and killed him with his oum . N 
Hands by ſtabbing him with a Dagger. ee 


His great Dignity as 4 Cardinal ought per- Pavia 


haps to have preſerved his Perſon inviolable, 1 


but, with Regard to his infinite and enor- of Urbins. 
mous Vices, he deſerved the worſt of 
Puniſhments. The News of his Death 

being immediately carried to the Pope, he 

burſt into Cries that reached the very 
Heavens, making moſt doleful Lamenta- 
tions, and bewailin g beyond Meaſure the 

Loſs of a Cardinal who. was ſo dear to 


him, and much the more becauſe the Dig- 


nity of the Cardinalſhip was, in an un- 


parallelled Manner, violated before his 


Eyes, and by his own Nephew ; 4 Face 
which gave him the more Concern, as he 
profeſſed himſelf to be more than com; 
monly zealous for the Preſervation and 


'P 3 5 Tur by 

"0 Ii Duke of Urbino was juſt come out of the Pope's 
Cha where he had been to clear himſelf from che 
Calumeies 
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Ty HE 3 Ov ab to bear bis c Grief 
or bridle his Fury, ſet out the fame Day 
from Ravenna on his Return to Rome. 
And to crown thoſe infinite . intolerablo 
Calamities, which at the ſame time ſur- 
rounded him on all Sides, he was hardly 
arrived at Rimini, when he received No- 
tice that Bills had been hung up in the 
public Places at Modena, Bolggna, and 
many other Cities, advertiſing the Con- 
vocation of a General Council, with a 
Citation for himſelf to appear in Perſon at 
it. For the Biſhop of Goritz, though he 
had left Modena, travelled but flowly for 
ſome Days, in Expectation of the Arrival 
of the Scatch Ambaſſador, who was re- 
farms to Bologzs, on the + FRO 
- | which 
Calumniescaf 8 by the Cardinal, who as 
him with the Loſs of Bologna as owing to his Fault. The 
Pope would not hear him, but rudely thruff him out of 
the Room. Hence the Dake, burning with Rage againſt 
the Cardinal, the Author of ſo great an Injury, and meet- 
ing him in the Street gave him ſeveral Thi aſts (Pzotacorfi 
fays fire) with bis Sword, and his Attendants taking him 
»pon a Mule carried: bim t6-4 Hoe, where he died foon 
aſter. Bembs. | Gradinice writes that the Duke waired for 


þ the Cardinal, and ſeeing him on Horſeback called him 


Traitor, Enemy to the alias Blood, E r him 
wWith A Dagger. | 3 
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which the Pope himſelf had made. Rut f. 9. 


* the Ambaſſador returning at length wich SL, uo 1 
4 very uncertain Anſwers, the Biſha 
mediately ordered three Proxies, in the 


2 Name of Czar, to repair to Milan. Theſe 
f Proxies, in Conjunction with the Cardi- 
3 nals and the Proxies of the King of Frunce, 
proclaimed the Council to be held on the 
. firſt Day of September next, in the City of 
| Piſa, as a Place convenient, by! its Situation 
> near the Sea, for the Accommodation of „% 
3 them who were to attend the Council, and pointed 
5 on account of its Security, becauſe of the Place of 
5 Confidence which the King of Frunce re- he Coun· 
poſed in the Florentines. To this it might 
be added, that though many other Places 
were capable of entertaining the Council, 
they were either not ſo commodious, or 
| ſuſpected, or might, with ſome Shew of 
Reaſon, be refuſed by the Pope. In 
France it could not with Decenicy he called, 
or in any Place that was under Subjection 
to the King. Conſtance, one of the Free 
Towns of Germany, which was propoſed by 
Cz/ar, Faugh illuſtrious for the Memory 
bainged. of 4 or 


* Theſe Cardinals were San wel Santa Crece , G 
Jenza, and San Malo. Buonac. | ; 


4. D. of that famous Council, which,' by de- 


— poſing three Perſons,” who acted as Pon- - 
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tiffs, extirpated the Schiſm under which 


the Church had ſuffered about forty Years, 


appeared very incommodious, and was 


ſuſpected by both Sides“. Turin was not 
a ſafe Place on account of the Neighbour- 


hood of the Swiſs and of the States of the 
King of France. Bologna before it was 


alienated from the Chur ch was unſafe for 
the Cardinals, and fince for the Pope. In 


making Choice of Piſa Regard was alſo 
had in ſome meaſure” to the Auſpiciouſneſs 


of the Place, i in Memory of two Councils 
there held with proſperous Succeſs. In 
the firſt, when almoſt all the Cardinals 
had abandoned Gregory XII. and Benedict 


XIII. who contended for the Popedom, 


Alexander V. was elected Pope. In the 
other Council, which was more antient, 
being held at Piſa about the Year 1136, 
by Tnocent II. when one Pietro di Leone, 
e and Anti- Pope by the Name of 


Anacletus 


*The Council of Conflance began in 1414, and laſted 


three Years. The three Popes depoled were John XXI. 
before called Baldaſarre Coſcia, Gregory XIT. and Beredi# 


XIII. before called Pietro Luna, after which the — 


crea: ed Pope 4artin V. 


! 
( 
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Anacletus II. was condemned, after he 4. D. 


had by a Schiſm given much Trouble, not 
only to Innocent but to all Chriſtendom: 
The Florentines had before conſented that 


the Council ſhould be held at P:/z at the 
Requeſt of the King of France, who aſ- 
ſured them that Cæſar was as much con- 


cerned in the Convocation of a Council as 


himſelf, and that the King of Aragon alfo _ 
gave his Conſent to it. In this Step the 72 
Hlorentines deſerved perhaps more Praiſe 
for their Silence, than for their Prudence or 
Firmnefs of Mind. For though they had 


not Spirit enough to deny the King of 


France what they were very loth to grant 


or had not the Prudence to confider the 


Difficulties and Dangers that might ariſe 


from holding a Council contrary to the 
Will of the Pope, yet they concealed 


this Reſolution, though made in a Coun- 
cil of above an Hundred and Fifty Citizens, 


with ſuch Secreſy, that it was uncertain to 
the Cardinals, to whom the King had given 


Hopes but no Aſſurances that his Requeſt 


would be granted ; and the . had not 


the leaſt Intimation of 1 it. 
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ks D. 5 


"FAT 


TLGATY T HE . Cardioals. W that 


Charge 


againſt the 


Pope. 


could lawfully call a Council without the 


R Authority of — Pope, on account of the 
moſt evident Neceſſity under Which the 


Church ſtood of a Reformation, as they 
ſaid, not only in its Members, but in the 


Head itſelf, that is, in the Perſon of 
the Pope, whom they affirmed to be an 
inveterate Simoniac, of infamous and 
abandoned Manners, not ſit to diſcharge 
the Office of a Pontiff, as being the Au- 
thor of ſo many Wars, and notoriouſly 


incorrigible, to the univerſal Scandal ef 


Chriſtianity, for whoſe Welfare no other 


Remedy could be provided but the Calling 


of a Council; and the Pope being negli- 
gent in procuring this Remedy, the Power 


of convoking a Council was lawfully de- 
volved to them, eſpecially as it was en- 
forced with the Authority of the Emperor 
elect, and the Conſent of the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, with the Concurrence of 


the German and French Clergy. They 


| {ubjoined that it was not only beneficial 
but neceſſary for the ſickly and diſordered 
b of the Church to make frequent 
ä _ Uie 


Fad 
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Uſe of this Medicine for the Extirpation uf 's i 
inveterate Abuſes, and to provide againſt - 
new Errors daily ſpringing up, tocleat and 
interpret Doubts, which conſtantly aroſe, 
were inſtituted with à good Intent, but 
were found at particular Times by Ex- 
perience to be pernicious. For theſe 
Reaſons the reverend Fathers in the Coun- 
dil of Conſtance, for the general Benefit, ap- 
pointed that perpetually. for the future a 
Council ſhould be held every ten Years. 
And what other Bridle could be laid on 
the Popes, to keep them from going aſtray? 
And confidering the great Frailty of human 
Nature, and the manifold Temptations to 
which our Life is ſubject, how. could they 
otherwiſe ſtand ſecure, if a Perſon entruſted Rc 
with ſo much Power knew that be ſhould — _ 
never be called to an Account dot Bis Councils. 
Actions? ? 


ON the as * many 1 theſe 
Reaſons, and, adhering more to the Doc- Pope's 
trine of Divines than to that of the Ca- el 
noniſts, aſſerted that the Power of calling 


Councils reſided _—y in the Perſon of 
the 


* n 
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with all manner of Vices, provided he was 

4 ph ſuſpected of Hereſy ; and that to un- 
.derſtand the Caſe .. otherwiſe would be to 
put it in the Power of a Few (Which 
ought by no means to be admitted) either 


out of Ambition, or private Enmity, by 


diſguiſing their corrupt Intentions under 
falſe Colours, to diſturb on every Pretence 
the quiet State of the Church. All Medi- 
cines are in their own Nature wholeſome, 
but if not adminiſtered in due Proportions, 
or at ſeaſonable Times, become rather 
Poiſons than Medicines. They condemned 
therefore thoſe who were of different Sen- 
timents, and called this Congregation not 
a Council, but a Cauſe of Diviſion from 
the Unity of the Apoſtolic See, the Foun- 
dation of a Schiſm in the Church of God, 
4 a Diabolical Conventicle. 


The End of the Ninth Bok. 
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Treaty of Peace between the Pope and the 
King” of France. Denunciation q, a 
Council to be held in Rome. Reſtitution 
of Monte Pulciano 70 zhe Florentines: by 
means” of tbe Pope. © Progreſs of the 
War at Verona, and in Friuli. The 
 Sickneſs-of the Pope, and the Commotions 
in Rome. Pope jealous. of the King. of 
Aragon. Excommunication of Florence 
and Piſa. League between the Pope, the 
Catholic Ring, and the Venetians againſt 
France. Degradation of the Cardinals 


. who called a Council, Defigns of the 
79 Pope 10 make War upon the Florentines. 


Council 
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Cuncil of Piſa tranſlated” 76 "Mita, | 
Diſcourſe. on ie Swiſs ; ibeir fruitleſi 
_ Expeartion into Italy. Enterpriſes of 
” the Confederates againſt Bologna and 
Ferrara. Action at Breſcia. Battle of 
Ravenna. Daa 4 the F rench Ae 3 
in Italy. 5 


S LL Tal and the greater Part of | 

Chriſtendom were held in Suſ- 
PUREE penſe and Expectation, and vaſt- 
ly attentive to the.Refolutions of the King 
of. France in conſequence of his Victory. 
For it manifeſtly appeared to all that he 
hack it in his Power to ſeize upon Rome, 
and the whole Eccleſiaſtic State, the 
Troops of the Pope being in a manner all 
diffipated and diſperſed, and thoſe of the 
Fenetians in a much worſe Condition. 
And as there were no other Forces in Italy 


that could withſtand the Attacks of the 


Conqueror, it appeared that the Pope, 
who had no other Defence. than the Ma- 

jeſty of the Pontificate, muſt in all other 
Reſpects lie at the Mercy of Fortune. 
The King however, being either reſtrained 


1 che Reverence due to Religion, or 


afraid 
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afraid of drawing upon himſelf the Re. 4: B. 


ſentments of all the Princes if he made . 
any further Progreſs, reſolved not to im- king of | 


prove the Opportunity afforded by his France 
Victory, but taking his Meaſures: nne 
more Piety perhaps than Policy, ordered liation 


with the 


Grarjacopo da Trivulzio to leave Bahgna pope. 
in the Power of the Bentivogli, to reſtore 


— elſe he had taken belonging to 
the Church, and to return immediately 


with the Army into the Datchy of Milan. 
This Mildneſs and Forbearance which the: 


King exerciſed in his Actions were acconk- 
panied with Marks of the greateſt Hu- 
manity and Condeſcenfion in Words. 
He prohibited all Demonſtrations of public 
Rejoicings throughout his Dominions, and 
oftentimes declared befote Company, that 

tho' he had not tranſgreſſed either agent 
the Apoſtolic See or againſt the Pontiff, 
nor done any thing without Provocation 
and Neceſlity, yet in Reverence to that 


See he was willing to humble himfelf, and 


aſk Pardon of his Holineſs. The King, 
it ſeems, perſuaded himſelf that the Pope, 
being convineed by Experience of the 
Difficulties that attended the Execution 
0 | of 
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＋ P. of his Projects, and freed from the vain at 
w———Suſpicions and Prejudices he had enter- h 
tained againſt him, would now think it k 
his Duty to deſire Peace with all his Heart. G 
And indeed the Negotiations for that Pur- A 
N had never been totally intermitted; tk 


for the Pontiff, even before his Departure 
from Bolagna, had ſent to the King the 
Ambaſſador of Scotland, whoſe Bulin eſs 
was to continue the Treaty which had 
been ſet on foot, by the Agency of the 
faid Ambaſſador, with the Biſhop of 
Goritz. The Bentivogh, in Submiſſion to 
the King's Authority, had ſignified to the 
Pontiff that they would by no means 
hey themſelves contumacious or Rebels 
to the Church, but perſevere in that Sub- 
jection in which their Father had conti- 
nued ſo many Vears; and, as a Token of 
their Obedience, they had ſet at liberty 
the Biſhop of Chiuſi, and inſtated him, 
according to antient Cuſtom, i in the Palace 
as 14 eee Lieutenant. 


1 br ROY then Ae and came 
. wth his Army before Mirandela, with an 
Intent to recover that Town, tho Yitfruſt, 

7 | at 


CCC ee bor oh his f ]7— ß 
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at the Intreaties of Giovan Franceſco Pl; 3 D. 
had entered the Place under Colour of © 
keeping poſſeſſion of it in the Name of 


Ceſar, and repreſenting to Trivulzio that 
Mirandola was within the Juriſdiction of 
the Empire, proteſted againſt all Attempts 
to moleſt it; yet finding at laſt that his bare 
Authority was of no Signification, he gave 
up the Place and departed, having firſt 
received of Trivulz:ocertainPromiſes which 


were thought requiſite for the Honour 


of Cæſar, but ſuch as had more of 


F ormality than Subſtance. Giovan Fran- 


ceſco alſo left the Town, after obtaining a 


Paſs for himſelf and all that belonged to 
him, with their Effects. Trivulsio now 
finding nothing elſe to undertake ſent Five 


Hundred Lances, and Thirteen Hundred 


German Foot under General Jacob to re- 


inforce the Garriſon of Verona, and diſ- 
banded the reſt of the Foot, except Two 
Thouſand Five Hundred Gaſcons com- 
manded by Molard and Mongiron, which, 

with the Men at Arms, he diſtributed 
into * in the Towns of the Wr 
of n. : 


Vor. V. =. 
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1 B u T . Diſpalition of = Poniff 

Was no way conformable to the Defires 
and Hopes of the King of France; for 
bis Holineſs reſuming his Courage from 


ſeemed the moſt likely Means to mollify 
him, was become the harder =_ 
more untractable. And therefore while 


Gout, and ſurrounded with ſo many 
Difficulties, he acted as if he was a Con- 


Peace de- means of the ſame Scorch Ambaſlador, 


| 4 that far the future the Dutchy of Ferrara 


by Pope 1 That the Church 


Lage 
 fonſo d Eſte poſſeſſed in Ramagna, ſhould 
be yielded up to him. Tho' theſe Con- 
ditiops appeared very hard to the King, 


f the Pontiff, that he anſwered he was 
it < content to agree to almoſt all theſe De- 
mands, 


the Recalling of the King's Army, which 


he was yet at Rimini, afflicted with the ; 
Terms of Aueror, not Conquered, propoſing, by 


Pope. ſhould be ſubject to the ſame Tributs 
which it had paid before its Diminution 


ſhould keep a Viſdomino in Ferrara, as 


the Je = had done before ; and that. 
„and the other Towns. what * 


yet ſo great was his Deſire of Peace with 


ODS SSS ESS. a E. J g. 2 2 = 
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mands, provided the Affair might be 


tranſacted with the Conſent and Concur- WD : 


rence of Cæſar. 


Bur the Pope, who was now returned 
to Rome, had changed his Mind, his Bold- 
neſs being augmented not only from his 
own native Stock of Refolution, but from 
the Encouragement of the King of 4rd» 
gon. This Prince, being grown more 
jealous of the King of PFrence ſince his 
Victory, had on a ſudden put a Stop te 
all thoſe mighty Preparations which he 
was making for paſſing in Perſon into 
Africa, where he was continually at 
War with the Moors, and had recalled 
Pietro Navarre with Three Thouſand 
Spaniſh Foot, and ordered him for the 
Kingdom of Naples, at once providing 
for the Security of his own Dominions, 
and giving Encouragement to the Pope 
to be ſo much the more refractory and 


averſe to a Peace. His Holineſs therefore 


lignified to the King of France that he did 
not chuſe Peace, unleſs at the ſame time 


Pope riſes 


Matters were accommodated between Demands. 


2 and the Venetiant; thet Afonſo d. 
8 * Elte, 
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4. D. Eſte, beſides the firſt Demands, did alſo 


1511. 


— 


Cardinal 
of Achx 
ſet at 

liberty. 


reimburſe him for his Charges in the 
War; and that the King did oblige him- 


ſelf not to obſtruct the Recovery of Bologna. 


This City, as in Rebellion againſt the 


Church, he had already ſubjected to the 
Eccleſiaſtic Interdict, and had ſent Orders 
to Romagna for Marc Antonio Colonna and 


Ramazotto to deſtroy the ſtanding Corn 
in the Bolagneſe; but they had hardly 


entered the Borders of that Territory 
when they were attacked by the PRs 
and eaſily put to F _ 


* HE Pope however, overcome by the 
n 294 Intreaties of the Cardinals, had, 
at his Return to Nome, conſented to ſet 


at liberty the Cardinal of 4chx, who had 
till that Time been under Cuſtody in the 
Caſtle of St. Angelo, but on condition that 


he ſhould not ſtir out of the Palace of the 
Vatican till all the Prelates and Officers 


taken in Bologna had obtained their Li- 


berty ; and then not to depart out of Rome 


under the Penalty of Forty Thouſand 
Ducats, for which he was to find proper 


| Security 3 but afterwards he conſented to 


* | os that 
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that Cardinal's Return into France, under J. B. 


- «4 „% -- a» 


. Das Anſwer of the "ERA greatly 
ſhocked the King, and ſo much the more 
as he had perſuaded himſelf that his 
Holinek could not but conſent to the 


Conditions which he himſelf had pro- 


| poſed. - Reſolving. therefore to prevent 


him from recovering Bologna, he ſent 
thither Four Hundred Lances, and a few 


Days after he took that City and the 
 Bentivogli under his Protection, without 


receiving from them any Obligation to 


aſſiſt him either with Troops or Money, = 
And knowing that a ſtrict Union with France 


Ceſar was more neceſſary. for him than 


the Reſtriction of the ſame Hearn from. 500. 


being preſent at the Council. 


g of 


Bologna 


ever, tho” before he was inclined not to under his 


furniſh him with the Troops which he TE 
had promiſed by the Tr caty made with 
Goritz, unleſs he paſſed in Perſon into 


Lab, becauſe it was under that Condition 
he had agreed to ſend them, he now or- 


dered the Number of Troops which had 
been ſtipulated to march out of the 
Dutchy of Milan, for the Ends propoſed, 

Q-3 under 
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jects of 
Maximi- 
lian. 
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under the Command of Palife ; for Tyr. 


„ uokio, whom Cæſar had demanded, re- 


fuſed the Commiſſion. 


Can was by this time cotne to 


Vain Pro- Dp, ardenthy defirous on one hand 


of profecuting the War againſt the Vene- 
Hans, and on the other diſtracted in his 
Mind with a confuſed Variety of Projects. 
For he conſidered that whatever Progreſs 
he could make would in the End ap- 
pear to be of very little Benefit without 
the Conqueſt of Padua, which required 


ſuch great Forces and Preparations Ghar it 
was in a manner impoſſible for him to 
get them together. Sometimes he was 


inclined to come to an A greement with 
the Venetian, to which the Catholic King 
earneſtly follicited him; now again he 


was hurried away by his own vain Pro- 


jects, thinking to go in Perſon to Rome 


with an Army, and, indulging his an- 


tient Inclination, ſeize upon the whole 


State of the Church; promiſing himſelf, 
that, befides the Frenth Troops, he ſhould 


be able to lead a mighty Army out of 
' Germany, But from his Diſabilities and 


Diſorders, 
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Diſorders, his Executions were no way 


promiſing Day after Day ſometimes t 
come ?.:mſelf in Perſon, ſometimes to 
ſend his Troops, he waited away the 
Time without entering on any Enterpriſe. 
The King of France therefore thought it 
very hard that he ſhould be forced to bear 


all the Burden alone. And, as a faving 


Scheme, was conformable to Leuiss 
natural Tenacity, he was eaſily ſwayed in 
oppoſition to the ſound Advice of many 
of his Council, who repreſented to him 
that if Cæſar were not powerfully aſſiſted 
by him, he would in the End join with 
his Enemies, in which Caſe, beſides his 
being neceſſitated to undergo much greater 
Expences, his o.] Zn Domiruons would be 
expoſed to very great Dangers. 


Tusk Doubts and Difficulties cooled 
the Ardor of the. Warriors, and repreſſed 
the Fury of the temporal Arms ; but the 
ſpiritual Weapons were braudiſhed with 


the greater Heat and Animoſity, as well on 


the Side of the Cardinals who were the 
Authors of the Council, as on the Part of 


247 
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anſwerable to his Imaginations ; fo that 
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4. D. the Pontiff, who was wholly intent on 
| o uppreſſing this Miſchief ben it made 
any further Progreſs. A Council, as was 
faid before, had been notified and de- 
nounced by the Authority of the King of 
the Romans, and of the Kin g of France, 
with the Aid and Approbation of the Car- 
dinals of Santa Croce, San Malo, Bayeux, 
and Cgſenza, and with the manifeſt Con- 
ſent alſo of the Cardinal of San Severino, | 
the Agents of the two Kings ſucceſlively 
aſl ain gat their Debates and Reſolutions*: 
Theſe five Cardinals, the Authors of this 
pernicious Meaſure, to give the greater 
Authority to their Declaration, had added 
to it the Names of other Cardinals, of 
whom Albret, a French Cardinal, becauſe 
he would not diſobey the Commandment 
of his King, though unwillingly, gave his 
Conſent ; but among others nominated 
by them, Cardinal Adriano, and the Car- 
dinal of Finale, openly proteſted that it 
was not done by their Order, nor with | 
ee Sings then no More than 


l j x 
{ þ l S The Intimation of this G was affixed at | 0 
14 0 the Doors of the Churches of Parma, Piacenza, and ped 
1 | d reſolute enough, for any 

1 - Rimini, none being found re E . liſhe 


Reward, to deliver it into the Pope's Hands. Benbo. 
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fix Cardinals were concerned in the Affair, 4. D. 
the Pontiff hoping that he could induce, — 74. 
them voluntarily to deſiſt from ſo mad an 
Undertaking, was continually treating with 

them, offering them his Pardon for paſt 
Offences, and ſuch Security as ſhould not 

leave them the leaſt Reaſon for apprehend- 

ing any Moleftation ; to which the Cardi- 

nals, out of Diffimulation, pretended to 
hearken. This gentle Method, however; 

did not reſtrain his Holineſs from uſing more 
powerful Remedies and therefore, by 

the Advice, as it was ſaid, of Antonio del 
Monte a San Sovino, one of the Cardinals 

of the laſt Creation at Ravenna, being wil- 

ing to clear himſelf from the Charge of 
Negligence, he proclaimed a general Coun- 

cil to be held in the Church of San Gio- 

vanni Laterano at the City of Rome, on a 
the firſt Day of May next enſuing“. Buy geral 
this Proclamation he pretended that he hag 
diſſolved the Council convoked by the 
Cardinals, and that the Power and Autho- 

rity of the whole College was juridically 
transferred 


* The Bull for notifying a general Council was ex. 
pedited about the End of July. 1511, and ſoon after pub- 8 
limed and * to the Chriſtian — Buonac: . 
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Monito 
againſt 
Schiſ- 


maticCar- 
dinals. nitory, in which he enjoined them, under 
the Penalty of being deprived of the 


ignity of the Cardinalſhip, and of 
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transferred to the Council ſummoned by 


— himſelf. The Cardinals, however, al- 


lowing that this Pretence would have 


beld good in the Beginning, aſſerted that, 
ſince they had prevented him, the Council 
called and notified by n ought to 


take Place. F037 


Ta: E Pontiff putting get Truſt i in the 
Merits of his Cauſe, and deſpairing of be- 
ing able to reconcile the Cardinal of Santa 
Croce, who, out of an ambitious Deſire to 


be Pontiff, had been in a great meaſure the 


Author of this Diſturbance, or the Cardi- 


Pope pub. nals of San Malo and Cofenza, for of the 
bliſhes a 


reſt he had not yet loſt all Hopes of re- 
ducing them 2 — pub- 
liſhed againſt theſe three Cardinals a Mo- 


all their Ecclefiaſtical Benefices, to ap- 
pear before him within ſixty-five Days. 
And the more eaſily to diſpoſe them to 
obey the Monitory, the College of Cardi- 
nals ſent to them an Auditor of the Rota, 


to invite them, and intreat them to lay 


Py aſide 


ds. = 8 ant r waa ka. 4 
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aſide all private Contentions, and return 4. D. 
As 


to a Union with the Church, offering to 
grant them brain Seen 0 could 
deſire. 


TRE Pope at the ſame time, either 


from a Piftruſt and Irreſolution of Mind, Pope 
or ſome other Motive, was conſtantly at- jouble 


tentive to a Negotiation of Peace with 
the King of France, which was managed 
by the Ambaſſadors of the King at the 
Court of Rome, and by the Scotch Am- 
baſſador and the Biſhop of T7voF, the 
Apoſtolic Nuncio, at the King's Court. 
On the other Side he treated with the 
King of Aragon and the Venetians, of en- 


| tering into a new Confederacy _ the 


885 French. 


Arx the fame time he procured the 
Reſtitution of Monre Pulcinno to the Fjo- 
rentines, not out of Benevolence to that 


Republic, but becauſe he was apprehenfive 


that the Truce which the Plorentines had 
made with the Senefe being expired, they 
would calt the French Troops into Tſcamy 


to help them in recovering that Town. 
> For 
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4.D. For though the Pope had oppoſed the Re- 


E 


1 covery of Monte Pulciano by the Republic 


of Florence, and to prevent it had ſent to 


Siena, Giovanni Vitelli with an Hundred 
Men at Arms hired by himſelf and the —4 


neſe, and Guido. Vaina with an Hundred 
light Horſe, yet being afterwards better 
adviſed, and conſidering that the more he 


augmented the Difficulties that obſtructed 
the Recovery of that Place, the more he 


ſhould i incite the Florentines to call in fo- 


reign Afliſtance, he reſolved, in order to 


prevent the King of France from taking 
Occaſion to ſend a Body of T "roops into a 
Place ſo near to. Rome, to obviate the 


Danger by . a contrary Proceeding, with 


the Conſent alſo of Pandolfo Petrucci, who 
was under the ſame Apprehenſions, which 
were artfully promoted by the Florentines. 


Much Time was ſpent in this Negotiation, 
for it often happens that Affairs of leſſer 
Moment are involved in as great Diffi- 
culties and Intricacies as thoſe of the greateſt 


Importance. Pandelfo, in order to avoid 


the Hatred of the Seneſe, choſe to proceed 


in ſuch a Manner as to make it appear that 


there was no other Remedy to ſecure his 
Country 


pT 
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Country againſt a War, and that this was 4. O. 


Holineſs and Pandbolſo that the Florentines 
and Seneſe ſhould at the ſame time enter 
into a Confederacy for the Defence of their 
States ; and on the other Hand they were 
apprehenfive that the People of Monte 
Pulciano getting Notice of this Treaty 


would prevent them, by ſurrendering 


themſelves voluntarily to the Florentines in 
order to obtain their Favour ; and that the 
Republic of Florence, on Diſcovery of their 
Dient, would ſhew a Reluctancy to 


ſuch an Alliance. Giovanni Vitello was 


ordered to take up his Quarters in Monte 
Pulciano, and the Pope ſent thither Jacopo 
Simonetta, Auditor of the Rota, who a 
few Years after was' made a Cardinal, in 
order to accommodate the Affair. Thus 
it happened at laſt that a League was 


1511. 


the only Way to preſerve the Friendſhip 2 
of the Pontiff. It was the Deſire of his 


made between the Flerentines and Seneſe Monte 


for Twenty-five Years, and at the fame 


Simonetta, being confirmed in the Poſſe 
. of i its antient ntPrivileges and Exemptions, 
9 returned 


Pulciano 


reſtored 


time Monte Pulciano, by the Mediation of tothe Fle- 


{. rentines. 
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_ 4D. returned ander the Dominion of the Fl 


. Tanin. 
T HE military Operations between Ceſar 

and the Venetians had, for ſome Months, 

BP Fo been managed with leſs Vigour than 
ofewar uſual ; for the Germans not abounding in 
_— Men, and deficient in Money, thought 
wy] they did mighty Service in preſerving Ve- 
rona; and the Venetian Army, not being 

ſtrong enough to undertake the Siege of 

that City, lay encamped between Soave 

and Lunigo, whence a Party of them one 

Night made an Excurſion, and burnt up 

a great Part of the ſtanding Harveſt of the 
Veronęſe on both Sides of the Alice; but 

they were attacked in their Retreat, and 

loſt Three Hundred Foot; yet on Ad- 

vice of the Approach of 12 Pale to Ve- 

rona with Twelve Hundred Lances and 

Eight Thouſand Foot, the Venetians retired 
towards Vicenza and Lignage, and poſted 
themſelves very advantageaufly, and as it 

were in an Iſland by Means of certain Waters, 

and ſome Cuts which they had made in the 

Banks. In this Encampment they did 

nat cantinue 1 Days; for Ia Paliſſe 

being 
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being arrived with Part of his Forces at 4. 0. 7 
erona would not wait for the reſt, but a 
marched out, accompanied by the Germans 
towards the Enemy, who haſtily quitting 

their ſtrong Camp retired in manner of a 
Flight to Lunigo, and afterwards, under 

the ſame Terror, abandoning Vicenza and 

all the other Towns, with the Poleſine of 
Rovigo, a Prey ſometimes to the YVenetzans, 
ſometimes to the Duke of Ferrara, diſtri- 
buted themſelves into Padoua and Trevuigi. 

For the Defence of theſe Cities many 
young Noblemen were arrived there from 
Venice, in the ſame manner as they had 
before done at Padoua*%. The French and 
German Army ſacked Lunigo, and Vicenza 
ſurrendering to them became as uſual the 
miſerable Prey of the ſtrongeſt in the Field. 


Bu r all Efforts, and Acquiſitions were 

of little Importance, with regard to a De- 

ciſion of the War, as long as the Yenetians 

RS: Padua and Trevigi ; for by the 
n 8 


F To Fails were ſent. twenty Manie and ten to 
Trevigiy each attended by ten Perſons on Foot; and the 
Commons ſent the like Number ts each Town, every one 

auend od by three Foot for the Guard of the Gates. Bene. 
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4. D. Conveniency of theſe Cities, as ſoon as the 


8 French Auxiliaries left the Germans, they 0 1 
eaſily recovered the Places they had loſt. 1 
The Army therefore, after this Progreſs, 8 
halted ſeveral Days at Ponte a Barberano, 6 
waiting for the Coming or Determination a 
of Czar. That Prince was arrived be- t 
tween Trent and Rovere, and being at * 
once buſily employedo according to his p 
Cuſtom, in the Chace of wild Beaſts, and FP 
in ſending Recruits to his Army, promiſed be 
to be at Montagnana, purpoſing ſometimes il _. 
to undertake the Siege of Padoua, ſome- 62 


Vain Pro- - : 
jets of and ſeize upon Rome. But as his fickle 


7 1 4 : and inconſtant Temper, in Conjunction | 
with his extreme Poverty, were the Oc- D 
caſion of many Difficulties in all his Enter- 


times that of Trevigi, and then again to go i 


priſes, he would have found himſelf no. jo 
leſs embarraſſed in his Roman Expedition 1 
than in the Execution of his other Projects. . 
For to go to Rome with ſo great a Body of W 
French appeared incompatible with his Se- 7 
curity as well as his Dignity; and the *. 
Danger of Verona, which might be at- 5 
tacked by the Venetian during his Ab- 3 


. would oblige him to es a ſtrong Ca 


Garriſon in that City. Beſides, the 3 a. 
| : | 


- 


. 


len 
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of France made a Difficulty of ſending his - 


Troops at ſo remote a Diſtance ' from the c 
Dutchy of Milan, becauſe his Hopes of 
coming to an Agreement with the S870 


were almoſt vaniſhed. For, beſides the In- | 


clination of that People to comply with 
the Deſires of the Pontiff, the French Am- 
| bafſador to the Cantons was acquainted in 


plain Terms that the Nation of the Swiſs . 


could not, without the deepeſt Concern, 
bear to ſee the Ruin of the Venetians, on 
account of the Conveniencies and Advan- 
tages reſulting from the Harmony between 
the two e on N 


Bor all thifs grand Projects, ge lofty 
Diſcourſes of Cz/ar produced at laſt, ac- 
cording to his old Cuſtom, Effects un- 


worthy of his Name. For after he had 


recruited his Army with Three Hundred 
German Men at Arms, given Audience on 
the other Part to the Venetian Ambaſladors, 
with whom he was continually treating, 
and cauſed Ja Paliſſè to come firſt to Lun- 
gara near Vicenza, and afterwards to San- 
ta Croce, he ordered him to go and take 
Cle Nuovo, a Paſs beneath Scala towards 


Vol. V. R Friuli, 


F 


f [1 
* 

: 
. 
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11 
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4. D. Friuli, and twenty Miles from Feltro, irt 
ander to facilitate his Deſcent, on that Side. 
La Palifſe therefore marched to Monte Bel- 
hua, ten Miles from Trevuigi, where he de- 
tached five Hundred Horſe and two Thou- 


ſand Foot to open the Paſs of Caſtel Nuovo; 


Scala. At this Time the Venetian light 
Horſe, which ſcoured all the Country 
without Oppoſition, routed near Maroſtico 
about Seven Hundred Foot with a good 
Number of French and Italian Horſe. 
Theſe Troops, in order to ſecure their 


| French Paſſage to the Army, were marching from 
| zouted by 
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the Vene. Verona to Soave to join Three Hundred 
. Hens. French Lances that were come back from 


| | La Paliſſe, and had halted at that Place 


| | | French and Germans had the better in- the 
ii | Beginning of the Conflict, and Guido Ran- 


Ii gone; who commanded the Venetiaus, was 
i taken Prifoner, yet a Multitude of Peaſants 
ii | pouring in to the Aſſiſtance of the Troops 
Li f of the Republic rendered them at laſt vic- 
Ei] q torious; about Four Hundred of the French 
1 | Foot being killed, and their Commanders 
=_— 4 and Rochemare. taken Priſoners. . 


in which they ſucceeded, and advanced to 


1. waiting for his Orders. Though the 


7 T- nt . Bur 
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Bur now the igen that had been 


S were proſecuted with more and 
more Coldneſs and Remiſſneſs;  wherefore 


the King of France perceiving that the 
Preparations of Czfer were no way Core 


reſpondent to his Offers and Promiſes with- 


drew himſelf farther from the Confines of 
{taly, and returned from Dauphine, where 


he had refided many Days, to Blois. And 


Ceſar who was retired to Trent, with 4 


Reſolution never to go any more in Perſon 


into the Army, inſtead of ſeizing upon all 
that the Venetians poſſeſſed on the Terre 
Firma, or at leaſt upon Rome and the whole 
State of the Church, now deſigned that 
the Germans ſhould make an Invaſion intg 


Friuli and the Treviſano, not ſo much 


with an Intent to diſtreſs the Vengtians, as 
to exact Contributions of Money from the. 
Inhabitants of the Towns to ſave them- 


ſelves from being plundered. And that 


his own Forces might meet with no Hin- 
france, he propoſed that the Frexch ſhould 
advance forwards, and put Two Hundred 
Lances into Verana, where a Peſtilencg 
_ and as he 8 8 formed a Deſign to 


invade : 
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4. D. invade Friuli, he was obliged to draw all 
| —— his Forces out of that City, except thoſe 
which were appointed to guard the Caſtles. 

La Paliſſe agreed to all theſe Meaſures, 

and being joined by General Aubigni with 

the Three Hundred Lances that were at 
Soave, he encamped by the River Piave. 

The Germans, for the greater Security of 
Verona, left alſo Two Hundred Horſe at 

Soave, who being extremely negligent, and 
without Scouts or Guard, were one Night 

almoſt all killed or taken by Four Hun- 

dred light Horſe and as e Foot of the 
Venetians. 


ALL this Year the War had bed pro- 
ſecuted in Friuli, Mria, and the Parts 
about Trieſſi and Hume, with various Suc- 

ceſs, as uſual, by Land, and alſo by Sea 

with ſmall Veſſels; theſe unhappy Coun- 

tries being ravaged by both Parties in their 

— — Turns. After this the German Army en- 

the Ges. tered Friuli, and preſented itſelf before 

a 8 Udine, the Capital of the Province; and 
the Reſidence of the Venetian Lieutenancy, 

c who cowardly betaking themſelves to 
Flight the Town immediately ſurrendered 

„ 4 | = > to 
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to the Germans, as did afterwards, in the 4 . 
ſame Career of Succeſs, the whole Coun- 3 
try of Friuli, each Town being taxed at a is 
Sum of Money i in re rg to its Arlt 
River 273 in 3 was 1 2 
cenigo, Proveditor of Friuli, with Three 
Hundred Horſe, and a good, Number of 
Foot. But a Battery being raiſed againſt 
the Place, and an Aſſault given, tho" the 
Beſiegers were repulſed, the Town was 
ſurrendered at the Importunity of the Sol- 
diers, and the Proveditor remained a 


Priſoner. : 


* ROM Friuli the Germans bib to 
join Palifſe, who was encamped about 
five Miles from Trevis!, and after this 
Conjunction approached that City, which 
Cæſar was very importunate with him to 
beſiege. But the General finding the 
Town well fortified on all Sides, and being 
in want of Pioneers, Ammunition, and 
other neceſſary Proviſions, he laid aſide all 
Hopes of Succeſs in ſuch an Undertaking. , 
A few Days after Paliſſe put himſelf on Forces re- 
his March to return into the Dutchy of _ 

R 3 Milan, 
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4. D. Mi lah by Orders of the King his Maſter 
1511. 
Sehe was more and more apprehenflve of 


the new Confederacies and Movements of 
the Swiſh. The Venetian Stradiotti were 
continually prefſing upon the Rear of the 
Enemy in their Retreat, and were in Hopes 
ef doing them confiderable Damage, eſpe- 
cially in their Paſſage of the Rivers Brenta 


and 26/76. But they marched through all 


the Country in Safety, havins, before Ty 
paſſed'the Brenta, ſurpriſed Two Hundred 


Venetian Horle quartered without Padoud, 


and taken Pi 0 da Lungbera their Com- 
mander. The Departure of the French 
General left the Germans in great Per- 
plexity ; for as they could not prevail with 
him to leave Three Hundred more French 
Lances for the Security of Verona, they 
were obliged to retire and abandon to the 


Enemy all the Conqueſts of their Sum- 
mer's Campaign. The Venetian Forces 


therefore, which, ſince the Death of 
Lucio Matvezzo, were commanded by 
Gian Pagolo Baglione, immediately reco- 


Penttians ered Vicenza, and afterwards entering 


recover 
Friuli. 


Friuli, demoliſhed Cremonſa, and reco- 
vered the whole Dee except Gradifca, 
vy hich 
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_ they attacked in vain. But a few 4 D. 
ys after ſome Companies of Foot from WS 
— County of - Tirol: made thetmiſelves 
Maſters of ee N e Bel. 
le. Des ITCH] | 41 


S e 


Tx HUS- andes the — a diz 
preſent Summer, which produced none 
but flight and tranſitory Effects, without 
Advantage, tho not without Diſgtace to 
the Name of Cæſar, and raiſing the Repu- 
tation of the Venetians, who being attached 
for theſe two ſucceſſive Years by the 
Armies of Cæſgqar and of the King of 
France, remained Maſters at laſt of the 
ſame Forces, and of the ſame Dominions. 
But tho' theſe Events tended directly 
againft Cægʒar, they were in effect much 
more prejudicial to the King of France, 
becauſe, while he ſtood perhaps too much | C05 
in fear | of the Proſperity of. Ceſar, and duct of 
of the Increaſe of his Power, or built his 3 
Meaſures upon falſe Foundations, —_ 0. 
knowing the Dangers that were ,now near 
at Hand, or elſe his Prudence being blinded 
by his Avarice, the declined to furniſh 
Cao. with ſuch Aſſiſtance as might give 
R 4 him 


._- afs VITHE:HAISTOR'Y Ogg 
| * him Hopes of obtaining the deſired Suc- fol 
Wl ces; and by this cautious and niggardly the 
i Management he gave. Occaſion to that of 
i Prince, and in a manner neceſſitated him, all 
| to liſten to thoſe Counſellors who were £0 
always perſuading him to break off his Pr 
| Alliance with France, and at the fame ſo1 
= time preſerve the Venetians in ſuch a State, it 
| as to enable them to join with greater In 
{ | Forces in confederacy with thoſe Poten- ol 
| | | tates who deſired to humble the Dae < of in 
| j Nn offer an 4 lit in 
5 | at 
9 THESE Counſels had FER an \ Effet | 
| that it began already to appear, by ſome fc 
| Signs, that Cæſgar was altering his Senti- 0 
| ments, and particularly as to the Affair 2 
i of the Council, in which he was per- h 
I ceived to be grown cool, eſpecially ſince tl 
{| the Publication of the Zateran Council; {{ 
| | for he never ſent to the Council of Piſa, t 
i | | according to his often repeated Promiſes, F 
Hl any German Prelates as Repreſentatives of i 
0 Germany, nor Deputies to repreſent his | 
| 1 7 wy own Perſon, and aſſiſt in his Stead ; nor 
II neglefted was he in the leaſt incited by the Example 4 
ll cer. of the King of unn had appointed 6 
I | four 


n 

93 hy 
r dodge” a rode?! ws. 
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four and twenty Biſhops to go to Piſa in 4. D. 


the common Name, or as Repreſentatives 


of the Gallican Church, and had ordered oY = 
all the Prelates of his Kingdom either to 
go thither in Perſon, or to ſend their 


Proxies. But either beeauſe he wante 
ſome Excuſe for his Neglect, or becauſe 

it was his real Deſire, he began to make 
Inſtances; that, for the greater Conveniency 
of the 'German Prelates, and becauſe he 
intended, as he gave Aſſurances, to aſſiſt 


in Perſon, the Council ſummoned to meet 


at Piſa ſhould be transferred to Mantoua, 


Verona, or Trent. This Demand was, 


for various Reaſons, diſliked by all the 
Cardinals except the Cardinal of Santa 
Croce, who was pleaſed with it, becauſe 
he was ardently defirous of aſcending to 

the Pontificate, for which End he had 
ſowed this Diſcord, and was in hopes 
that, by the Favour of Caeſar, in whoſe 
Benevolence he repoſed great Confidence; 
he ſhould eafily ſatisfy his Ambition |; 
„This Cardinal of Santa Croce was called Bernarding 
Carwvajale. He was by Nature ambitious beyond Mea- 


ſure, and greatly indulged his aſpiring Hopes from the 


cal and Flatteries of Cardinal San/everino, who had 
pros 
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S ni 01 


| Nr As the Caſe of how Diab "" 


cha- ag Weak and lame, and unable to —— it 
N ſelf without the ' Authority: of Caſar, the 


1 Cardinal of Sanſever ins was; by common 


Cardinals. Conſent, deputed to wait upon his Ma- 
jeſty, and humbly to intreat him te give 
Orders for putting the Prelates and esies 


in Motion, as had been ſo often promiſed, 


and to engage their Faith that When the 


Council was once opened at N they 
would transfer it to what Place ſoever he 
himſelf ſhould chuſe, demonſtrating that 


to remove it ſooner would be highly pre- 
judicial to the common Cauſe, and eſpe- 
cially. becauſe it was of the laſt Importance 
to prevent the Council which had been 
proclaimed by 'the Pope. 'The Cardinal 
was attended by his Brother Galeazzs, 
who was to make the ſame Inſtances in 


the Name of the King of France. The 


. good Fortune of Galeazzo-was the Reverſe 
of the ill Fortune of his firſt Maſter Loda- 


dico 3 * he had been opens 


by 
Sromiſed him the Popedom, and Woche his Imagination 


with the pleafing Profpe& of arriving at the Height of 
Glory with the ſupreme Dignity, Giovio in his Life of 


Pope Leo X. 
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by the King with the Office of Grand #4: D. 


1511. 


Shield-bearer. But the principal Buſineſs au 


on which he was fent Was to endeavour 


to fix the Reſolutions of Ceſar, by making 


him ſeveral Offers, and propoling new yx 
Schemes; for the Inconſtahcy and Irre- 


ſolution of that Prince kept the King in 


of concluding a Peace with the Pope. 
A Negotiation for this Purpoſe was car- 
ried on at Rome under the Management 
of the Cardinals of Nantes and Srigonte'; 


and in France by the Scotch Biſhop, and by 
the Biſhop of Tivoli, and was in fach For- 


wardneſs that almoſt all the Conditions 
were ſettled, the Biſhop of Tivoli having 


received full Powers from the Pontiff to 
bring it to Perfection. But then in the 


Biſhop's Commiſſion were inſerted certain 
Limitations, which gave no ſmall Umbrage 


that the Pope's Intentions did not cor- 
reſpond with his Words, efpecially as it 
was known that he was at the fame time 
carrying on a Negotiation with feveral 


ere entirely contrary to this Treaty. 


IN 


perpetual Suſpenſe and Jealouſy, tho” he 9 
was at the ſame time not without Hopes 
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£04 ... Ix this dubious Juncture a ſudden. Ac- 
.cident that.happened to the Pope had like 
to have put an End to all. Negotiations, 
and extirpated at once all the impending 
Pee gan. Evils. His Holineſs was taken ill on the 
ond 17th Day. of Auguſt, and on the fourth 
covers. Day of his Illneſs fell into a very ſtrong 

Fainting-Fit, ſo that for ſome. Hours he 


was thought by the Attendants to be dead. 


the Pope had departed this Life, many of 
the abſent Cardinals prepared to return to 
Nome, and among the reſt thoſe who had 
called the Council: Nor were the Commo- 
tions in Rome leſs fervid than they uſually 
are on the Death of the Pontiffs, but ra- 


Fewel was preparing for greater Com- 

buſtions. For Pompeo Colonna, | Biſhop of 

Rieti, and Antimo Savello, two factious 

young Men of the Roman Nobility, aſ- 

ſembled the People in the Capitol, and 

with moſt ſeditious Speeches endeavoured 

to enflame them with an eager Deſire to 

ſet themſelves at Liberty. But while they 

3 were chus labouring with the moſt immo- 
derate 


Hence it being every where reported that 


ther there was Reaſon to apprehend that 
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derate Ambition to excite the Romans 
to an open Rebellion, the Pope reco- 
vered out of his dangerous Fit, and finding 
himſelf ſomewhat relieved, though there 
were yet but very ſmall Hopes of his Life, 
on the next Day, in the Preſence of the 
Cardinals aſſembled in the Form of 
a Conſiſtory, he abſolved his Nephew 
from the Murder committed on the 
Perſon of the Cardinal of Pavia, not 
in the ordinary Way of Juſtice, as it 
had before been intended, the Short- 
neſs of the Time not admitting of it, but 
as a Penitent by virtue of the Apoſtolic 
Grace and Indulgence*. In the fame 
Conſiſtory he took Care that the Election of 
his Succeſſor ſhould proceed according to 
the Canons, and willing to prevent others 

from 
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151 . 
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. He appointed alſo that, in Caſe of his Death, the 


Cities of Bologna and Ferrara ſhould be freed from their 
Interdicts, Excommunications and Curſes. He alſo be- 
queathed to his Daughter Felice, Wife to Gio. Gior- 
dano Orſino Twelve Thouſand Ducats ready Money, and 
the like Sum to his Nephew the Duke of Urbino. Bembo 
ſays an Hundred and Twenty Pound of Gold to each, and 
the ſame to Nico!o. della Nowere his Siſter's Son; and that 
he gave Pe/aro in Fee to the Duke of Urbino, and to his 
Heirs from Generation to Generation, only paying 2 
ſmall yearly Tribute to the Roman Pontiffs. 
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4 P. from aſcending to ſo great a Dignity by the MW rw 
5s me Steps on. which he climbed to it thei 


© * © himſelf, he ordered a Bull to be publiſhed ** 
full of horrible Pains and Penalties againſt . 
thoſe who. by Money or any other Re- er 
ward procured themſelves to be elected i 
Popes, difannulling an Election made by of! 
Simony, and opening a very eaſy Way for the 

any Cardinal to oppoſe it. This Conſtitu- Ar, 
tion had been pronounced by the Pope ſive 
when he was in Bologna, being provoked his 
againſt ſome Cardinals, who were openly tha 

ſolliciting others of their Brethren for cal] 
their Promiſes to aſſiſt them for obtaining city 
the Popedom after his Death. From that on 
Day he grew very viſibly better, which clit 


raw 


proceeded either from the great Robuſt- Ha 
neſs of his Conſtitution, or becauſe he was bei 
reſerved by the Fates to be the Author and Co 
principal Cauſe of longer and greater Ca- | of 
lamities to Taly. For his Recovery could me 
| not be aſcribed to the Art or Remedies of ſoc 
| the Phyſicians, ſince he would never be i wi 
| ruled by them in any Reſpect, but in the po 
| greateſt Height of his Diſorder would eat A 


| = 


La er 
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raw Apples, and other 8 ee to 4. h. 


1511. 


Wen pe N 5 | 

Tur Pope was no > ſooner out of Dan- 

er of Death than he returned to his wonted 
2 and Schemes, continuing to treat 
of Peace with the King of France, and at 
the ſame time negotiating with the King of * 
Aragon and the Venetian Senate an offen- N 
ſive League againſt the French; and tho tin Pope 
his Inclinations were bent more upon 1 
than Peace, he ſeemed on certain Oc- Fran. 
caſions to be in Suſpenſe by the Multipli- 

city of Reaſons which offered themſelves 
on both Sides of the Queſtion. What in- 
clined him to War, beſides his inveterate 
Hatred of the King of France, and his not 
being able to obtain a Peace on all the 
Conditions he deſired, was the Perſuaſions 
of the King of Aragon, who apprehended 
more than ever that the King of France, as 
ſoon as he had accommodated Matters 
with the Pope, would upon the firſt Op- 
portunity attack the Kingdom of Naples. 
And to ö the greater Weight to his 


Counſels 
1 ende who Wrote the Diary, ſays more parti · 


| cularly that Pope Julius in the Height of his Fever would 
__ eat a Fiſh, and drink ſtrong Greek Wines. 
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4 b. Counfels he had ordered that, beſidez the 
firſt Armada which he had paſſed over 
from Africa to Italy under the Command 
_ of Pietro Navarra, another ſhould be'got 
ready i in ain, on board of which were; 
as it was ſaid, embarked Fi ive Hundred t 


Men at Arms, Six Hundred Jenneteers, | q 
and Three Thouſand Foot; a Force which n 
added to the others, both for N umber and t 
Goodneſs of Troops, was by no means ſc 
contemptible. That King however, with i 
his uſual Artifices, pretended that he was h 
more defirous of a War againſt the Moors, g 


and that he was not diverted from that 
pious and uſeful Work, either by Self- ” 
Intereſt or. by any other Conſideration than 


| the Devotion which he had always borne * 
| | to the Apoſtolic See; but not being in a E 

Condition to maintain ſuch a Number of 9 

Soldiers of himſelf, he required the Aſſiſt- P 

ance of the Pope and the Venetian Senate: | 7 
| | And that he might the more eafily induce i 
| them to condeſcend to his Requeſt, his + 
| Forces that were all gone aſhore in the 0 
| Iſland of Capri near the City of Naples, 4 
= i made a Show of preparing themſelves tor K 


| paſſing oyer to ia 5h 
| 0 1 Tux 
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7 © © 
THE immoderate 8 of the — . 
K²ing of Aragon aſtoniſhed the Pope, WhO 5 
abominated his Artifices, and was not with- 2 de. 


out Suſpicions of him, becauſe he knew himſelf in 


if 
that he was continually putting the King — 


- France in hopes of his coming into con- 


trary Meaſures. The Pontiff was ſatisfied - 
that the. Venetians would conform them- 
ſelves to his Will, but he was noleſs ſen- 
ſible that their Treaſury was greatly ex- 
hauſted by a very burdenſome War, and 
that the Senate would chuſe rather to at- 
tend at preſent to the Defence of their 
own Territory, than to engage anew in a 
War, which could not be ſupported without 
a vaſt and almoſt intolerable Expence. 
He was in Hopes that the Sw:/s, on ac- 
count of the general Inclination of the 


Populace, would declare againſt the King 


of France; but as he could not aſſure him- 


ſelf of it, it did not appear adviſable to 


expoſe himſelf to open and manifeſt Dan- 
gers in Reliance on uncertain Hopes, fince 


he was not ignorant that they had never 


broken off their Negotiations with the 


King of France, and that many of their 
. leading 
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4, H. leading Men, who reaped vaſt Profit from 
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their Friendſhip with the French, uſed all 


their Endeavours that in the next Diet of 


the Cantons, which was at hand, their 
Confederacy with that King ſhould be re- 
newed. Of the Inclinations of Cz/ar, tho 
that Prince was earneſtly follicited by the 
Catholic King, and had a natural Antipa- 


thy to the French, he ſtood more in Fear 


than Hope, knowing the great Offers 
newly made him to encourage him to pro- 
ſecute the War againſt the Venetians and 
himſelf, and that the King of France was 
more capable of enlarging and performing 


them than any other Prince. He knew it 


Cæſar ſhould join with the King he would 
render the Council very formidable by his 
Authority, and by a real and hearty Con- 
junction of his Arms with the Forces and 
Money of France, confidering- alſo the 
Conveniencies and Advantages « of both the 
Princes from the Situation of their Do- 
minions, would not leave his Holineſs the 


leaſt Hopes of Victory, which it was very 


difficult to obtain againſt the King of 


France alone. He ſupported his Spirits 


with Hopes that the King of England 


would 
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would engage in a War with the Kingdom 4: Ah | 
of France, induced by the Counſels and Ae 
Perſuaſions of the Catholic King his Fa- 
ther-in-law, and by the eee of the 
Apoſtolic See, which at that Time was 
highly reſpected in that Kingdom, and in 

the Name of which his Holineſs had with 

the moſt fervent Prayers ſupplicated that 

King's Aſſiſtance againſt the King of 
France, as an Uſurper and Oppreſſor of 

the Church. But there were much ſtronger 

Inducements from the natural Hatred of 

the King and People of England to the 

Name of the French*, from the Youth of 

that Prince, and the vaſt Treaſure left him 

by his Father, which was reported, by Au- 

thors of no mean Credit, to be ineſtimable. 

Theſe Incentives kindled in the Heart of 

the young King, who was but newly 

come to the Crown, and had never ſeen 

any thing but Proſperity in his Family, an 

eager Deſire of reviving the Glory of his 

<8. Anceſtors, 


* It is eaſier, "I Palydore Virgil in his Hiſtory of 
England, for a black Man to become white, than for the 
French heartily to love the Eagliſ; or, on the other Side, 

for one born in Eng/and to love one horn in France; and 

this Enmity ariſing from their Conteſts for Power and Do- 
minion, is nouriſhed and increafed by the Bloodſhed 22 
Slaughters on each Side. 
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Anceſtors, who intitled themſelves Kings 
of France, and for ſeveral Ages victoriouſſy 
carried on terrible Wars againſt that King- 
dom, having not only for a long Time 
been in Poſſeſſion of Guyenne and Normandy, 
rich and powerful Provinces, and, in a 
Battle fought near Poi#iers, taken John 
King of France, with his two Sons, and 
many of the principal Lords, Priſoners, 


but alſo, with the greateſt Part of the 


| Kingdom, made themſelves Maſters of 
the City of Paris, che Metropolis of France; 


and ſuch was the Rapidity and Terror of 
their Sueceſs, that it was firmly believed 


that if their King Henry V. had not been 
cut off by a natural Death in the Flower 
of his Age, and in the Courſe of his 
Victories, he would have conquered the 


whole Kingdom of France. The new 


King revolving in his Mind the Memory 
of theſe Victories, was tranſported beyond 
Meaſure with a Deſire of entering upon 
Action, though his Father had upon his 
Death- bed expreſly recommended to him 
above all things to live in Peace with the 
King of France, which. was the only Way 
for a King of England to reign in Happi- 


neſs 
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neſs and Security. Now if the Engliſh 4. b. 
ſhould make War upon the King of 3 
at the ſame time when he was vigorouſly 
attacked on another Quarter, it muſt be 
acknowledged that ſuch a Diverſion would 
have been of vaſt Moment, ſince i it would 
be wounding that Prince in the very Bowels 
of his Kingdom, and the Memory of paſt 
Tranſactions had made the Name of the 
Engliſh extremely dreaded by the French. 

The Pontiff, however, could not affure 
himſelf of the Faith of a Barbarian, and 
beſides his Country lay ſo remote, that he 
could not ſecurely reſt his Meaſures on this 
Aſſiſtance. Such were the Hopes of the 
Pope, and theſe the Limits within —_— 


they were bounded, 


O the other Side the King of France, 
abhorring a War with the Church, was Delibe- 
defirous of Peace, by which he would not * 
only remove the Enmity of the Pope, but o ro” 
alſo free himſelf from the! importunate De- tuation of 
mands of Cæſar, and the Neceflity of being A ffaite. 
ſubſervient to his Will. He made no Diffi- 
culty of diſannulling the Council of Pſa, 
which he had ſet on foot purely. with a 

83 „ 
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Deſign to ſtimulate the Pope, out of Fear, 
to condeſcend to a Peace, provided that he 
pardoned the Cardinals and all the reſt who 
had either conſented or adhered to that 
Project. But on the other hand he was 
held in Suſpenſe and Perplexity by the 
Demand: of the Reſtitution of Bologna, 
that City by its Situation lying very conve- 
nient for moleſting his Dominions ; for he 


_ doubted whether the r Op would embrace 


a Peace with Sincerity, and with a Mind 
diſpoſed to obſerve it, if Opportunities re- 


turned for breaking it, or rather deſigned 
only to free himſelf from the imminent 


Danger of a ng and an Invaſion. As 
to Cz/ar, he was in Hopes that there 
wanted nothing more to confirm him in 
his good Difpoſition, than to make good 
his Offers by the Greatneſs of his Efforts, 
fince that Prince had hitherto treated 
with him, not as one from whom he was 
fallen off, but as a Confederate, about their 
common Concerns, and had adviſed him, 
among other Things, not to conſent that 
Bologna, a City of ſo great Importance, 
ſhould return under the Power of the Pon- 


n 


Kin gs 
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Kings of Aragon and England, whatever 4. 0. 
Umbrage might be taken at the Proceed- hq 


ings, which now almoſt manifefted them- 
ſelves, of the former of theſe Princes, and 
at the Reports which were ſpread abroad 
of the Inclinations of the other; tho':their 
Ambaſſadors had joined together in intreat- 
ing his Majeſty, at firſt with modeſt 
Speeches, and under Colour of friendly 
Offices, and afterwards in more earneſt 
Inſtances, that he would be pleaſed to di- 
rect the Cardinals and Prelates of his King- 


dom to afford their Preſence at the Late- 
ran Council, and to grant his Rermiſſian 
that the Church ſhould be re- inſtated in 


Poſſeſſion of her City of Bolagna. For on 
one hand the Engliſb Ambaſſador pretended 
that his Maſter had no other Deſign than 
to perſevere in the Confederacy which he 


had made with him, and many of his own 


Council aſſured him of the ſame; and 
therefore he believed that he had nothing 


to fear from that Prince. And on the 


other hand ſuch were the Arts and Diſ- 
ſimulation of the Aragonian, that the King 
repoſing leſs Faith in Facts than in Words, 
* which that King aſſured him that he 
8 4 would 
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„ 
ſuaſion that he would never join with his 


Enemies in open War againſt him, as he 
was already joined with them in ſecret 
Counſels and Reſolutions. Lewis was 
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would never take up Arms againſt him, 
ſuffered himſelf to be deluded into a Per- 


infatuated with theſe vain Opinions to ſuch 


a Degree, that when ſome leading Men 
among the Swyfs, who were in his Inte- 
reſt, had given him Hopes of reconciling 
- himſelf with that Nation, if he granted 


their Demands of augmenting their Pen- 


ſions, he again obſtinately refuſed it, ſaying 


he did not intend to be mulcted. And 


farther, making Uſe of rough Means 


where gentle Remedies were neceſſary, he 


prohibited the Exportation of Proviſions 
out of the Dutchy of Milan, in hopes of 
conſtraining the Sw2/s, who from the Bar- 


renneſs of their Country muſt be great 
Sufferers by ſuch a Prohibition, to renew 


the Confederacy on the antient Conditions. 


Council 
of . 9a 


| Opened. 


the Proxies of the Cardinals being arrived 


IN the mean time came on the Firſt of 
September, the Day appointed for giving 
a Beginning to the Council of Piſa, when 


in 
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in that City made ſeveral Acts, in the 4. D. 
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Name of their Conſtituents, relating to- 


the Opening of the Seffion*. This Tranſ- 
action highly provoked the Indignation of 
the Pope againſt the Florentines for con- 
ſenting that the Conventicle (for ſo he al- 
ways called it) ſhould be begun within 
their Dominions ; and he declared that 
both the Cities of Florence and Piſa were 


become liable to the .Ecclefiaſtic Interdict 


by virtue of the Bull of the Council called 
by himſelf, in which it was contained that 
whoſoever favoured the Piſan Conventicle 
ſhould be excommunicated and interdicted, 
and ſubjected to all the Pains and Penalties 


ordained by the Severity of the Laws 


againſt Schiſmatics and Heretics. Then 
threatening them alſo with temporal Arms, 
he appointed the Cardinal e Medici Legate 
of Perugia ; and the Cardinal of Regi no, 
Legate of Bologna, dying a few Days after, 


he 


* The Cardinals who were the Pope's Adverſaries ſent 
three Proxies to Piſa, purſuant to their own Way, of 
Reaſoning, by which they concluded that fince che Council 
had been proclaimed to be held in that City, it was ne- 


ceſſary to fit there two or three Times. Theſe Proxies 
made ſome Ads relating to Prevention and the. Corrobo - 


ration of their Rights ; but proceeded no farther becauſe, 
85 Buonacor/i ſay s, they were forbidden by the Florent iues. 
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he tranſlated him to that Legation, with a 


i View that, by placing a Pretender to that 


Divifions 


among the 


Floren- 


lines. 


State with ſo great an Authority near their 


Borders, they might take Occaſion to fall 
into Diſtractions and Jealouſies amongſt 
themſelves, which he hoped might eaſily 


ſacceed from the preſent Circumſtances of 
that City. For, beſides that ſome deſired 
the Return of the Family of the Medici, 


of Florence, prevailed among ſome of the 
molt conſiderable Citizens, and were oc- 
cafioned at that time by the Greatneſs and 
Authority of the Gonfaloniere,which ſome, 
out of Ambition and Emulation, knew not 


how to bear. Some were diſſatisfied at his 


arrogating to himſelf in the public Reſo- 
lations more perhaps than belonged to his 


Place, to the Excluſion of others whoſe 
Quality entitled them to a Share. It 


grieved them to ſee the Government of 


the City conſtituted in two Extremes, that 


is to ſay, in a public Head and a popular 


Council; and that there wanted, what is 
required in the right Inſtitution of a Re- 
public, a Senate duly ordained, by means 

* which, beſides its ſerving as a Tem- 


perament 


Diſcords and Diviſions, the antient Bane 


/ 
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perament between both theſe Extremes, 4. D. 
the principal and beft Citizens might be 


promoted to a more honourable Degree in 


the Commonwealth ; and that the Gonfa- 


loniere, who had been elected principally to 
give Orders for this Purpoſe had, in this 
Reſpect, either out of Ambition or ground- 

leſs Jealouſies, acted quite the contrary 
Part. But what theſe Citizens defired, 
though reaſonable, was not however of 
ſuch Importance as that it onght to diſpoſe 
their Minds to Diviſions, confidering that 
even without itthey obtainedan Honourable 
Place, and the Management of public Af- 


fairs was not in effect tranſacted without 


them; but it unhappily proved the Origin 
and principal Cauſe of moſt grievous Ca- 
lamities to that City. From theſe Founda- 
tions aroſe the Diviſion between the Citi- 


zens, and it appearing to the Adverfaries 


of theGonfaloniere that he and his Brother 


the Cardinal of Volterra had a Dependance 
on the King of France, and relied on his 
Friendſhip, they oppoſed with all their 


Might thofe Reſolutions which were to 
paſs in favour of that King, and were de- 
hrous that the Pontiffſhonld prevail. To 
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Die that, by placing a Pretender to that 
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he tranſlated him to that Legation, with a 


State with fo great an Authority near their 


Borders, they might take Occaſion to fall 
into Diſtractions and Jealouſies amongſt 


themſelves, which he hoped might eaſily 


ſucceed from the preſent Circumſtances of 


Divifions 


among the 


Floren- 


lines. 


that City. For, beſides that ſome deſired 
the Return of the Family of the Medici, 


of Florence, prevailed among ſome of the 


_ moſt conſiderable Citizens, and were oc- 


caſioned at that time by the Greatneſs and 
Authority of the Gonfaloniere,which ſome, 


out of Ambition and Emulation, knew not 


how to bear. Some were diflatisfied at his 


arrogating to himſelf in the public Reſo- 


lations more perhaps than belonged to his 


Place, to the Excluſion of others whoſe 


Quality entitled them to a Share. It 


grieved them to ſee the Government of 


the City conſtituted in two Extremes, that 


is to ſay, in a public Head and a popular 
Council; and that there wanted, what is 


required in the right Inſtitution of a Re- 


public, a Senate duly ordained, by means 


1 which, beſides its ſerving as a Tem- 


perament 


Diſcords and Diviſions, the antient Bane 


n_ Ja r FF, - oP 39 


s Is 


1 


Part. But what theſe Citizens defired, 


their Minds to Diviſions, confidering that 


on the King of France, and relied on his 
Friendſhip, they oppaſed with all their 
Might thoſe Reſolutions which were to 
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perament between both theſe Extremes, 4. 2. 4x 
the principal and beft Citizens might be 263 | 
promoted to a mcre honourable Degree 1 in 
the Commonwealth ; and that the Gonfa- 3 
loniere, who had been elected principally to 
give Orders for this Purpoſe had, in this 
Reſpect, either out of Ambition or ground- 


leſs Jealouſies, acted quite the contrary 


though reaſonable, was not however of 
fuch Importance as that it ought to difpoſe 


even without itthey obtainedan honourable 
Place, and the Management of public Af- 
fairs was not in effect tranſacted without 
them ; but it unhappily proved the Origin 
and principal Cauſe of moſt grievous Ca- 
lamities to that City. From theſe Founda- 
tions aroſe the Diviſion between the Citi- 
zens, and it appearing to the Adverfaries 
of the Gonfaloniere that he and his Brother 
the Cardinal of Volterra had a Dependance 
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paſs in favour of that King, and were de- Ke 
hrous that the Pontiffſhonld prevail. "ID 
the 
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4. D. the ſame Principles alſo it was owing that | 
A the Name of the Family of the Medici be- 


gan to be leſs odious in the City; for thoſe 


great Citizens who did not defire their Re- 


turn, yet, out of Envy to the Gonfaloniere, 
wouldno longer concern themſelves in per- 


ſecuting them, nor in preventing, as they 


had done at other times, their F ellow-Ci- 


tizens from holding Correſpondence with 


them; and by thus making a Show, in 
order to humble the Gonfaloniere, as if 
they ſtood upon good Terms with the Me- 
dici, they brought themſelves under ſome 
Suſpicion that they really defired the Ag- 
grandizement of that Family. Hence it 
came to paſs that not only their true 


F riends, who were of little Importance, | 


began to entertain Hopes of a Change, but 
alſo many young Men of the Nobility, in- 
cited either by their own Prodigality, ſome 
private Quarrel, or an ambitious Deſire of 
domineering over others, longed foraChange 
in the State by Means of their Return. 
And this Diſpoſition had for ſeveral Years 
been nouriſhed and increaſed by the Car- 


dinal de Medic? with mighty Cunning and 
Artfulneſs : For after the Death of Piero 


his 


bedded — c—_ 7 


Pope s Interdict, not naming in their 
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his Brother, whoſe Name was had in = 54g 
Fear and Abhorrence, pretending that hee 


never deſigned to intermeddle in the 
Affairs of Florence, nor aſpire to the an- 
tient Greatneſs of his F amily, he always 
received with the higheſt Careſſes all the 


Florentines that came to Rome, and readily 


fatigued himſelf in ſerving them in their 


Buſineſs. And he was no leſs diſpoſed to 
do any kind Office for thoſe who had 


been profeſſed Enemies to his Brother 


than for others, laying all the Fault upon 


him, as if all Malice and all Offences 


were terminated by his Death. By this 
Manner of Proceeding, in which he con- 
tinued ſeveral Years, accompanied with 
the Character which he had obtained in 
the Court of Rome, of being naturally 

liberal, obſequious and kind to every 


Body, he had rendered himſelf accepta- 
ble to many in Florence; and therefore 


Julius, who was deſirous of changing 


that Government, took no imprudent 


1 In appointing him to that NG | 
T1 1E Plorentines appealed from the 


Ap- 
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4. B. Appeal the Piſan Council, but, to give 


511. 


im leſs Offence, only to a Holy Coun- 
Eben. Cit of the univerſal Church; and acting 


fines abe as if the Effects of the Interdict were 
dhe iner. ſuſpended by the Appeal, the Prieſts of 
dict. 


the four principal Churches were con- 
ſtrained, by Orders of the ſupreme Magi- 
ſtrate, to celebrate divine Service publicly 
in their Churches. Hence the Diviſion 


of the Citizens became the more eaſily 


difcovered, ſince every one was left at 
liberty to obſerve or deſpiſe the Interdict. 


lr pv" FH of the Kings of 
Aragon and England now renewed their 


Inſtances with the King of France, offer- 
ing him Peace with the Pope on the 


Reſtitution of Bologna. to the Church, 
and the Appearance of the Cardinals, for 
whom they would engage the Pope's 


ie Pardon, at the Lateran Council. But 
0 King, being reſtrained from giving his 
refuſes Conſent by his Regard. to Balggua, an- 


2 o Cvered that he did not defend a City that 


= was contumacious and rebellious againſt 
the Church, under whoſe Dominion and 
Obedience it had continued very many 


Years 
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ve WW Years before the Pontificate of Julius, 4. P. 
n- who ought not to aim at more Authority. 
ug than his Predeceſſors enjoyed while they _— 
re held it. And as for the Council of Piſa, 
of it had been ſet on foot with a very lauda- 
Ns ble and pious Intention of reforming the 
1 notorious and intolerable Diſorders in the 
ly Church, which, without Danger of a 
n Schiſm or Diviſion, might be reſtored to 
ly its antient Splendor, if the Pope, as it 
at was juſt and fit, would: give his Sanction 
to that Council. To this he added, that 
the Pope's reſtleſs and quarrelſome Diſpo- 
af ſition, and his eager Inclination to Wars, 
had conſtrained him to enter into an 
| Obligation for protecting Bologna; and 
# therefore he was reſolved to defend it, for 
1, the Sake of his Honour, as heartily as he 
Ir would defend the City of Paris. | 
'2 . : 
it | Tre Pope therefore caſting. away all 
8 Thoughts of Peace, and incited by his 


an Apprehenſion that if he deferred any 


be 


longer to come to « Reſolution he ſhould 


inveterate Malice and Paſſions, by his 
Deſire of recovering Bologna, by his Diſ- 
dain and Fear of a Council, and laſtly by 
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the Pope, 
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4. b. be abandoned by all, for the Spaniſh Troops 


1511. 


had already begun to embark at Capri, 

with a- ſeeming Intention of paſſing to 
League Africa, reſolved to ſign the League which 
between he had negotiated with the Catholic King 


FVenetians, 


and King lemnly publiſhed on the fifth of OFober, 


ras 9. 


Cardinals, at the Church of Santa Maria 


del Popolo. It imported that the Parties 


concerned entered into this Confederacy, 
principally with a View to preſerve the 
Union of the Church, and for the Extir- 
pation of the Schiſm of which it ſtood in 
imminent Danger from the Piſan Con- 


venticle; and for the Recovery of the 
City of Bologna immediately appertaining 


to the Apoſtolic See, and of all the other 
Towns and Places that either mediately 
or immediately belonged to it, under 
which Meaning was comprehended Fer- 
rara : Whoever ſhould oppoſe them in 
the Execution of theſe Deſigns, or en- 


deavour to obſtru& their -Progreſs (in 


which Words they had an Eye to the 
King of France) they would act againſt 


** with a powerful Army, in order to 
drive 


and the Venetian Senate, which was ſo- 


in the Preſence of the Pope and all the 


C CT Up. mw 
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drive them quite out of Laß. For theſe 2 12 
Purpoſes the Pontiff was obliged by this — 


Confederacy to furniſh - Four Hundred 
Men at Arms, Five Hundred light Horſe, 


and Six Thouſand Foot ; ; the Venetian 


Senate Eight Hundred Men at Arms, 
One Thouſand light Horſe, and Eight 


| Thouſand Foot; and the King of Aragon 


Twelve Hundred Men at Arms, One 
Thouſand light Horſe, and Ten Thouſand 


. aniſh Foot, towards the Maintenance 
of which the Pope was to contribute 


uri g the War Twenty Thouſand Ducats 


each Month, the Venetians the like Sum, 
advancing Two Months preſent Pay, 
within which Time the Spaniſb Forces 


were to arrive in Romagna, or wherever 


the confederate Army was to rendevouze. 
The King of Aragon obliged himſelf to 
man out Twelve light Galleys, and Four- 
teen were to be fitted out by .the Vene- 
tians, who were at the ſame time to 
begin the War againſt the King of France 
in Lombardy ; and Don Raymond of Car- 
dana, a Catalonian, and then Viceroy of 
Naples; was to be General of the Army. 
If any Towns ſhould be conquered in 

Vor. V. 3 Tom 


— 
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4. D. Lombardy, which had belonged to the 
&5 2 Venetians, they were to be determined by 
the Pope, who ſhould without Delay, by 
_ a ſeparate Writing, adjudge them to be 
reſtored to their former Poſſeſſors. To 


Ceæſar was reſerved Liberty of acceding 


| to this Confederacy, and alſo to the King 
i | Wt England to 'the firſt with uncertain 
1 Hopes of ſeparating him at laſt from the 


French Alliance; and to the other by 

i | Expreſs Conſent of the Cardinal of York, 

FB who had conſtantly aſſiſted at the Con- 
ferences. Soon after the Concluſion of 
the FP reaty died Gieronimo Donato, the 
Venetian Ambaſſador, who by his Pru- 
dehce and Dexterity had greatly in gratiated 

| Hhimfelf with the Pope, which he im- 
proved by doing ſignal Services to his 
Country during his Embaſſy. 


B TuIò Confederacy, made by th the rohe 
rr. nder the Name of deliverin g Haly from 

| = the Barbarians, occaſioned various Sethe 
2 in the Minds of Men according to their 
7 different Paſſi ons and Underſtandings. 
Many taken with the Speciouſheſs and 
Magnificence of the Title Pralſed up, to 

the 
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the Skies ſo high and noble a Project; 4. P. 
calling it a Profeſſion truly worthy of the . 

pontifical Majeſty, and of the great Soul 
of Julius, who could not have under- 
taken an Enterprise more generous, and 
which was formed with no leſs Prudence 
than Magnanimity; ſince he had politickly 
contrived that Barbarians ſhould encounter 
with Barbarians, and that Foreigners more 
than Talians ſhould: ſpend their Blood 
againſt the French, by which Means he 
would not only ſave the Lives of his 
Countrymen, but, after he had driven out 
one of the Parties, leave it much eaſier to 
expel the other, already weakened and 
enervated, with the Arms and Forces of 
_ 


OTHER's there were, and perhaps of 
deeper Penetration, who, not ſuffering their 
Eyes to be dazzled with the Splendor of 

| a Name; were afraid that the Wars, which 

1 ſhould begin with an Intention of deliver- 

; ing #aly from 'Barbarians, would have a 
more fatal Influence on the vital Spirits of 
that Body, than thoſe which were under- 

taken with a manifeſt Profeſſion, and a 

T 2 moſt - 
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moſt certain Intention of reducing it undef 
Subjection; and that it favoured more of 


Raſhneſs than Prudence to expect that the 


Talian Forces, without Valour, Diſcipline, 


Reputation, or Generals of Authority, and 


where the Princes have different Views, 
ſhould be ſufficient to drive out of Taly 


the Conqueror, who, when: all other 


Remedies failed, would be ſure to join 


with the Conquered for the general De- 


ſtruction of all the Talians; and that 
there was much more Reaſon to fear that 
theſe new Movements would expoſe Haly 
to the Ravages of new Barbarians, than 
to hope that the Arms of the Pope and 


Venetians in conjunction ſhould be power- 


ful enough to ſubdue the French and 


Spaniards. Traly had Reaſon to wiſh, 


ſaid they, that the Diſcords and perverſe 


Councils of its Princes had never opened 
a Way for foreign Armies to invade that 
Country; but ſince it was fo unhappy 
that two of its moſt noble Members were 
fallen under Subjection to the Kings of 
France and Spain, it ought to be account- 
ed a leſſer Calamity that both of them 


_ pp remain in the Hands of the preſent 
Poſſeſſors 


= 
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Poſſeſſors till the divine Goodneſs, or a - D. 
happy Turn of Fortune afforded a more 
ſeaſonable Juncture, while in the mean 


time, by preſerving a Balance of Power 


between the two Kings, the Liberty of 


thoſe who were not yet reduced under 
Servitude was ſecured, than that the 
Princes ſhould take up Arms one againſt 
another, by which means thoſe” Parts of 


nah which had hitherto! been unaffected, 


would become Scenes of infinite Depreda- 
tions, Burnings, Slaughters, and tragical 
Incidents, till at laſt the Parties that re- 


mained Conquerors would reduce the 
whole Country under the moſt diſmal and 


oppreſſive Slavery. 


Bur the Pope, who had other Senti- 


| ments, aſſuming greater and more ardent 


Spirits from the new Confederacy, as ſoon 
as the Time prefixed in the Monitory be- 


fore ifued to the Cardinals that were Au- | 


thors of the Council was expired, ſum- 
moned with great Solemnity a public Con- 
ſiſtory, where being veſted with the pon- 
tifical Robes, and ſeated in the Hall called 


the King s Hall, he declared the Cardinals 


2.5 of 


. e 
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A. D. of Santa Croce, San Mah, 8 and 
_—_— wn Bayeux degraded from the Dignity of the 


Cardinalſhip, and to have incurred all the 
Pains and Penalties dehounced againſt 
Schiſmatics and Heretics. Befides this 
he iſſued a Monitory, drawn up in the 
fame Form, to the Cardinal of San Seve- 
rino, who had hitherto been unmoleſted ; 
and proceeding with the fame Ardor on 


' Pope me- his warlike Schemes he was continually 
ditates a ſolliciting the March of the Spaniards, with 


War 


againſt the an Intention, before all other Enterpriſes, 


Floren- 


tines. 


to make an Attack upon the Florentines 


m order to induce that Republic to come 
into the Meaſures of the Confederates by 


reſtoring the Family of the Medici to the 


Government; and with no leſs Deſire to 
ſatiate the' immoderate Hatred which he 
had conceived againſt Piero Soderini the 
Gonfaloniere, as if it were by means of his 
Authority that the Florentines could never 
be induced to renounce their Alliance with 
France, and had given their Cc ant that 
a Council ſhould be held in Pija. | 


TH HE = 735 penetrating into * 


N 0 Reſolution by many Indications, 


Preparations 
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Preparations were made at Florence for 4. 4D. 
ſuſtaining a War, and among other Pro- = uh 


viſions it was propoſed, as a very proper Ex- 

pedient, that ſince they were unjuſtly. at- 
. tacked by the Arms of the Church they 
ſhould employ the Revenues of the Church 
in their own Defence, and for this Pur- 
_ poſe conſtrain the Eccleſiaſtics to contri- 
bute a very large Sum of Money, but 
with this Precaution, that it ſhould be de- 
poſited in a Place of Security, and not ex- 
pended except in caſe of a War; but if all 
Apprehenſions of a War ſhould ceaſe, the 
Money was to be returned to the Contri- 
butors. Many of the Citizens oppoſed this 
Motion ; ſome out of Fear of incurring 
the Cenſures and Penalties impoſed by the 
Canon Laws on the Violators of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtic Liberties ; but the greater Part 
from a Spirit of Contradiction to whatever 
ſhould be propoſed by the Gonfaloniere, 
who, it was not doubted, was the principal 
Author and Promoter of this Meaſure. 
But the new Law deſigned for the 
Purpoſe abovementioned, by the Dili- 
gence of the Gonfaloniere, and the Incli- 
nations of many others had paſſed the 
4. A 
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A." D. Approbation of the leſſer Aſſemblies, and 


* nothing Was wanting but the Sanction of 
the Grand Council, which was aſſembled 


for that Purpoſe, when the Gonfaloniere 
made the ee Speech for _ VR. | 


—_— of « There is no Perſon here preſent, moſt 
faloniere Worthy Citizens, who can juſtly doubt 
ofFlorence that the Pope was always deſirous of ſub- 
verting your Liberty, not only from what 
appears at preſent in his ſo precipitately ſub- 
jecting you to an Interdict, without hear- 
ing your many and very juſt Apologies, or 
regarding the Hopes you had given him that 
you would operate in ſuch a Manner that 
in a few Days the Council ſhould remove 


from Piſa, but much more from the con- 

tinued Courſe of his Actions during the 

whole Time of his Pontificate. That 1 
may briefly recount ſome Particulars, for 

to bring them all to your Remembrance 

would tire your Patience, who is there 
that can be ignorant that in the War 

againſt the Piſans, we never could ob- 

| tain of him, though frequently ſuppli- 

[1 e cated, the leaſt Favour, either public or | 
| | : 5:9 75 though the Juſtice of our Cauſe 
deſerved 
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deſerved it, and the Extinction of a Fire, = — 
which not many Years before had given. 1 be, OY 


Occaſion to very grievous Diſorders, con- 


cerned the Security of the State of the 


Church, and the Peace of all Traly ? On 


the contrary (what was from that time 


ſuſpected, and of which fince our Victory 
we have always received more perfect Aſ- 
ſurance) as often as the Men of Piſa had 


' recourſe to him, he gave them a gracious 


Audience, and encouraged them in their 
Obſtinacy with various Hopes. And this 
Inclination of his is no new Thing, it took 
Root in him while he was yet a Cardinal ; 

for we all know that after the French had 
raiſed the Siege of Piſa, he uſed his utmoſt 


might be received under the royal Pro- 
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Endeavours with the King of France and 
the Cardinal of Rowen, that the Pzſans 


tection, and the Florentines excluded. And 


ſince he was Pontiff he never granted to 
our Republic any of thoſe Favours of 
which the Apoſtolic See is wont to be very 
liberal; for in all our Wants and Neceſ- 


ſities he never ſo much as once conſented 
that we ſhould help ourſelves with the 


Revenues of the Eccleſiaſtics, though 


ps | 


ds THE HISTORY OF 
. ET VI. who was fo great an Enemy aſl 


— to this Republic, had ae times granted m 

us that Favour. But he ſhewed the ſame ſm 

Diſpoſition towards us in ſmaller Matters of 

as he had in thoſe of greater Moment; for us 

he even denied us his Permiſſion to exact fer 

any Money of the Clergy for the Main- co 

tenance of the public Schools, though it T! 

4 was but a ſmall. Sum, had been levied by hi 
| 5 Licence from ſo many Popes, and was to H 
be converted to the pious Uſes of Inſtruction T 
i : and. Literature. The Negotiation of Bar- th 
| tolomeo 4 Aluiano with Cardinal Aſcanio in A 
| Rome was not tranſacted without the Con- Ol 
| ſent of the Pope, of which at that Time al 

there were many | Indications, and the D 

fame would ſoon have appeared in mani- P- 

feſt Effects, if the moſt conſiderable Per- L 

ſons that aſſiſted at the Treaty had not le 

withdrawn themſelves on the ſudden 1 

Death of the Cardinal. But though the fe 

. firſt Foundation of their Devices thus n 
Þ failed, the Pope would never conſent, in f 
. Compliance with our juſt Intreaties, to pro- a 
1 | hibit Alviano from muſtering and keeping f 
| | up a Body of Troops in the Roman Ter- t 
1 ritory,. * he * the Colonnas 10 
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and the Savelli, by whoſe. Afliſtance .we 4. B. 


might have diverted our Dangers with a 
{mall Expence, from attacking the States 
of thoſe who were preparing to fall upon 
us. In the Afairs of Siena he always de- 
fended- Pandolſo Petrucci againſt us, and 
conſtrained us by Threats to prolong the 
Truce; nor did he afterwards interpoſe 
his Intereſt for our Recovery of Monte 
Pulciano, for whoſe Defence he had ſent 
Troops to Siena, from any other Motive 
than his Fears that we ſhould call the French 


Army into Tuſcany. On the contrary, for 


our Parts, we never did him any Injury, but 


always behaved ourſelves with becoming 


Devotion towards the Church, and took 

particular Care to gratify him in all- his 
Demands as far as lay in our Power, and 
lent him, without any Obligation, but 


even contrary to our Intereſt,” our Troops 


for the Enterpriſe againſt Bologna. But 


no kind Offices, no Obſequiouſnek are ſut- 


ficient to pacify his Spirit, of which there 
are a Multitude of - Proofs, but the moſt 
flagrant, which, that I might not appear 
tranſported with Reſentment, and becauſe 


it is freſh in the Memory of all People, 1 
would 
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4. D. would chuſe to paſs over in Silence, is his 
lending an Ear, to ſay no worſe, to thoſe 


Villains who offered to aſſaſſinate me; not 


out of any private Pique, for J had never 


offended him, and when he was a Cardi- 
nal was always honourably received by 
him, but from a paſſionate Deſire to de- 
prive you of your Liberty. For it has 
been his conſtant Aim that this -Republic 
ſhould concur with him in his immode- 
rate and unjuſt Deſigns, and ſhould par- 


ticipate of his Expences and of his Dan 


gers. But deſpairing of any imprudent 
and precipitous Reſolutions from the Mo- 
deration and Maturity of your Counſels, 
he has endeavoured to compaſs his Ends 
by introducing into this City a Tyranny 
dependent on hwnſelf, under which the 


public Councils and Adminiſtration would 
be directed, not with a Regard to your Wel- 


fare, but according to the Dictates of his 


own violent and unruly Defires, which, 


being founded on boundleſs and ambitious 


Views, have no other Tendency than to 
kindle War after War, and to keep alive 


a perpetual Flame in Chriſtendom. And 
who can in the leaſt doubt but at this very 


Inſtant, 
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Inſtant, when he finds himſelf united with 4. D. 
ſuch potent Allies, is abſolute Lord of Ro- ann 
magna, and has the Senęſe at his Devotion, 


by which means he has opened a Way te 
penetrate into the Bowels of our Country, 
he has a full Intention to employ his Forces 
againſt us? That he will uſe his Endea- 


vours to gain his Ends by open Force, ſince 


he could not compaſs them ſecretly by 

Fraud and Treachery; and ſtrive to ac 
compliſh what he has fo long and ardently 
deſired, and with an Eagerneſs in pro- 
portion to our bad State of Defence? If 


we ſhould want any other Proof, has not 


he himſelf ſufficiently demonſtrated his In- 


tentions by juſt now deputing the Cardinal 
ade Medici his Legate to Bologna, with a 


Deſign to put him at the Head of an 


Army; a Cardinal never honoured nor 


beneficed by him, and in whom he never 


ſeemed to place any Confidence? What 
can be the Meaning of this, but that, by 
inveſting with Authority, appointin g upon 
your Borders, and thus as it were placing 


upon your Necks, with ſo much Dignity 


and Honour, and with a military Force, 


a Man who aſpires to be your Tyrant, he 
would 


— Hong —  . 
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4. D. would give Encouragement to thoſe Citi- 
ens (if any are ſo depraved) who are 
more in Love with Tyranny than Liberty, 
and excite your Subjects to an Inſur- 
rection at the Name of the Medici? For 
cheſe Reaſons my honourable Colleagues, 
with many other good and well affected 
Citizens, have judged it neceſſary that for 
the Defence of their Liberty there ſhould 
de made the fame Provifions as would 
have been done if the War had been cer- 
3 tain; and that though it be probable that 
1 — King of France, from a Regard to his 
own Intereſt, will ſend us a powerful Af 
fiſtance, we ought not, in Reliance on 
thoſe Hopes, to omit thoſe Remedies 
which are in our own Power, nor forget 
that many Impediments may poſſibly in- 
tervene, which may deprive us of ſome 
1 Part of thoſe Succours. We cannot think 
that any one will deny this Counſel to be 
|! ſafe and neceflary ; and whoever ſhall op- 
poſe it may paſſibly be influenced by ſome 
other Motives than a Zeal for the public 
Welfare. But there are yet ſome who ar- 
gue that, as we are uncertain whether the 
Tope has determined 1 to make War upon 
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us, it would be an impolitic Reſolution to 4. D. 


ſition on the Eſtates of Eccleſiaſtics, and 


by giving him juſt Cauſe of Reſentment 
provoke him to enter upon a War as it 


were by Neceſlity : As if his Intetttions 


were not manifeſtly comprehended by ſuch 


A VA of evident Proofs and 2 


miniſtrators of a Reptibtic: to delay theie 


Preparations till the- Attack was begun, 
and chuſe to receive the mortal Blow from 


the Enemy before they put on the Armour 


neceflary for their Defence. Others "ſay 


we ought not to draw upon ourſelves, be- 


ſides the Pope's Anger, the Wrath of 


God, but provide for our Security by ſome 
other Means; ſince we are not under that 
preſſing Neceſſity without which it is al- 
ways foi bidden the Laity, under the moft 
grievous: Penalties, by the Canon Laws, to 
lay any Burdens upon the Eſtates or Per- 
ſons of Eccleſiaſtics. This. Objection alſo 
has been conſidered by us, and by others 
who have promoted this Law. But'the 
public Revenues not being ſufficient, as 
you: know, to defray the current Ex- 

pences 


offend his Authority by laying an Impos © 111. 
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4D. pences of the Government, and your 
3 Purſes exhauſted by long and heavy Taxes, 
85 and every one being ſenſible that in a War 
new. Impoſitions may be requiſite on every 
Emergency, who does not ſee that it is 
highly expedient, and even neceſſary, that 
the Expences we ſhall incur by defending 
ourſelves in a War carried on againſt us by 
Eccleſiaſtical Perſons ſhould be defrayed 
in Part by the Treaſures of Eccleſiaſtics; 
which have been frequently employed in 
our City, and much oftener by all other 
Princes and Republics ; but never, either 
here or | elſewhere, with greater Caution 
and Moderation, ſince they are not. to be 
i" applied to any other Uſe, and are beſides 
i" | to be depoſited in a Place of Security, and | 
_ reſtored, if our Fears ſhould prove vain, to 
the Religious themſelves? If the Pontiff 
then ſhould not attack us, the Money of 
8 dhe Eccleſiaſtics will not be ſpent, nor in 
tt feeffect will there be any Hardſhip impoſed 
ih upon them ; if he falls upon us, who can 
blame us if by all Means poſſible we en- 
14 deavour to defend ourſelves from ſo unjuſt 
4 2 War? What Cauſe has this Republic, 
P which ſuffered a Council to be called at 
Piſe 
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Piſa not out of Choice but Neceſſity, as + D. 
he very well knows, given him of Provo 


cation or Reſentment? Unleſs a Man can 
be ſaid to provoke and incenſe another by 
not ſtretching forth his Neck, and laying 
open his Breaſt for receiving his Strokes, 
though, in truth, he does not provoke and 
incite him by ſtanding upon his Guard, and 
preparing to reſiſt his unjuſt Violence. 
Well might we be ſaid to provoke and ſtir 
up the Pontiff, if we neglected our own 
Defence; for the Hopes of eaſy Succeſs in 
his Enterpriſe would increaſe the Ardor 
and Violence of his Efforts for deſtroying 
the very Foundations of your Liberty. Nor 
let the Fear of offending the divine Ma- 
jeſty reſtrain you ; for the Danger is great 
and evident, and ſuch are our Wants and 


Neceſſities (nothing of greater Moment, 


or that may tend more to our Prejudice 
poſſibly falling under our Conſideration) 
that we are permitted to aſſiſt ourſelves not 
only with that Part of the Revenues which 
is not converted to pious Uſes, but it would 
be even lawful for us to lay our Hands on 
Things conſecrated ; becauſe Self-Defence 
is allowed to all Men by the Law of Na- 
Vo. V. | U . , ture, 
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lt 4. D. ture, and approved by Almighty God, and 
| | RE the Conlent of all Nations ; had its Begin- 
1 ning and will end with the Wurld, and 
|| can ſuffer no Derogation by Civil or Canon 
1 


Laws, which are founded on the Will of 
Men, and being written on Paper cannot 
invalidate a Law, not made by Men, but 
written, engraved and infixed in the Breaſts 
and Minds of all human Generations. 
Nor are we to wait till we are reduced to 
extreme Neceſſity; for When we are 


ö brought into ſuch a State, and ſurrounded, 
It and in a manner oppreſſed with Enemies, 
Il it would be too late to have recourſe to 

Remedies, too late to make uſe of Anti- 

| dotes, when the Poifon has incorporated it- 
it | felf with the Body. Beſides, how can it 
1 be denied that private Perſons labour under 
| | very great Hardſhips, ſince by the heavy 
| Taxes a very conſiderable Part of them 
|. have been conſtrained to retrench from 
|} | | thoſe Expences without which they can- 
1 not ſive but with very great Inconveniency, 
1 : and a conſiderable Diminution of Things 
ti neceſſary to ſupport their Rank? This Ne- 


; ceſſity is conſidered by the Laws, which 
_ intend not that ou ſhould wait all your 
| Citizens 
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Citizens are in Danger of a Famine, and 4: D. 
no longer able to ſupport themſelves and — 


their Families. On the other hand the 
Eecleſiaſtics will be under no Inconve- 
niency from this Impoſition, but only that 
of parting with ſuch a. Portion of their 
Revenues, as they would either let lie uſe- 
leſs in their Coffe:s, or conſume in ſu- 
perfluous Expences, or perhaps many of 
them, pardon the Expreſſion, in unlawful 


and indecent 3 It is the common 


Opinion of all Sages that God is highly 
pleaſed with the Liberties of Cities, be- 


cauſe by them the common Good is more 
conſulted than under any other Form of 
Government, Juſtice is adminiſtered with 
greater Impartiality, the Minds of the Ci- 


tizens are more incited to virtuous and 


honourable Actions, and more Reſpect 
and Reverence are paid to Religion. And 
can you believe that the Almigli will be 
diſpleaſed at your defending a Thing ſo 
precious as Liberty, for which whoever 
ſpends his Blood meets with the higheſt 
Praiſes, by employing a ſmall Part of your 
temporal Profits and Revenues for that 
e en Theſe Temporalities, though 

U 2 dedicated 
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D. dedicated to the Churches, came into 
A der Poſſeſſion either as Alms, Donations, 


| or Legacies from our Anceſtors, and will 
| be as well ſpent for the Preſervation and 
1 Security of thoſe Churches, which in 
| Times of War will be as much expoſed 


1 as ſecular Things to the Cruelty and Ava- 
rice of the Soldiers, and will be no more 


| reſpected in a War made by the Pope, 

= than in one under the Management of an 
| unpious Tyrant, or the Turks themſelves. 
j 


Affiſt now, my beloved Fellow Citizens, 
your dear Country, and ſtand up for your 
Liberties, while it is in your Power, and 
be aſſured that you cannot perform any 
Service more pleaſing and acceptable in 
the Sight of God Almighty; and that to 
keep off a War from your Houſes and 
Lands, your Temples and Monaſteries, 
there is no better Expedient than to con- 
vince the Enemy who intends to diſtreſs 
you, that you are determined to _ all 
el Means for: your Defence.” | 


"AFTER this 8 of Fed Sen br 
to the Majority of the Great Council made 
_ no ee, of paling the Law. But 
IE: | when 


Ss. 
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diſpoſe. the Confederates to begin the War 


incapable of defending itfelf with its own 


by the Forces of the King of France; 


as much as he would Bologna : That 
the Florentines, tho well affected to the 
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when this Tranſaction came to the Know. J. P. 
ledge of the Pope, it provoked his In- — | 
dignation beyond ' Meaſure, and he la- 
boured with the greater Earneſtneſs to 


by attacking the Florentines. But he ſuf- 
fered himſelf, as well as thoſe who nego- 
tiated the Affairs of the Kin g of Aragon 
in [aly, to be diverted from that Project 
by the Perſuaſions of Pandolfo Pelructi, 
who adviſed them to make an Attack 
upon Bologna. For Pandolfo deteſting a War 
in Tuſcany remonſtrated that Bologna was 


Strength, and would be defended only 


whereas they would meet with Reſiſtance 
from the Florentines, by their own Power 
as well as that of the ſame King, who, 
for his own Intereſt would defend them 


King of France, were yet ſo prudent, 

and zealous for the Preſervation of their | 

State, that during ſuch great Commotions 

they had not, in compliance with his In- 

ſ᷑lances, acted offenſively againſt anyState,nor 
"WJ been 
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4. P. THY ſerviceable to him in any Reſpect, 

but in furniſhing him with Two Hundred 

3 8 Wo 
Men at Arms for the Defence of his 
Dominions in Lombardy, to which they 
were obliged by the Articles of the 
Treaty concluded with the Catholic King 
as well as himſelf: That they could not 
do a more acceptable Piece of Service to 
the King of France, than to neceſſitate the 
Florentines to depart from their Neutrality, 
and join with him in one common Cauſe. 
It would be highly imprudent, he con- 
tinued, that when the King had in vain 
ſollicited them by Intreaties and Promiſes 
to declare for him, his Enemies ſhould be 
the Cauſe of his obtaining his Ends, 
which he had failed of accompliſhing by 
his own Authority. Every one was ſenſi- 
ble by many Signs, but he himſelf had 
moſt certain Information, that it was very 
difagreeble to the Hhrentines that a Coun- 
cil ſhould be held in Piſa, and they had 
not conſented to it for any other Reaſon 
than that they durſt not reject the De- 
mands of the French King which were 
made immediately after the Rebellion of 
8 and when they ſaw no Forces in 
14 
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Lacy aſſembled to oppoſe him: It was cer- 4 D. 


tain that the Council was promoted by the 
Authority of Cæſar, and it was believed 
that it had alſo the Confent of the Ca- 


tholic King: That he knew alfo that the 
Hbrentines eould by no means endure to 
have French Soldiers quartered in their Do- 


minions; that it would be highly pernicious 
to threaten and exaſperate them, but on 


the contrary would prove of great Advan- 
tage to deal with them mildly, and feem 


to admit of their Excuſes; for by thus 


proceeding they would either obtain of 


them in time, or on ſome fit Opportunity, 
what at preſent could not be expected; or, 
at leaſt, by not conſtraining them by Fear 


to take new Reſolutions, would lull them 


aſleep, ſo as to receive no Damage from 


them in Times of Danger; and when the 
Victory, was once obtained it would be in 
the Power of the Confederates to impoſe 


on the Fhrentines what Form of Govern- 


ment they thought moſt expedient. The 
Authority of Pandolfo in this Cauſe was 


diminiſhed by knowing that he was 
prompted by his own private Intereſt to 
with that no War of ſuch Conſequence 

ED might 


% > 
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75 3 might be commenced in T; uſcany, by which 


A all Parts of that Country would be ravaged 


and deſtroyed as much by the Armies of 
Friends as by thoſe of Enemies. His Rea- 


ſons however appeared to have ſo much 


Weight in them, that it was eaſily reſolved 
to forbear attacking the Florentines ; and 
what made this Counſel the better eſteemed 
was the Diſpute that happened not many 


Proceed- 


jaglefthe Days after between the Florentines and the 
Schilma- Cardinals. Theſe Cardinals, as we obſerved 


tic Cardi- 


nals before, were not preſent at the firſt Acts 
of the Council, but had ſtopped at the Vil- 
lage of San Donino, either with an Intent 

to wait for the Prelates who were coming 

from France, or for thoſe whom the King 

of the Romans had promiſed to ſend, or 

for ſome other Reaſons. They ſet out 

from hence by different Roads ; and it 

was reported that the two Spaniſh Cardi- 

nals who had taken their Rout for' Bologna 
would reconcile themſelves to the Pope; 

for they were known to be. continually 
treating with the Ambaſſador of the King 


of Aragon at the Pope's Court; and 


as they had demanded and obtained of 
the Florentines a Safeguard for their Re; 


fidence 
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fidence in Florence, the Report gained 4. D. 
Credit. But their Eminences being ar- . 

_ rived in the Territory of Mugello ſuddenly 
turned towards Lucca to join with the 
others, either becauſe they had really ſo 
determined before; or becauſe in the Car- 
dinal of Santa Croce in particular his old 
| Ambition had at laſt got the better of his 
new Fear; or, laſtly, becauſe they had in 
that Place received Advice of their De- 
gradation, and deſpaired of accommodating 
Matters with the Pope. The three French 
Cardinals San Malo, Albret, and Bayeux, 
at the ſame time paſſed the Appenine. by 
the Road of Pontremoli, attended by: the 
French Prelates ; after whom followed, at 
their Requeſt, Three Hundred French 


* ef urn IF *—Y „ Eugen Co_- =] pes Bac Bs aca 
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| Lances, commanded by Odet de Foix Lord 
| of Lautrec, appointed by the Cardinals to 
guard the Council, either becauſe they 
5 thought it dangerous to ſtay in Piſa with- 


out ſuch a Guard, or that the Council,accom- 
panied by the Arms of the King of France, 
might proceed with the greater Authority; 
or really, as they ſaid themſelves, that they 
might have the Power to ſuppreſs ſuch as 

| ſhould dare to * or diſobey their 
Decrees. 
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Flaren- 
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of this Appointment, which had been 


tinerefuſe Concealed from them till the Troops were 


to admit 
French 


Troops 
into Piſa. 


on their March, they came to a Reſalution 


not to admit into a City of ſuch Importance 


ſo great a Number of Soldiers, conſidering 
the Diſaffection of the Piſans, and remem- 
bering that the late Rebellion was kindled 
by the Preſence and Permiſſion of the 
French King Charles, and the Inclination 
that the French Soldiers had ever ſhewn. to 
the Piſans. Beſides, they doubted that 


fome dangerous Accident might happen 


from the Infolence of the military Men 


but they much more dreaded that if French 


Forces ſhould be received into Piſa, Oc- 
caſions might thence ariſe, and perhaps at 
the ſecret Defire of the King, for making 
Tuſcany the Seat of War. They fignified 


therefore at the ſame time to the King the 


Difficulty of quartering ſo many Troops in 


2 narrow and barren Country, which could 


hardly yield Subſiſtence to thoſe Multitudes 


that were coming to the Council; and 


that ſuch a Guard was quite unneceſſary, 
becauſe > they _ taken care that Piſa 
ſhould 


A s ſoon as the Florentines ue appriſed 
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ſhould be under ſuch ſtrict Regulations and 4. D. 
Government, as to afford a very ſecure . 


Reſidence for the Cardinals, without the 
leaſt Danger of Inſults from Foreigners, 


or Oppoſition from the Inhabitants. 'To 


the Cardinal of San Malo, by whoſe Dic- 
tates the French were directed in theſe Af- 
fairs, they gave Notice that they had re- 
folved not to admit any Soldiers into Piſa. 


His Eminence, ſeeming to give his Con- 


ſent in Words, gave Orders for the 
Troops to ſeparate, but at the ſame time to 
proceed forwards, making the leaſt Show _ 
that was poſlible ; perſuading himſelf that 
when they approached Piſa they would 
make their Way into it, either by Force or 


Art, or becauſe the Florentines would not 


preſume to offer ſo great an Affront to the 
King as to forbid their Entrance. But as 
the King in his Anſwer had ſaid expreſly 


that his Troops ſhould not march, the 


Florentines diſpatched Franceſco Vettori on 
an Embaſſy to the Cardinal of San Mal to 
controul his Pride, and aſſure him that if 


the Cardinals ſet Foot on their Dominions 
with an armed Force they would not only 


refuſe em an Entrance into Piſa, but 
perſecute 
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4. D. . perſecute them as Enemies, and _— F act 
i the fame Manner if their Men at Arms 


paſſed the Abennine towards Tuſcany, for it 
was preſumed that they would not paſs 


with any other Intention than, by ſome ſe- 


cret and fraudulent Contrivance, to get into 
Piſa*x. This Meſſage had ſuch an Effect 
upon the Cardinal that he ordered the 
Troops to return beyond the Apennine, the 


Florentines conſenting that he ſhould be 


attended with an Hundred and Fifty 


Ar chers, and alſo Lautrec and Chatillonf. - 


* 


TRE Cardinals met altogether at Lucca, 


which City the Pope, for that Reaſon, de- 
clared to have incurred the Interdict. 


Their Eminences at their Departure from 
Lucca left the Cardinal of Coſenza ſick, 
who died a few e after. The other 

four 


9 Ja the mean time the Flerentines took care to pro- 
vide Piſa with a Guard, ſent for ſeveral Piſan Citizens to 
Florence,and ordered all their Men at Arms to be quartered 
in the Neighbourhood of Pi/a, that they might not be 
taken unprovided. Buonac. 

F The Pope was ſo pleaſed that the Florentines had 
cauſed the French Troops to return back, that he ſuſpended 
the Interdict publiſhed againſt P/ and Florence till the 
Middle of Nowember ; the Cardinals arrived at Piſa the 
laſt Day of O#ober, 1511. Buonac. 
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four went to Piſa, where they were 1 A. D. 

received with Chearfulneſs by the Magi- 
ſtrates, nor with Reverence and Devotion , Cardio a 5 
by the Populace; becauſe their Coming: z Piſa. 


was very difagreeable / to the Florentines, 
and the Cauſe of the Council was in no 
Eſteem or Acceptation among the Chriſtian 
Nations. For though the Title or Profeſ- 
fion of reforming! the Church was truly ho- 
nourable, and highly beneficial, and” no 
leſs neceſſary than acceptable to the whole 
Chriſtian World, yet every one was ſenſi- 
ble that the Authors of the Council were 
moved by ambitious Ends, immoderately 
deſirous of temporal Preferments, and un- 


der the Pretence of the public Good had 


conſulted their private Intereſt ; that who- 
ever of them ſhould come to be Pontiff, he 
would ſtand in as much Need of Re- 
formation as thoſe whom they pretended 
to reform ; and that, beſides the Ambition 
of Prieſts, the Quarrels and Diſputes be- 
tween Princes and States had ' raiſed and 
ſupported the Council. "Theſe Reaſons 


had induced the King of France to pro- 


cure it, the King of the Romans to con- 


lent to it, and the King of Aragon to de- 
ſire 
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fire it. It was therefore clearly compre- 


ended that the Cauſe of Armies and Em- 
| To WAS principally connected W ita the 


Quauſe of the Council, and the People ab- 


horred chat, under the pious Pretences of 
ſpiritual Concerns, the chief Care ſhould 


be directed to temporal Affairs, to be pro- 
ſecuted by open Wars and ſhameful 
Actions. Hence the Cardinals were not 
only treated with viſible Marks of the pub- 
lic Hatred and Contempt at their Entrance 
into Piſa, but more manifeſtly in the Ma- 
nagement of the Council. For having 
called the Clergy to aſſiſt at the firſt Seſſion 
in the Cathedral Church, not one of the Re- 


ligivus would appear; and when they de- 
ſigned, according to the Cuſtom of Coun- 


cils, to celebrate the Maſs for imploting 
the eee of the Holy Spirit, the 
Prieſts belonging to that Church refuſed 


to lend them the Sacerdotal Ornaments ; 


and proceeding to a greater Degree of 


Boldneis, they locked the Doors of the 
Church, and oppoſed their Entrance. The 
Cardinals ſending their Complaints to 


FElorence,. the Government ordered that 


ay ſhould have free Acceſs to the 


Churches, 


who ſtood near 
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for celebrating divine Service, but the 


Clergy were not to be compelled to aſſiſt 
at it. fa Theſe Refolutions, which were 


in a manner inconſiſtent with themſelves, 


proceeded from the Diviſions among the 
Citizens,” who, while on one hand they 
received the Council into the Towns of 
the Republic, and on the other left its 
Members expoſed to Contempt and Af- 
fronts, - offended the Pope, and at 


the ſame time diſpleaſed the King of 


France, The Cardinals therefore con- 


ſidering that to ſtay in Piſa without a 
Guard muſt be dangerous, and that the 
Authority of a Council muſt be-weakened 
in a City that would not obey its Decrees, 


were *. 0 to leave the Place as ſoon 


as they had ſettled their Affairs: But 


they were conſtrained to haſten their De- 


parture by an Accident which, tho' for- 
tuitous, yet had its Foundation in the 
Diſaffection of the People. A Frexch 
Soldier, it ſeems, having groſly abuſed 
a Whore in a public Place, the People 


began to cry out upon 
kim. The Noiſe drew thither a Number 
of 


3% THE HISTORY OF 

4. D. of French with their Arms, as well Sol. 
8 811. diers as Domeſtics of the Cardinals and 
the Other Prelates, and on the other Side 

a great Concourſe of the Piſam Populace 

and Florentine Soldiers; and one Party 


crying up France, and the other Mar- 


Vhrence, there began a furious Fight be- 
tween them: But the French and Floren- 
tine Officers running thither, the Tumult 
was at laſt appeaſed, after many on both 
Sides had been wounded, among whom 
were Chatillon, who had ruſhed in among 
them without Arms to put a Stop to the 
Fray in the Beginning, and Lautrec, who 
ran thither upon the like Occaſion, tho 
their Wounds were but 3 | 


7 * W ho at tis b time 
hibpened to be aJembled in the Church 
of San Michele near the Place where the 
Fray happened, were ſo terrified at this 
Accident, that in their ſecond Seſſion, 
which they held the next Day, they mo de 
an Act rx removing the Council to Milan, 
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20cco *, the Enſign of the Republic of 


and departed. in all Haſte on the fifteenth 


ww 7 


ſolve the Council. But the Cardi- 


garding them not as Cardinals of the 
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* 


Day after their Coming, to the great Joy 4 
of he Plorentines and Piſans, and no leſs 3 
of the Prelates that attended the Council; . 3 
and were much chagrined at their coming P/ tran- 


into a Place, which by the bad Condition _ a 


Milan 
of the Houſes, and many other Incon- 


veniences proceeding from the long War, 
was by no means ſuited to the delicate 
and plentiful Life of Prieſts and of French- 
men, and much more becauſe they 
came thither by the King's Orders, con- 
tra rary to their own Inclination, and wiſhed 
for a Change of Place, or for any Accident 
that might embaraſs, prorogue, or diſ- 


nals, every where hated and deſpiſed 
by the People, would have met with 
the ſame or even worſe OO 
in Milan. For the Milaneſe Clergy, a 

ſoon as they had entered the City, re- 


Roman Church, who uſed to be honoured 
and in a manner adored every where, but 
as profane and execrable Perſons, imme- 
diately refrained of themſelves from cele- 
brating divine Service: And whenever 
they appeared in public the Populace 


VL. . X curſed 
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4. D. curfed and openly. affronted them with 
==-reproachful. Words and Geſtures, efpe- 
cially, the Cardinal of Santa Croce, who 
was reputed! the Author of the Schiſm, 
and was more diſtinguiſhed in the Eye 
of, the Public, becauſe in the laſt Seſſion 
at Piſa he had been elected Preſident of 
the Council. Nothing was heard in all 
the Streets but Murmurings of the People: 
Councils, they ſaid, uſually brought with 
them Bleſſings, Peace, and Concord; this 
would produce nothing but Curſes, Wars, 
and Diſcord: Other Councils uſed toaſſemble 
for the Sake of reſtoring Unity to the 
Church; this met together with an Intent 
to divide it when it was united: The 
Contagion of ſuch a Plague communicated 
itſelf to all thoſe that received, obeyed, 
or favoured them, or in any Manner con- 
| verſed with them, heard, or regarded 
them; and that nothing could be expected 
from their Coming but Sword, Famine, 
and Peſtilence, and in the end, Deſtruction G. 
both of Body and Soul. Theſe clamorous 
and almoſt tumultuous Speeches were re- * 
preſſed by Gaſton de Foix, whom the King 5 
a few Months before; at the Departure of 
| | 1 
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Mon. Longueville, had conſtituted Go- I — 
vernor of the Dutchy of Milan, and _ 
General of the Army, who A 


the Clergy, by very ſevere Orders, to re- 
ſume the Exerciſe of their F unttions, 
and the People to talk more modeſtly. 


By reaſon of theſe Difficulties the 
Council opened with a very ill Aſpect, 
and the Hopes of the Cardinals were ſtill 
more diminiſhed by the Conduct of Cz/er, 
in delaying Day after Day to ſend either 
Prelates or Proxies, tho, beſides ſo many 
Promiſes made before, he had proteſted 
to the Cardinal of San Severino, and con- 
ſtantly aſſured the Kin g of France that 
he would ſend them. But at the ſame 
time, either to excuſe himſelf, or being 
perſuaded by others that it was not be- 
coming his Dignity to ſend to the Piſan 
Council the Prelates of his own States, 
unleſs it were in the Name of the whole 
Germanic Nation, he alledged that he had 
called a Convocation of the German Pre- 
lates at Ausburg, to deliberate in what 
Manner to proceed by common Conſent 
in the Affairs of that Council; i and by 

X 2 this 


val - THE HISTORY OF 
4. D. this Means, he aſſured the Freneh, * 
324; would induce them all to appear in Perſon 
pa . aug or by Proxy. The King fretted extreme- 
pected by ly at this ſhuffling Way of Proceeding in 
2 Cæſar, who, 2 the Coldneſs he 
ſhewed with regard to the Council, openly 
hearkened to an Accommodation with 
the Venetians, which was ſollicited with 
many Offers by the Pontiff and the King 
of Aragon. On the other hand he com- 
plained of the Catholic King, that he was 
not aſhamed openly to infringe the League 
of Cambray, and that in this new, not 
Confederacy, but Conſpiracy, he had 
named him as Party. He propoſed 
therefore to .Galeazzo di San Scverino, 
that he ſhould march to Rome in Perſon, 
on the Score of a private Enmity againſt 
the Pope, the King furniſhing him with 
Part of his Army, and a very large Sum 
of Money. He did not however propoſe 
theſe T hings with ſuch an Aflurance, 
but that it might be doubted, if all his 
Demands were ſatisfied, what would be 
his final Reſolution. 
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Tur King thus, as uſual, was held in 
Suſpenſe, 
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Suſpenſe, and involved in Doubts and 4. P. 
Suſpicions. To abandon Ceſar would = — 
cauſe him to join with his Enemies; 1 Z 
he thought fit to ſupport him, his Alli- 8 
ance muſt be purchaſed with an immenſe dellbe- 
Sum of Money, of which he did not * 
know what would be the Fruits, ſince he ſent 
had learnt by Experience that the * 
ſteadineſs of that Prince had often done 
him more Harm than he had received 
Benefit from his Aſſiſtance; ſo that the 
King was at a Loſs to determine with 
himſelf whether he had moſt Reaſon to 
be apprehenſive of the good or ill Succeſs 
of Cæſar. His Perplexity was increaſed 
as much as poſſible by the Catholic King, 
who, in order to make him flacken his 
Preparations for War, put him in Hopes 
that there would be no Occaſion for 
Acts of Hoſtility. The King of England 
did the like, and with the fame Intent ; 
for that Prince, in his Anſwer to the 
French Ambaſlador, aſſured him that it 
was not true that he had conſented to the 
League made at Rome, but that he was 
diſpoſed to obſerve the Confederacy which 
he had contracted with his Maſter. At 

X 3 the 
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the ſame time the Biſhop of Tivoli in 
the Name of the Pontiff propoſed Peace, 
provided the King would no longer favour 
the Council, and would withdraw his Pro- 
tection from Bologna, offering to give him 
Security, if he complied, that the Pope 
ſhould attempt nothin 9 further againſt 


him. The King was more diſpoſed to 


Peace, tho on unequal Terms, than to 
run the Riſque of a War, which would 
require almoſt infinite Expences to make 
Head againſt his Enemies, and ſup- 
port Cæſar; but it raiſed his Indigna- 
tion to think that the King of Aragon 


ſhould i in a manner force him to a Peace 


by the Terror of Arms. It was very 
difficult alſo to get Security that the Pope, 


after he had recovered Bologna, and was 


freed from the Fear of a Council, ſhould 


obſerve the Peace; and it was to be 
doubted, even if the King ſhould ſhew 
himſelf ready to conſent to the Conditions 
propoſed, whether the Pontiff would not 
retract, as he had done at other Times, 
which would be an Affront to the Ma- 
jeſty of the King, and a Diminution of 
his Reputation, and Ceſar would think 

himſelf 
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himſelf injured by dis Forwardneſs to con- 4. P. 


4511. 


clude a deparate Peace, leaving him REL uM 


continue the War againſt the Vænetians by 
Himſelf. Upon theſe Conſiderations the 


poſitively anſwered the Bithop of Tivoli, 
that he would nat conſent that Bologna 


ſhould be ſubje& to the Church in any 


other Manner than it had uſually been in 


former Times; and at the ſame time, to 
fix in his Intereſt Maximilian, who was 
then at Brunech, a Town not far from 
Trent, he diſpatched away in all Hafte 
Andrea di Burgo of Cremona, Cafar's Re- 
ſident at his Court, to his Maſter with 
very large Offers. Some of that Prince's 
Subjects of the County of Tyrol abaut this 
Time made themſelves Maſters of Bartiſen, 
a very ſtrong Caſtle at the Entrance of the 
Vale of Cadoro. 


Tur Negotiations of Peace being now 
broken off, the King of France firit de- 


ſigned that Paliſſe, who, after leaving 


Three Thouſand Foot in Yeraza to pacity 
Cæſar who was chagrined at his Departure, 
was returned with the reſt of the Troops 
into the Dutchy of Milan, ſhould make 
X 4 new 
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11 Unſeaſon- 
| able Parſi- 
mony of 
the King 

of 222 
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themſelves in Motion. 
been obliged to mention the Nation of 
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new Levies of Foot, and afterwards uniting 


all the Forces make an Invaſion into Ro- 
magna, in hopes of making himſelf Maſter 
of all or Part of that Country before the 
Arrival of the Spaniards, and then either 
purſue his Conqueſts as: Opportunity of- 


fered, or fix the Seat of the War in the 


Territories of others till the Approach of 
Spring, when he would paſs into Zaly in 
Perſon with all the Forces of his King- 


dom, in hopes of ſhewing himſelf every 


where ſuperior to his Enemies. But while 


he amuſed himſelf with Schemes, his Re- 


ſolutions proceeded 4 perhaps with more 
Slowneſs than was conſiſtent with the Exi- 
gencies of Affairs, and he was retarded by 
his natural Parſimony, which rendered him 
quite averſe to ſpending of Money, in making 
ſeveral neceſſary Proviſions, and particularly 
in ordering new Levies of Foot, as it was 
doubted whether the Sw:/s would put 


But ſince we have 


the Swiſs in ſeveral Places of this Hiſtory, 


it will be much to our Purpoſe, and in a 


manner neceſſary to give a particular Ac- 
count of them, 
THE 
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THE Swi are the ſuns People that "_ * 


Antients called Helvetians, and are a Race accoun 
of Men that inhabit the higheſt Mountains of the 
of Jura, called San Claudio, and thoſe of Pg 
Briga and S. Goddardo. They are by Nature 
Herce and ruſtic, and on account of the 
Barrenneſs of their Country more addicted 

to Grazing than Tillage. They were for- 
merly in Subjection to the Dukes of Auſtria, 
from whom they long fince revolted, and 

are governed by themſelves, paying no 
Mark of Homage either to the Empe- 
rors, or to any other Princes. They 

are divided into thirteen States, which 
they call Cantons, each of them governed 

by its own proper Magiſtrates, Laws and 
Ordinances. They hold once a Year, or 
oftener if Occaſion requires, Conſultations 

on Affairs of univerſal Concern, aſſem- 
bling themſelves ſometimes in one Place, 
ſometimes in another, as the Deputies 
from each Canton ſhall chuſe. Theſe Aſ- 
ſemblies, according to the Cuſtom of Ger- 
many, are called Diets, and debate upon 
Wars, Treaties of Peace, and Confede- 


_ on the Demands of thoſe who ſol- 
licit 
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licit Leave to liſt Soldiers by public De- 
Cree, or Permiſſion for Volunteer 8 to enter 
into foreign Service, and on Matters con- 


cerning the common Intereſt. When 


Soldiers are granted by public Decree, the 


Cantons chuſe among themſelves a Cap- | 


tain General oyer all, to whom they de- 
liver the Standard with the Colours in the 
Name of the Public. This wild and unpo- 
liſhed Nation has gained great Renown 


by its Union and glorious Exploits in War; 


for the Swiſs, by their natural Ferocity, 
and orderly Diſcipline, have not only con- 
ſtantly defended their own Country with 
great Valour, but highly fignalized their 
martial Abilities in foreign Service, And 
their Praiſe would have been incomparably 
greater, if they had employed that Skill and 


Courage forthe Serviceoftheir own Empire, 


which they ſpent abroad for Hire, and for en- 
larging the Dominions of others; and if 
they had directed their Views to more ge- 
nerous Ends than the Getting of Money, 
by the Love of which they have ſuffered 
themſelves to be corrupted, and have ſince 


loſt the Opportunity of being formidable to 


all _ For as they marched out of their 
Country 


Je- 


ter 


en 
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Country only as mercenary. Soldiers, the A. D. 


acquired nothing to the Public by their Yo a 


Victories, being accuſtomed out of a greedy 


Defire of Gain to require large Subſidies, 
and make new Demands of Pay, and ſo 


become almoſt intolerable in Armies, be- 
tides being troubleſome and contumaciqus 
in their Behaviour and Obedience to thoſe 
that paid them. The Heads of the Peo- 
ple abſtain not from receiving Gifts and 
Penſions from Princes, for eſpouſing and 
favouring their Cauſe in Debates ; thus 
making the public Welfare ſubſeryient ta 
their private Intereſt, and becoming venal 
and open 'to Corruption, they diſagreed 
among themſelves, ſo that the Decrees 


of the Majority of the Cantons in the 


Diets not meeting with univerſal Ap- 
probation and Obedience, they came at 
laſt not many Vears ago to an open Rup- 
ture and Civil War, to the vaſt Diminution 
of that Authority and Reſpect which they 


had every where acquired. Beneath theſe 


Cantons are fituated certain Towns. and 
Villages inhabited by a People, called Val. 
Heli becauſe they dwell in Valleys. Theſe 


are much inferior to the other in Number, 
public 
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4. D. public Influence, and Bravery, being uni- 
= —verkally reputed to come ſhort of the Si 


z 


in Fierceneſs. There is yet another Race 
of Men, of a lower Situation than the two 
former, called GrzJons*,whodivide their Go- 
vernmentinto three Cantons, andare there- 


fore called Lords of the three Leagues. 


Their principal Town is called Coira, and 
they are often confederated with the 
Swiſs, and accompany them to the Wars, 
being governed almoſt by the ſame Ordi- 
nances and Cuſtoms: Theſe People are 
ſuperior in Arms to the Vallefr, but not 
equal to the S. either in N araber or 
Valour, 


TE Sik then, vhs at this Time 


were not quite ſo degenerate and corrupt as 
they became afterwards, being ſtimulated 


by the Pontiff, prepared for a Deſcent into 


the Dutchy of Milan. They would not 
confeſs that their Movement proceeded 


from the Conſent of all the Cantons, but 
gave out that the Cantons of Schuitæ and 
Friburgh were the Authors of it ; the firſt 


on 


* Antiently Rheti. 


on 
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and the other on pretence of having re- 
ceived ſome particular Injuries. Though 
the King of France was before well in- 
formed of the Deſigns of theſe Cantons, 
and in generalofthe whole Nation, he could 
not be induced to come to an Agreement 
with them, to which he was continually 
adviſed by his Council, and which thoſe 
who were his Friends among the Sw:ſs gave 
him Hopes of accompliſhing, being re- 


| ſtrained by his uſual Difficulty of adding 


Twenty Thouſand Francs, which is about 
Ten Thouſand Ducats,to their former Pen- 
ſions. Thus for the Sake of ſaving a 
triling Sum, he refuſed that Friendſhip 
which he would many times afterwards 


have purchaſed with ineſtimable Treaſures, 


perſuading himſelf that either they would 
not march at all, or if they did that they 
could do him but little Prejudice, becauſe 


they uſed to make all their Expeditions and 
fight their Battles on foot, having neither 


Cavalry nor Artillery. Beſides, in that 
Seaſon, it being the Month of November, 


the 


333 


on a Complaint that one of their Couriers 4. D. 
in paſſing through the State of Milan had . 
been murdered "by. ſome French Soldiers, 


334 THE HIS TOR OF 
4. D. the Rivers were ſwelled, and the Swiſs 
A - N had no Pontons or Boats, the Proviſions in 


the Dutchy of Milan were; by Orders of Fe 
Gaſton de Foix, all removed into the For- _ 
ed tc 
treſſes, the Frontier Towns were well coils 
garriſoned, and the Men at Arms in 1 5 4 
Readineſs to oppoſe the Enemy in the © 


Plains. By theſe Impediments it was Park 
Judged that if the Swiſs ſhould put them 3 


and 

ſelves on their March, they would be 3 
Hun 
obliged to return within a few Days. They Pr 
were not however terrified by theſe Diffi- Colot 
f eulties from beginning a Deſcent to Vareſe, e's 

| ? | 
*. —4 at which Place their Forces continually in- pear 
Dutchy of creaſed, having brought with them ſeven : 
Milan. Men 
Field Pieces, and a great Number of large ge 
Harquebuſes carried on Horſes, and not the. 
wholly negle&ed to furniſh themſelves Mo! 
with Proviſions k. Their Coming was vole 
mueh the more dreaded becauſe the French Fro 
Soldiers being grown more licentious than bid 
uſual, the People- began to be heartily 1 
| tir ed | bee 
The Si befote they deſcended to Yare/e ſeit a the 

Meſſenger to Venice, to acquaint the Senate that they were 

reſolved to drive the French out of Italy, and to ſuecour not 
the Venetians, and therefore demanded a Supply of Pro- he 


viſions, a Train of Artillery, and Five Hundred Horſe; 
with theſe Demands the Senate readily complied. Benbo. 
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tired of their Government; and the King 4. D. 
reſtrained by Avarice had not conſented to. - , 
raiſe a Body of Foot; and all his Men at 
Arms at that Time in Zaly amount- 
ed to no more than Thirteen Hundred 
Lances effective Men, beſides Two Hun- 
dred of the Royal Guards: Nor were 
theſe all at hand to oppoſe the Swiſs, for 
Part of them were in Garriſon at Verona 
and Breſcia, and Foix had lately ſent Two 
Hundred Lances to Bologna on Advice of the 
Arrival of the Cardinal d Medici and Marco 
Colonna' at Faenza, And though they had 
no Number of Foot in their Service, it ap- 
peared neceflary to ſend that Reinforce- 
ment to Bologna on account of the Diviſions: 
in that City, and becauſe the Governor of 
the Caſtle. of Safighone, a Fortreſs on the 
Mountain of Bologna, had not long before 
voluntarily ſurrendered it up to the Legate. 
From Vareſe the Swiſs ſent a Trumpet to 
bid Defiance to the King's Lieutenant, who 
having but a few Men at Arms with him, 
becauſe he had not had Time to aſſemble 
them, nor above Two Thouſand Foot, 
not reſolving as yet on new Levies becauſe 


he would not * the King, was ar⸗ 


rived 


o 
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= A FREY at Aaron, a Town "thirteen Miles m 
diſtant: from Milan, not with an Intention el 
to give Battle, but cloſely to attend the tl 
Motions of the Enemy, and to intercept di 
their Proviſions, by which alone he could F 
expect to ſtop them, there being no Rivers in 
olf difficult Paflage, nor Towns that could ol 
de defended between Vareſe and Milan. W 
= From Vareſe the Swiſs proceeded to Ga- | 
I; I'M Era, their Forces being increaſed to Ten 


5 | To lowed Gianjacopo da Trivulxi, poſted him- 


q 
m 
Thouſand Men; and Gaſton, who fol- L 
E 
ſelf at Lignago, four Miles from Galera. th 


Theſe Motions ſtruck ſuch a Terror into 8 
the Milaneſe, that they liſted Men at their t 
own Charge for the Defence of the City, fc 


and Teodoro da Trivulsi cauſed the Baſtions 05 

to be fortified, and, as if the Army muſt 8 

be obliged to retire into Milan, he ordered P 

Eſplanades to be made on the Inſide round || S 

10 the Ramparts that encompaſs the Suburbs, N 
| | that 'the Horſe might a& conveniently. h 


In | Gaſton de Foix, however, with Three Hun- 0 
{0 dred Lances and Two Hundred of the te 
1 King's Guards, and a good Train of Ar- le 

| Eden [= tillery, preſented. himſelf before the Town I 

] of Galera. At his Appearance the Sui: ( 


| marched 
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marched out in Order of Battle; but not 4. P. 
— 


chuſing to fight in an open Place before 


they were more in Number, they imme- 


diately retired into the Town. Their 
Forces in the mean time were continually 
increaſing till they reſolved no longer to 
decline an En gagement, but marched for- 
wards to Buſti, in which Town were 


quartered an Hundred Lances, who had 


much ado to ſave themſelves, with the 
Loſs of their Baggage and Part of their 
Horſes. At laſt the French ſtill retiring as 
the Swiſs advanced, took ſhelter within the 
Suburbs of Milan, but it was ſtill uncer- 
tain whether they intended to ſtay there 
for their Defence, or not, becauſe they gave 
out one Thing in their Speeches, and their 
Sollicitude in furniſhing the Cittadel with 
Provifions ſhewed the contrary. The 
Swiſs afterwards approached within two 


Miles of the Suburbs, but the Fears they 


had excited were now much allayed by the 
continual Arrival of Men at Arms recalled 
to Milan, and Companies of Foot newly 


levied, and Molard was expected every 


Hour with the Gaſcon, and Jacob with the 
German Foot, one being ordered from Ve- 


Vol. V. = ä 
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118 A. D. Fong, and the other from Carpi. At this 
mr wn, Tink alſo were intercepted Letters from 
q the Sai to their Lords, ſignifying that 
=_ the French made but a weak Defence, and 
1 that they wondered at their receiving no 
1 5 Meſſage from the Pope; that they knew 
4 not what the Venetian Army was doing, 
4 but that they proceeded however accord- 
ing to Appointment. They were now in- | 
creaſed to Sixteen Thouſand, and turned | 
their March towards Monza, on which 
they made no Attempt, but inclining more | 
towards the Adda put the French in Fear 
leſt they ſhould endeavour to paſs that 
River. Wherefore they laid a Bridge at 
Caſciano, with a Deſign to prevent their 
Paſſage by means of the commodious Si- 
tuation of that Town and of the Bridge. 
While Things were in this Poſture ar- 
rived at Milan, having firſt obtained a Paſs, 
an Officer of the Sz/s, who demanded a 
Month's Pay for all the Foot, and aſſerted 
that, on the Receipt of it, their Troops 
_ ſhould return to their own Country ; but 
11] he departed without Effect, becauſe the 
4 Sum they offered him was much too 
a 3 ſmall. The next Day he came again with 


much 


Af am. and ids _—_— a 


ad lt anos a. 
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much higher Demands, and though they 
made him greater Offers than they had 
done the Day before he returned to his 
Countrymen, and immediately after ſent 


back a Trumpet to ſignify that the S 


would come to no Agreement; and 


# 


returned into their own Country, leaving 


Deſcent into the Dutchy of Milan was 
made with a Deſign to conquer 1t, or to 
paſs further ; and for what Reaſon, before 
they laboured under any evident Difficulty, 
they marched back; or why, if they had 


reſolved to return, they had not accepted 


the Money that was offered them, eſpe- 
cially ſince it was their own Demand. 
Whatever might be the Reaſon, it is cer- 
tain that while they were on their Return 
there came two Meſſages from the Pope 
and the Venetians, and it is reported that 
if they had arrived ſooner, the Si. would 
not have departed. And it is not doubted 


that if at that very Time when they en- 


tered the Dutchy of Milan the Spaniards 


had approached Bologna, the French being 
= unprovided 


A. D. 
1511. 


the next Day, contrary to all Expectation, _ 
Cy Swiſs re- 
they moved towards Como, and from thence turn in- 
glorious 
into their 


the Public at liberty to judge whether their Country. 
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4. D. rona, and the other from Carpi. At this 


Time alſo were intercepted Letters from 
the S⁰ to their Lords, ſignifying that 
the French made but a weak Defence, and 


that they wondered at their receiving no 


Meſſage from the Pope; that they knew 


not what the Venetian Army was doing, 


but that they proceeded however accord- 
ing to Appointment. They were now in. 
creaſed to Sixteen Thouſand, and turned 
their March towards Monza, on which 
they made no Attempt, but inclining more 


towards the Adda put the French in Fear 


leſt they ſhould endeavour to paſs that 
River. Wherefore they laid a Bridge at 


Caſciano, with a Deſign to prevent their 


Paſſage by means of the commodious Si- 
tuation of that Town and of the Bridge. 
While Things were in this Poſture ar- 


rived at Milan, having firſt obtained a Paſs, 


an Officer of the Sw/s, who demanded a 
Month's Pay for all the Foot, and aſſerted 
that, on the Receipt of it, their Troops 
ſhould return to their own Country ; but 


he departed without Effect, becauſe the 


Sum they offered him was much too 


ſmall. The next Day he came again with 


much 
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much higher Demands, and though they 4 n 
made him greater Offers than they had Sw 
done the Day before he returned to His 
Countrymen, and immediately after ſent 
back a Trumpet to ſignify that the S 
would come to no Agreement; and 
che next Day, contrary to all Expectation, 2 
they moved towards Como, and from thence turn ins 
returned into their own Country, leaving — _ 
the Public at liberty to judge whether their Country. 
Deſcent into the Dutchy of Milan was 
made with a Deſign to conquer it, or to 
paſs further ; and for what Reaſon, before 
they laboured under any evident Difficulty, 
they marched back ; or why, if they had 
reſolved to return, they had not accepted 
the Money that was offered them, eſpe- 
cially ſince it was their own Demand. 
Whatever might be the Reaſon, it is cer- 
, tain that while they were on their Return 
a there came two Meſſages from the Pope 
and the Venetians, and it is reported that 
p if they had arrived ſooner, the Soi would 
t WW not have departed. And it is not doubted 
© WW that if at that very Time when they en- 
0 I tered the Dutchy of Milan the Spaniards 
b i had approached Bologna, the French being 
T2 unprovided 
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4. D. unprovided for making Refiftance in fo 
0 N many Places at once, their Affairs in Taly 
would ſuddenly have run to manifeſt Ruin 


beyond 3 


The King of France being now taught 
by Experience the Danger which he had 
not the Prudence to foreſee, had given 
Orders to Foix, before he had Notice of 
the Retreat of the S., to ſpare no Money 
for making his Peace with them ; and 
not doubting but that, though his Differ- 
ences were accommodated with that Na- 
tion, he ſhould be powerfully attacked by 
other Enemies, had commanded all the 


o paſs the Mountains, and ſent alſo a new 
Reinforcement of Gaſcon Foot on the ſame 

King of Expedition, and gave Directions to Foix 
follicits to recruit his Army with Italian and Ger- 
ran man Foot. He ſollicited alſo the Florentines 
Floren- With preſſing Inſtances for their Aſſiſtance, 
tines. which would be of great Service, becauſe 
the Seat of the War would be in the Neigh- 
bourhood of their Territories, which alſo lay 

very convenient for alarming the Eccle- 


ny 
— —— — —— — III 


— — — — 


Men at Arms in France, except Two 
Hundred which he reſerved in Picard), 


ſiaſtic 
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Gaſtic State, and for intercepting the Ene- 4 ir 


my's Convoys, if they made an Attack on Cy 
Bolagna; and he earneſtly inſiſted that they _ 


would openly with all their Forces con- 

cur with him in the War, becauſe the 
Neceſſity of the preſent Juncture required 
it, and not with a ſmall and limited auxi- 
liary Force, or what only they were obliged 
to furniſh by the Terms of their Confede- 
racy ; repreſenting that they could never 
have a fairer Opportunity of obliging him,or 
performing a more ſignal Piece of Service, 
the Memory of which would perpetuate 
itſelf to all his Succeſſors; and that, if 
they well conſidered it, by undertaking 
his Defence and Affiſtance they defended 
and promoted their own Cauſe, ſince they 
could not be ignorant of the great Malice 
of the Pope againſt them, and how ardent- 
ly he Catholic King deſired to eſtabliſh in 
their City a Government entirely Man | 
on himſelf. 

Bur in Florence the People were of Diviſions 
various Sentiments : Many blinded with e 
the preſent Opportunity of ſaving their theirParty 
Money, had no Regard to Futurity. in the War 
Others were more influenced by re- 
membering that neither this King nor 
b (barles 


||: | | for a Neu- 
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Charles his Predeceſſor ever made any Ac- 


S knowledgement or Requital of — Fi- 
delity and Services of their Republic, and 
that Lewis had made them pay a great Price 
for his Engagement not to obſtruct them in 


the Recovery of Piſa. They were taught 
by this Example to put no Truſt in his 


Promiſes or Offers, and knew that they 


ſhould never find in him any Gratitude for 


whatever Services they could do him. It - 
would therefore be an Act of no ſmall 


Raſhneſs to reſolve on entering into a War, 
by which, if it ſhould be unproſperous, 
they would be ſure to participate of more 
than their juſt Share in all its Calamities, 
and if it ſhould prove ſucceſsful they could 
not promiſe themſelves the leaſt Benefit. 
But, befides theſe, the moſt confiderable 
Party was of thoſe who out of Enmity or 
Ambition, or a Deſire of another Form 


of Government, oppoſed the Gonfaloniere; 


magnifying the Reaſons already given, and 


| adding others, particularly that by ftand- 
ing neuter they ſhould not excite the Ha- 


tred of any one of the Parties againſt 


themſelves, nor give either of the two 
* any _ Cauſe to capi of them. 


2 or 
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For they were not bound to give the King A. D. 0 


of France any further Aſſiſtance than the . 
Three Hundred Men at Arms for the De- 


fence of his own States, with which they 


had already accommodated him. Nor 


could this be taken ill by the King of 


Aragon, who would think himſelf a ſuf- 
ficient Gainer if they intermeddled no fur- 
ther in the Quarrel ; but as thoſe were al- 
ways molt praiſed, and held in Eſteem, 
who kept their Faith, he would rather 


conceive Hepes from this Example that, 


whenever his Aftairs required it, they woul d 


with the ſame Fidelity obſerve their En- 


agements with him, . to which they were 
bound by the Treaty they had — both 
with him and the King of France. By 
this Conduct, if Peace ſhould happen to 
be made between the Princes, their City 
would be reſpected and preſerved by both 


Parties; if one obtained the Victory, he 


could not think himſelf injured, nor have 
any Cauſe of private Enmity, and therefore 


it would not be difficult to purchaſe his 


Friendſhip with the ſame Money that 
they muſt have ſpent in the War, and per- 

"_ with a leſs 5 a Method, by which 
Y 4 their 
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= 1 their Anceſtors had oftener ſaved their Li- 
| _ — berty, than by Force of Arms: Whereas 
by taking contrary Meaſures they muſt ex- 
pect to be at a vaſt Expence without any 
Neceſſity, and for the Sake of others, as 
long as the War laſted, and if the hoſtile 
Party gained the Victory, the Liberty and 
Safety of their Country would remain ex- 
poſed to moſt manifeſt Danger. 


Gonfalo- BUT the Gonfaloniere was of a different 
neere for Opinion, and judged it the ſafeſt Way for 
Party. the Republic to take up Arms for the King 
of France; and for that Reafon he had be- 

fore favoured the Council, and furniſhed 

the Pope with Matter for Reſentment, with 

a View that the City being provoked by 

him, or falling under Suſpicion, might 

be in a manner neceſſitated to take this 
Reſolution*. And at this Time he de- 
monſtrated that the Counſel of thoſe who 

would have them ſtand idle Spectators of 

| a 


The Gonfaloniere was a hearty Favourer of the 
French Party, becauſe by his perpetual Magiſtracy he had 
drawn upon himſelf the Envy of the Nobles in the Repub- 
lic to a very high Degree, and had no other Way to ſup-, 
port himſelf in .his Office than by the Friendſhip and 
Forces of the French. Giovio in his Life of 2/fon/o. 


fa @ 
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a War carried on ſo near their Borders, 2 = 
and by Princes ſo much mightier than — 


themſelves, could not but be very per- R. ons 
nicious. A Neutrality, ſaid he, in the Wars ”= 2 
of others was a commendable Meaſure, and 2 
the Occaſion of avoiding a Multitude of 
Troubles and Expences, when your Forces 
are not ſo weak that you have Reaſon to 
be afraid of the Victory of any of the con- 
tending Parties; becauſe, in ſuch a Caſe 
it not only brings you Security, but it 
often happens that the Straits into which 
the Warriors plunge themſelves furniſh 
you with the Means of enlarging your own 


State. That you have given no Offence, 


nor juſt Cauſe of Complaint to any Party, 


is no Foundation for Security; ; for the In- 
ſolence of the Conqueror is very rarely, or, 
perhaps, never reſtrained by Juſtice or diſ- 
creet Confiderations. Great Princes think _, 
not themſelves leſs injured when they are 
refuſed what they deſire, but conceive an 
Indignation againſt every one that is not 
obſequious to their Will, and is not for- 
ward to venture his own Fortune on the 
ſame Bottom with theirs. It is Folly to 
imagine that the Kin g of France will not 

| think 


4. D. think himſelf injured when he ſhall find 
himſelf abandoned in ſo dangerous 3 


— 
Juncture, and ſhall ſee no Effects corre. 
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ſpondent to the Faith which he had in the 
Florentines, to what he had firmly promiſed 
himſelf from them, and to their own Pro- 
teſtations and Aſſurances ſo often repeated 
to him. It was ſtill more abſurd to ſup. 
poſe that if the Pope and the King of Ara- 
gon came off Conquerors, they would not 
let looſe their victorious Arms againſt their 
Republic, one out of an inſatiable Malice, 
and both of them from a paſſionate Deſire 
of eſtabliſhing a Government that ſhould 
be under their Direction, perſuading them- 


ſelves that the City, if left to its Liberty, 


would always have more Inclination to the 
French than to them ; and, as an evident 
Proof of their Intention, had not the Pope, 
with the Catholic King's Approbation, 
appointed the Cardinal d& Medici his Le- 
gate to the Army? To perſiſt in a Neutra- 


lity therefore could mean no otherwiſe than 
to chuſe to become a Prey to the conquer- 
ing Party; but by taking Part in the Quar- 
rel, if they happened to eſpouſe the ſuc - 
ceſsful Cauſe, the Conſequence would t 
le 


| themſelves on either Side, nor yet wholly 
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tion; a Reward, ſince Affairs were re- 


duced to ſo dangerous a Situation, of very 
great Importance; and if a Peace ſhould 
be made, they would obtain the better 
Conditions. It was ſuperfluous to diſpute 
what Party had the beſt Claim to their Aſ- 
fiſtance, becauſe none could doubt but 


that they ought rather to be directed by 
their antient Friendſhip, by which if the 


Republic had not been recompenſed or re- 
warded, it had at leaſt been ſeveral Times 
defended and preſerved, than to have re- 
courſe to new Alliances, which would al- 
ways be unfaithful, always ſuſpected. 


TRHESE Reaſons brought by the Gon- 
faloniere were of no Effect, his Counſel 
being defeated chiefly by the Oppoſition of 
thoſe who would be highly chagrined that 


the King of France ſhould acknowledge 
himſelf indebted to the Endeavours of that 


Magiſtrate for his defired Conjunction with 
the Florentines, In theſe Debates, one 
Party ever interrupting another, they nei- 
ther came to any Reſolution to declare 


to 
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| Author 


ſent Am- 
baſſador 
to the 
King of 


Aragon. 
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to ſtand neuter.” Hence frequently pro- 
ceeded uncertain and fluctuating Counſels, 
and Reſolutions inconſiſtent with them- 
ſelves, by which they deſerved no Thanks, 
nor conferred any Obligation. On the 
contrary, in this wavering and irreſolute 


Diſpoſition, to the great Diſpleaſure of the 
King of France, they ſent Ambaſſador to 


the King of Aragon Franceſco Guicciardini, 
the Writer of this Hiſtory, and Doctor of 
Laws, at that time ſo young that he was by. 


the Laws of his Country incapable of ex- 
erciſing any public Employment on Ac- 


count of his Age“. His Inſtructions, how- 
ever, were not of ſuch a Nature as to mode. 
rate in any meaſure. the ul Diſpoſition of 
the Confederates. 


N oT long after the Si were returned 
to their Houſes, the Spaniſb and Eccle- 
ſiaſtic Forces began to enter Romagna. At 
their Coming all the Towns which the 
Duke of Ferrara poſſeſſed on this Side the 
Po, except the Fort of Genivolo, ſurren- 


dered at the bare Summons of a Trumpet. 
But 


. He was then but Twenty-nine Years of Age, and it 


was never known that in Florence one ſo young was en · 


truſted with fo conſiderable a Charge. He went on this 
Em baſly in January 1512, Porcacchi, 
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pro- But becauſe all the Artillery was not yet 4. P. 

ſels, arrived in Romagna, and the Viceroy had * 

m- ſtopped at Imola waiting for it, it was 

Ks, thought fit, that the Time might not be 

the waſted without Action, to ſend Pietro Na- 

lute varra, General of the Spaniſh Infantry, to 

the befiege that Fort. But after he had be- 

to gun to batter it with three Pieces of Can- 

ni, non, finding that the Conqueſt would 

of prove more difficult than he had imagined, 

by becauſe it was well fortified, and ſtoutly 

ex- defended by a Garriſon of an Hundred and 

\C- Fifty F dot, he ordered two wooden 

W- Bridges to be made, that the Soldiers 

= might the more eaſily paſs the Ditch, 

of which was full of Water. As ſoon as the 
Bridges were finiſhed, which was on the 

_ third Day of the Siege, and the laſt of the 

ot Year 1511, a fierce Aſſault was given, and 

8 after long and valiant Fighting, the Be- 

o fiegers ſcaling the Walls at length maſtered port of 

E the Place; the Garriſon was almoſt all 2 

N cut to Pieces, with Veſtitello the Governor. 

A NavaRRAa left Two Hundred Foot in 

1 this F ort, contrary to the Advice of Den 

n- vanni Vitelli, who ſaid the Walls were ſo 

his | weakened 
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4. D. weakened by the Battery of the Cannon, that 
3 fu they could be no more defended before 


they were repaired. But the General waz 


hardly returned with his Troops to join the 
Viceroy, when the Duke of Ferrara ar- 

nved before the Place with nine Pieces of 

heavy Cannon, and gttacked it with ſuch 

Fary, that this ſmall Fortreſs being ſhat- 

tered in many Parts, he took it by Storm 

the ſame Day, and put the Governor with 

all the Garriſon to the Sword, partly in 

__  +fighting, and partly afterwards, to revenge 
Retaken the Death of his Men; the Duke himſelf 


Bure er Was hit on the Head with a Stone, but by 


Ferrara. the Benefit of his Helmet received no 


* 


Int the mean time the Eccleſiaſtic aid 


Wande Spaniſh Forces were all aſſembled at Imola; 
of the an Army formidable both for the Number 


[ — and the Valour of the Officers and Soldiers. 


_ Ar. For the T roops of the King of Aragon were 
reported to confiſt of no leſs than a Thou- 
ſand Men at Arms, Eight Hundred Jen- 
neteers, and Eight Thouſand Spaniſh Foot, 
among which, beſides the Perſon of the 
Viceroy, were many Barons of the King - 


dom 


ral of the whole Confederate Army. 
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dom of Naples, of whom the moſt di- 4. D. 
ſtinguiſhed Perſonage for Reputation and * 
Experience in War was Fabritio Colonna, | 
who had the Title of Commander Gene- 

ral, for Proſpero Colonna, diſdaining to be 

under the Command of the Viceroy, had 

refuſed to go on the Expedition. The Pope 

had Eight Hundred Men at Arms, Eight 
Hundred light Horſe, and Eight Thou- 

ſand Foot, under the Command of Marc 
Antonio Colonna; Giovanni Vitelli, Mala- 

teſta Baglione, Son of Gian Pagolo, Ra- 


aello de Paxzi, and others, all ſubject to 


the Orders of the Cardinal 4 Medici the 
Legate, without any Captain General; 


for the Duke of Termini, choſen by the 


Pontiff, becauſe he was a Confidant of the 
King of Aragon, had died at Civita Caſtel 
{ana as he was coming to the Army; and 
the Duke of Urbino, who uſually com- 
manded in that Quality, was abſent, either 
becauſe it ſo pleaſed the Pope, or becauſe 
he thought it beneath his Dignity to yield 
Obedience, eſpecially in the Towns of the 
Church, to the Viceroy as Captain Gene- 
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Wyn WITH theſe Forces, which were a. 


bundantly provided with Artillery, almoſt 
all of it brought from the Kingdom of Na- 
Ples, it was reſolved to lay Siege to Bologna, 
not becauſe they were ignorant that it was 
a very difficult Undertaking, ſince it was 
eaſy for the French to ſuccour the Place, 
but becauſe there was no other Enterprize 
in View but what was attended with 
greater Difficulties and Obſtructions; and 
to keep ſuch numerous and fine Troops 


unemployed, would too plainly argue 
Timidity; and ſuch were the preſſing In- 


ſtances of the Pope, that whoever ſhould 
propoſe to his Conſideration the Diffi- 
culties, would only give him Occaſion to 
believe and lament that he already begun 
to ſee into the Artifices and Frauds of the 
Spamards. The Viceroy therefore marched 
with the Army, and encamped between 
the River Lidice and Bologna, where after 
making the neceſſary Preparations ſor the 
Siege of the City, and turning the Courſe 
of the Waters in the Canals that are cut 
from the Rivers Reno and Savano to Bo- 


logna, he approached the Walls, extend- 


ng 
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ing the greater Part of the Troops between wn” 11 
the Mountain and the Road that leads * * 
from Bologna to Romagna, becauſe that 1 
Quarter lay moſt convenient for receiving; e . 
his Convoys of Proviſions. Between the +4 — 
Bridge of Reno ſituated on the Roman Road rate Army 
that goes to Lombardy, and the Gate of 
dan Felice on the ſame Road, Fabritio Co- 
hnna went to poſt himſelf with the Van- 
guard, conſiſting of Seven Hundred Men at 
Arms, Five Hundred Light Horſe, and 

Six Thouſand Foot, for the more eaſily 
preventing the French from ſaccouring the 
Place on that Side. And that they might 
have the Command of the Mountains, 
they poſted Part of the Troops i in the Mo- 
naſtery of San Michele in Boſco ſeated on 
an Eminence very near the City, and com- 
manding it; they took Poſſeſſion alſo of 
the Church of Santa Maria del Monte ſi- 
tuated above the Monaſtery. In Bologna, 
beſides the People that wore Arms, though 
perhaps more out of Cuſtom than a war- 
like Diſpoſition, were ſome Horſe and 
Foot of the Bentivogli, and Foix had or- 
dered thither Two Thouſand German 
Foot and Two Hundred Lances under 

Vor. V. 2 the 


3g, HRE HISTORY OP 
_ Oalet de Foix and Yes & Alegre, famous Ge- 
mn. the latter for his long Experience in 
War, and the other for his nobleBload, and 
the manifeſt Signs of Valour and Courage 
that appeared in his Conduct and Behaviour; 
there were allo two other great Officers, 
Fajetta, and YVicenzo ſurnamed the Great 
Devil. The Beſieged, however, had more 
Dependence on the Suecours promiſed by 
Fox than on their own Forces, conſider- 
ing the great Compaſs of the City, the Si- 
tuation of Part of the Mountain by which 
they were much incommoded, and that 
there were no other Fortifications but ſuch 
as had heen raiſed in Haſte againſt the pre- 
ſent Danger. Many of the Nobility and 
of the common People were ſuſpected by 
the Bentivogli, and the Spaniards, of an- 
tient, Renown (confirmed þy their late 
Attack of the Fort of Gentvoo) for their 
Agility and Dexterity in beſieging and 
forming Towns, were in high Reputa- 
tian. But their Spirits were revived, by 
the extremely ſlow Proceedings of the 
Enemy, who ſtood nine Days idle about 
the Walls, without attempting any thing, 
but planting two. Sakers and two Culverins 


ON 
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on the Monaſtery of San Michele, with 4. D. 
which they fired at random, and without — 


certain Aim, into the City, to annoy the 
Inhabitants and the Houſes. But they 
ſoon deſiſted, finding by Experience that 


they did little or no Damage to their Ene- 


mies, and only waſted their Ammunition 


to no Purpoſe. The Cauſe of this extra- 


ordinary Slowneſs was the Adviee they 
had received, on the Day they firſt ap- 
proached the Place, that Foix was ad- 


vanced to Finale, and was aſſembling his 


Forces from all Parts; and it was reported, 

with great Appearance of Truth, that he 
was ordered to run all Hazards for the Pre- 
fervation of a City, the Loſs of which 


would be very detrimental to his Mafter's 


Intereſt and his own Reputation. Hence 
it came neceſſarily to be conſidered, not only 
on what Quarter it was moſt expedient to 
erect a Battery for the more eaſy and cer- 
tain Reducing of the Place, but alſo how 
to prevent the French Suecours from enter- 


ing it. It was refolved therefore, in the Cw 


firſt Council of War, that Fabritio Colors, propoſed 


being firſt well farniſhed with. Provifions, geen 


ſhould pals about on the other Side of the de 5e . 


2 2 Town, 
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A. D. Town, and poſt himſelf on the Hill below 
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Santa Maria del. Monte ; a Situation very 
convenient for oppoſing the Entrance of 
any Forces into Bologna, and yet not fo 
far diſtant from the reſt of the Army, but 


that, if any Danger happened, the Troops 
might be timely relieved; and that at the 


ſame time they ſhould begin, from the 


Side where they were encamped, or from 
ſome Place not far diſtant, to batter the 
Town. The Authors of this Counſel al- 
ledged that it was not to be ſuppoſed that, 
ſince the Preſervation of all that the French 
poſſeſſed in Haly depended on preſerving 
their Army, Foix would make any At- 


tempt, in the Execution of which he might 


be forced to come to a Battle; or that he 
ever had it in his Thoughts, even if he 
knew that he might do it with Security, 
to employ himſelf with his whole Army 


in Bologna, and by that means deprive 
whatever Ne- 


himſelf of all Opportunities, w 


ceſſity there might be, of ſuccouring the 
State of Milan; ſince he was not entirely 
ſecure of the Movements of the Swiſs, but 
was under greater Apprehenſions that it 


wan! be invaded oy" the Venetian Army, 
which 
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which was advanced to the Borders of the 8 . 


Veroneſe, and threatened to attack Breſcia. ot 
But the next Day theſe Meaſures were diſ- 
approved by almoſt all thoſe who had con- 
ſented to them, on conſidering that they 
could not aſſure themſelves that the French 
Army would not come, and if it did come, 
that the Vanguard alone would be too weak 
to reſiſt its Force; and that a Reſolution 
ſupported by no' other Foundation than 
what lay in the Power of the Enemy to alter 
or reverſe, was by no means to be approved. 
The Viceroy therefore embraced the O- 
pinion of Pietro Navarra, who commu- 
nicated it to none but him, and accord- 
ingly ordered the Army, after providing 
themſelves with Victuals for five Days, 
and leaving only a Garriſon in the Church 
of San Michels, to remove to the oppoſite 
Part of the City, whence he might prevent 
the Enemy's Army from entering it, and 
as the Town was not fortified on that Side, 
where no Attack was ever apprehended, 
he might undoubtedly reduce it in five 
Days. But as ſoon as this Reſolution was 
made public, there was none that did not 
openly condemn the Remoyal of the Army 
| Z 3 to 
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4 2. to a Place entirely deſtitute of Proviſions, W. 
be with which they were ſupplied only from by 
Romagna, in conſequence of which, if th 
they did not accompliſh their Deſign in th 
five Days, the Army muſt infallibly be g2 
ſcattered or deſtroyed. And who, faid ali 
Fuͤabritio Colonna, can abſolutely promiſe Aj 
himſelf Succeſs in ſo ſhort a Time? Who da 
would chuſe, in Reliance upon Hopes that i 
are very fallacious in their own Nature, th 
and ſubject to many Accidents, expoſe tai 
himſelf to ſo many Dangers? And who i th 

does not ſee that if we fail of our Enter- 

priſe within the aſſigned Time, and have 
in our Front Bologna, where is a numerous ea 
People, and many Soldiers, the French thi 
at our Backs, and the Peaſants our Ene- off 
mies, it will be impracticable for us to re- Af 
treat with famiſhed, diſordered and diſ- ag 
pirited Troops without Ruin and De- WI 
ſtruction? Others propoſed to add more thi 
Foot to the Vanguard, which they would de 
have to be poſted beyond Bolgagna, near ha 
the Foot of the Mountain, between the we 
Gates of Saragoza and San Felice, within the 
5 ſtrong Entrenchments, and to batter the ing 
5 cal 


Toven on that Side, where it was not only 
; _ weakeſt 
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weakeſt in Walls and Fortifications, but; 7 - 


by planting ſome Pieces of Cannon on 


the Mountain, they could take in Flank 
thoſe that defended the Breach while they 


gave the Aſſault. But this Advice was 


alſo rejected as infignificant to prevefit the 


Approach of the French, and alſo ad 
dangerous, becauſe if this Detachment - 
ſhould happen to be attacked, the Army, 


tho' it had the Command of the Wisus⸗ . 


tains, could not come to its Relief under 


three Hours. 


IN ; this doubifal Situation, i being 
eaſier to reject, and with good Reaſons 8, 
the Plans r :opoſed by others, than to 
offer any new ones that would merit 
Approbation, the Generals at length 
agreed to attack the Place on that Side 
where the Army lay encamped ; to which 
they were induced, among other Confi- 
derations, becauſe Foix by his long Delays 
had made them flatter themſelves that he 


would not come at all. They began 
therefore to level the Ground for bring 92 
ing the Artillery near the Walls, and re- '» 


called the Vanguard to the Camp. But 
24 ſoon 
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4. P. ſoon after they had repeated Advices * 


1512. 


1 


the French Troops continually increaſed 


at Finale, and their Apprehenſions of the 
Coming of Foix returned, whence began 
to ariſe a Variety of new Opinions; for 
tho! all agreed that if he approached they 
muſt find ſome Means to attack him be- 
fore he entered Bologna, yet many repre- 
ſented that, in ſuch a Caſe, the Removal 
of the Cannon planted before the Walls 


Obſtacles would occaſion many Difficulties 
to the En- 


and 


terprize. Hindrances to the Army, which, in any 
preſſing Emergency, might prove of moſt 
dangerous and.-pernicious Conſequence. 
Others freely remonſtrated that it was no 
leſs ſhameful than detrimental to remain 


ſo many Days before the Walls without 


Action, which at the ſame time raiſed the 
Spirits of the Enemies within the Place, 
and gave Time to their Friends without 


to relieve it : 


They ought not therefore 


to delay planting the Artillery, but in ſuch 
a Place as that it might conveniently be 
drawn off; and the Ground muſt be 
levelled to ſuch a Space, as that the Army 
might freely move together with the 
The 
Legate 


Cannon to oppoſe the French. 


eaſin 
| ſente 
Arm 


| ſollic 
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Legate very heartily, eſpouſed the Opinion 4 . 
of thoſe who adviſed to begin with batter- wy 
ing the Town; for he was tired with ſuch EO 


Delays, and was not without Suſpicion 
that they were occaſioned by the artful 
Proceeding of the Spaniards in purſuance 
of Orders from their King ; and he was 
yexed to think that if he had immediately 
on his firſt Approach ſet about battering 
the City, he might perhaps by this time 
have made himſelf Maſter of it. He 
thought it not the beſt Way to go on 
multiplying Blunders, by lying before the 
City in the Poſture of Enemies, and at 
the ſame time ſhewing no Signs of having 
the Reſolution to attack it. And he was 
every Day ſtimulated by Expreſſes and 
Meſſages from the Pontiff, and knew no 
longer what to anſwer, nor what Excuſes 
to make, for Julius would no, more be fed 
with vain Hopes and Promiſes. 


Tux Viceroy was ; piqued at this Un- 


eaſineſs of the Cardinal, and highly re- 
| ſented that a Perſon not trained up in 
Arms and military Exerciſes ſhould be 
ſollicitous to make himſelf the Author of 
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yon 


A. 
1515. 


in coming 
to make the neceſſary Proviſions for the 


Siege of Bologna, and for coming to a 


THE HISTORY OF 
D. precipitous Reſolution, not conſidering 
Lt that the Intereſts of th> pablic in general 
were under Debate in the preſent Con- 
ſultations, and that it wis impoſſible to 
proceed with ſuch Maturity but that 
greater ſtil] was required: It was cuſtomary, 
he ſaid, for Pontiffs and Republics vo- 
luntarily to undertake Wars, but when 
the Charges and Vexations that attended 


them grew too heavy upon their Hands, 


they defired to put an End to them as ſoon 


as poſſible; and that he ought to leave the 


Reſolutions to the Generals, who had the 
fame Intentions as himſelf, but more Ex- 
perience in War. At laſt Pielro Navarre, 
to whoſe Judgment the Viceroy paid 
great Deference, declared his Opinion 
that in an Affair of ſo great Moment 
they ought not to ſpend two or three Days 
to a Reſolution, but continue 


Battle with the Enemy, in which Step 
they were to regulate their Proceedings 


by the Motions of the French. There 


did not appear for two Days any Grounds 
for _ 2 better Reſolution, for Foix, 


who 


unite 


Befid 


| poſing 
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who had reduced Cento, la Pieve, and by 5. 
many Caftles in the Bologneſe, continued 2 
ſtill encamped at Finale, intent on afſem- 


bling his Troops, which being quartered 


| in ſeveral Places, and the Foot which he 


had liſted marching but ſlowly, it required 


ſome Time to get them together. As 


there was then no apparent Reaſon for 
any longer deferring the Attack, a Bat- 
tery was at laſt erected againſt the Walls, , 


at the Diſtance of about Thirty Braces vg 


from the Gate of San Stefano, which 
leads to Florence, where the Wall in turn- 


ing towards the Gate called Ca/tighone, 


which looks towards the Mountain, forms 
an Angle. At the ſame time Pietro Na- 
varra was employed in conſtructing a 


Mine more towards the Gate of Cafti- 


glione, at that Part of the Wall within 
which ſtands a little Chapel galled Barg- 
cana, with an Intent that, by giving the 
Aſſault in two Places at once, the Beſieged 
being divided might find it more difficult 
to make Reſiſtance than if they were 
united, and had only one Place to defend. 
Beſides, not to abandon all Care of op- 


| poſing the French, the Vanguard was or- 


dered 


—————— — — 
2 
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4. D. dered to repoſſeſs : themſelves of their 
1 former Poſt. The Cannon in one Day 


ruined little leſs than One Hundred Braces 
of Wall, and the Turret of the Gate was 
ſo ſhattered that it was rendered defence- 
leſs, and the Beſieged abandoned it; ſo 
that an Aſſault might have been con- 
veniently given on that Part, had not the 
Beſiegers waited till the Mine which was 
begun ſhould be perfected and ready to 
ſpring, tho the Raſhneſs of the Soldiers 
had almoſt hurried them on in a diforderly 


Manner to ſtorm the Place on the ſame _ 


Day. For ſome Spaniſh Foot having 
mounted by a Ladder to a Hole made in 
the Turret, deſcended from thence into 
a little Houſe adjoining to the Wall on 
the Infide, where was no Guard. This 


being perceived by others of their Com- 


rades, they would almoſt all of them 
have hurried thither in tumultuous Diſorder, 
had not the Officers, alarmed by the Noiſe, 
ran in all Haſte and prevented them. 
And the Beſieged having pointed a Can- 
non againſt thoſe that were got within, de- 
ſtroyed Part of them, and the reſt fled 


out of a Place into which they had in- 


conſid erately 
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conſiderately entered. While the Mine 4. P. 
1512. 

was preparing the Army was employed in 
making wooden Bridges, and providing 
Heaps of Faſcines for filling the Ditches, 
that the Foot might approach the Breaches 
as it were on plain Ground. They fired 
alſo with ſome Pieces of Cannon upon the 
Ruins of the Wall, to prevent the Be- 
ſieged from lodging themſelves there for 
defending them when the Aſſault ſhould 
be given. The French Officers ſeeing 
theſe Preparations, and finding that the 
People began to be intimidated, imme- 
diately ſent to demand Succours of Foix. 
That General the ſame Day ordered thither 
a Thouſand Foot, and the next Day ſent 
an Hundred and Eighty Lances; by which 
Proceeding he begat a firm Belief in the 


Enemy that he had reſolved to advance no 


farther; for it did not appear probable that, 

if he had any other Intention, he would 
have ſent off Part of his Forces: And in- 
deed ſuch was his real Deſign; for judg- 
ing the Reinforcements he had ſent ſuf- 


ficient to defend Bologna, he did not chuſe 


to try the Fortune of a Battle without Ne- 


cnllity. The Mine at laſt being finiſhed, 
and 


36 


4. D. and the Army drawn up in Order for in- 
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A mediately giving the Aſſault, for proſe. 

cating of which with greater Force the 
Vanguard was recalled, the ſame was 
| fprung, and with a horrible Noiſe and 
Violence lifted up the Chapel and the 


Strange 


| Efeck of 


Wall in ſuch a Manner, that through the 
* between the Ground and the Wall 


a Mine. thus heaved up, thoſe that were without 
had an open View of the City within, and 


of the Soldiers as they ſtood prepared to 
But the Wall immediately 
finking down returned found and entire to 
the very fame Place whence the Violence 
of the Powder had forced it, and: with all 
its Parts as firmly connected as if it had 
never been moved. The Aſſault thus 
being impracticable on that Side, the Ge- 
nerals did not think fit to give it on the 
The Bolegneſe aſcribed 
this Accident to a Miracle, thinking itim- 
poſſible for a Wall to be exactly reur 
to the ſame Foundations without the In- 
terpoſition of the divine Power. 


defend it. 


ather Side alone. 


reunited 


Hence 


that Chapel came to be afterwards en- 


larged, and frequented with no {mall De- 


votion by the People. 


Tas 
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1. D. 


Tus Succeſs inclined Fein, who was nk 


now no longer under Apprehenſions for 
Boligna, to march towards Breſcia, becauſe 
he had received Intelligence that the Ve- 


1512. 


netian Army was in Motion towards that 


City, for which he was under no ſmall 


Concern, as it was left hut ill provided on 
account of the Danger of Ba/ogna, and he 
was not without Suſpicions of a ſecret Con- 
ſpiracy among the Inhabitants of the Place. 
But the Intreaties of the Officers that were 
in Bologne, ſometimes repreſenting to him 
that the Danger of that City would be 


greater than it was before, if he marched 
off, ſametimes giving him Hopes that his 


Entrance into the Place would conſtrain the 


Enemy to raiſe the Siege, made him alter 
his Reſolution. In purſuance of this Change 
of Meaſures, though contrary to the O- 
pinion. of almoſt all the General Officers, 


he decamped from Pinais towards the 


Cloſe of the Evening, and, marching with 


all his Army in Order of Battle through 
Snows and very ſharp Winds, the next 
Morning two Hours after Day- break he 


ane. by the Cate of San Felice into Bo- 
logna, 
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wen ances, Six Thouſand German Foot, all 


which were placed in the Vanguard, ang 
Eight Thouſand Foot between French and 


*. Halians. After Fuix had entered Bologna 


a Council was held, in which it was pro- 
poſed to attack the Enemy the next Morn- 
ing in their Camp, for which End the 
Soldiers were to ſally forth at three Gates, 
and the People to take the Way of the 
Mountain. They would have found them 
unappriſed of their Arrival, ſince it is cer- 
tain that their Commanders . had not, 

during that Day and the greateſt Part of 
the next, received the leaſt Notice of it. 


But Yves d Alegre adviſed that the Troops, 


which were greatly fatigued by the Diffi- 
culties of the March, ſhould be allowed a 
Day to reſt themſelves, not imagining, 
neither he nor any one elſe, that ſo great 
an Army could, in the Day-time by the 


| Roman Road, enter into a City which they 


were beſieging without their Knowledge. 
And perhaps they would have continued 
in Ignorance another Day, if they had not 
happened to take a Greek Stradiot, who 


with ſome. * Horſe had ſallied forth to 


ſkirmiſh, 


Anſwers believed what he ſaid to be 


bourhood of the City, into which had en- 


thro which they drew their Artillery; and, 10 


curity. For none of the Enemy fallied out f | 
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irmiſn N his Priſoner being aſked 7 4 


what was doing i in Bologna, anſwered that Day 
they were not to expect the · leaſt Light 
from him, for he was arrived there but the 
Day before with the French Army. On 
this he was interrogated with wonder- 
ful Care and Sollicitude by the General 
Officers, who finding him conſtant in his 


Truth. A Reſolution therefore was taken 
to raiſe the Siege, it being concluded that, 
as the Soldiers ſuffered greatly by the Se- 
verity of the Seaſon, and from the Neigh- 


tered ſuch an Army, it was not fafe to 
continue in their preſent Station. On the 
next Night therefore, which followed the Siege of 
19th Day of the Siege, they filently drew —_  - 
off their Cannon, and the Army was very if 
early in the Morning on its March for Imola, 
the Troops taking their Way thro' the 


Ground they had levelled when they came, 1 
and that lay on each Side of the main Road i} 


having placed the Flower of the Forces in ah 
the Rear, they marched off in great Se- = 
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4 D. of Bolbgna but ſome French Horſe, who | 


* 


having plundered Part of the Ammunition 
and Proviſions, and by that means begin- 
ning to fall into Diſorder, were not with- 
out Loſs repulſed within the Gates by Ma- 
laiefia Baglione who brought up the Rear 
of the Army. | | 


I HE Siege being thus raiſed, Foix leav- 
ing Three Hundred Lances and Four 
Thouſand Foot for the Security of Bologna, 
immediately ſet out with all poſſible Speed 
to relieve the Caſtle of Breſcia, for the 
City was fallen into the Hands of the Ve- 
netians on the Day preceding that on which 
he made his Entrance into Bologna. For 
Andrea Gritti, by Orders of the Senate, 
which had been ſtimulated by Count Luigi 
Avogaro, a Nobleman of Breſcia, and by 
almoſt all the Inhabitants of the Country, 
as alſo by the Hopes of an Inſurrection in 
that City by the Influence of that Noble- 
man, taking with him Three Hundred 
Men at Arms, Thirteen Hundred light 
Horſe, and Three Thouſand Foot, paſ- 
ſed the River Adice to Albere, a. Place 
in the N eighbourhood of Lignago, and 

5 & Hh afterwards 
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afterwards forded the Mincio at the Mill on 
the bending of the River between Goito and 
Valeggio ; from whence he proceeded to 
Montechiaro, and quartered that Night at 
Caſtagnetolo, a Village five Miles from 


Breſcia, whence he ordered his light Horſe 


to make a ſudden Excurſion up to the very 


Gates. Count Luigi, while all the Coun- 
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try were crying up the Name of San Marco, 


approached a Gate with Eight Hundred 
Men of the Valleys of Eutropia and Sabia, 
where he had excited an Inſurrection, and 
ordered his Son with another Party to ap- 


proach the Gates on the other Side of the 


City. But Andrea Grit not being re- 
ceived within the Walls as he expected, 
and none of the Signals being made which 
had been appointed, and underſtanding 


alſo that the City was diligently guarded in 


all Parts, thought it beſt to proceed no far- 


ther; and in the mean time the Son of 


Avogaro was attacked by a Party of the 


Garriſon, and taken Priſoner. Gritti re- 
tired to Montagnana, whence he had firſt 


ſet out, leaving a ſufficient Guard at the 
Bridge which he had laid over the Adice. 
But in a few Days being recalled, he re- 


To paſſed | 
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4. D. paſſed the Adice with two Pieces of Cannon 
8 and four Falconets, and poſted himſelf at 
Caftagnetolo, Count Luigi with a vaſt Num- 
ber of Peaſants of thoſe Valleys approach- 
ing at the ſame time within a Mile of Breſcia, ' 
And though there was no Appearance from 


the City of any thing likely to favour their | 
Deſign, yet Gritti being invited by a greater 1 
Concourſe of People than he was the Time 1 
before,reſolvedto make an Attempt to force t 

the Town. Approaching therefore the Walls 

with all the Peafants, he attacked them in 

three different Places at once; and though f 
he was repulſed at the Gate of the Tower, i 
he had better Succeſs at the Gate of the t. 
Piles where Auogaro commanded, and at \ 
the Gate called the Garzula, where the d 
City os Soldiers, led by Baldaſſarre di Scipione, en- cl 
—_—_ tered, as ſome ſay, by the Iron Grate ol 
—_ through which the River, which is alſo lo 
tia. called Garzula, enters the Town*. The V 
French reſiſted as well as they could, but g 
ſeeing that the Enemies were got into the ef 
* and that the ne had before be 
N been Jo! 
4 * Or, i in other Words, the Soldiers entered Breſcia by B 


the common Shore of the River Garzula, as Giowio ex- 
preſſes it. | 
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been prohibited by them from taking - 


Arms, and had ſtood very quiet, began to Moe in 


ſtir in their Favour, they retired with the 
Sieur de Lude, the Governor, into the Caſtle, 

with the Loſs of their Horſes and Baggage. 
In the Tumult that Part which is called 


the little City, being ſeparated from the _ 


reſt of the City, and almoſt wholly in- 
habited by Ghibellines, was plundered, but 
the Houſes of the Gue/fs were ſpared, | 


THE Acquiſition of Breſcia was foon 
followed by the Surrender of Bergamo, by 
means of ſome of the Citizens, except the 
two Caſtles, one of - which ſtands in the 
Middle of the City, the other half a Mile 
diſtant from it. The Towns of Orc: Vec- 
chi, Orci Nuovi, Ponte Vico, and many 
others in the circumjacent Country fol- 
lowed the Example of Bergamo; and the 
Venetians would, perhaps, have made a 
greater Progreſs, or at leaſt have better 
eſtabliſhed their Acquiſitions, had they 
been as careful at Venice, where the Re- 
joicings were incredible, to ſend Troops 


and Artillery for reducing the Caſtle of 


* which was in no Condition to 
A a 3 make 
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4. D. make much Reſiſtance, as they were 
to create and ſend Magiſtrates to go- 


vern the recovered Towns. But the Da- 
mage which they received by their Negli- 
gence, was in proportion to the vaſt Dili- 


gence and Expedition of M. de. Faix. 


That General having paſſed the Po at Stel- 
lata detached an Hundred and F ifty Lances 
and Five Hundred French Foot for the 


Security of Ferrara; after which he croſſed 


the Mincio at the Bridge of the Mill, ſend- 
ing, while he was paſling, to aſk Leave of 
the Marquis of Mantoua to paſs, either be- 
cauſe by the Suddenneſs of the Demand 
he would leave no Room for Conſultation, 
or that the News of his March might be 
the longer in reaching the Venetians. From 
thence he arrived the next Day at Nugara 
in the V eroneſe, and the Day following at 
Ponte Peſere and at Trevilk three Miles 


from la Scala, w here receiving Intelligence : 
that Gian Pagolo Baglione, who had 


eſcorted ſome Venetian Troops and Artil- 


lery to Breſcia, was arrived from Caſtel 
Franco with Three Hundred Men at Arms, 
Four Hundred light Horſe, and Twelve 
Hundred Foot, to take up his Quarters at 


Lola 


* 
n . » N 1 SY * * 
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2 


of the Approach of the French, broken it 
down for fear of being incloſed by them 


Charge of Friuli, which, except Gradiſca, 
ployed in that Province. Gian Pagolo 
he not been acquainted that a little below 


Verona the River was fordable. Here, as 


by his incredible Expedition had prevented 
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ela della Scala, he immediately ſet out in 4. - 
Haſte to attack them with Three Hundred JL, 
Lances and Seven Hundred Archers, the 
reſt of the Army, which could not keep 
Pace with them, being ordered to follow; 
but finding that the Enemy had left ; li 
the Place an Hour before, he followed | i! 
them with the ſame Expedition. Gian 
Pagolo had received Advice that Bernar- 
dino dal Montone, who was appointed to 
guard the Bridge at Aſbere, had, on Notice 


and by the Germans that were in Verona, 
whither Cæſar (who was freed from the 

was all returned under the Dominion of 

the Venetians) had a little before - ſent . 
Three Thouſand Foot, who had been em- \ 
therefore would have gone to Breſcià, had 

he was on his March in order to paſs it, 


he diſcovered at a good Diſtance Foix, who. 


zhe Fame of his Approach, and imagining | 
Aa 4. that 
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—— Troops that were in Verona, he drew up 
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that he ſaw no other than Part of the 


his Men in Order of Battle, and with a 


firm Reſolution expected the Enemy at 
the Tower of Magnanino, near the Adice, 


and at a ſmall Diſtance from the Tower of 


la Scala. The firſt Encounter with Lances 


was very fierce on both Sides, after which 
they betook themſelves to their other 
Weapons, and fought valiantly for above 
an Hour, but ſtill more and more to the 


Diſadvantage of the Venetians, becauſe their 


Enemies were continually - reinforced by 


Parties from their Army that had remained 


Venetian: 
defeated 


put into Diſorder. 
powered by Numbers, they were totally 


behind; they rallied however ſeveral 
Times after they had been broken and 
At length being over- 


by Gon Touted and put to Flight, and Night com- 


de Foix. 


ing on purſued to the River, which Gian 
Pagolo ſafely paſſed, but many of his Men 
were drowned. Of the Venetians were 
killed or taken about Ninety Men at Arms, 


amon g whom Guido Rangone and Baldaſ- 
ſarre Signorello da Perugia remained 
Priſoners; the Foot were ſcattered,” and 


two oF alconets, which were all they had, 


Were 
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were taken; the Loſs of the French was 4. D. 


very inconſiderable. The next Day. they; 
met Meleagro da Forli with ſome: Ve. 


retian light Horſe, who were eaſily put to 


F git, and m was taken * 

- Pa tarkelk! no Time, Aude on the * 
Day after he had quitted Bolagna, took 
Poſt with his Vanguard in the Suburbs 
of Breſcia, two Bowſhots from the Gate of 


Torre Lunga; the reſt of his Army kept 
more behind along the Road that leads to 


Peſchiera. As ſoon as he was poſted, with- 
out giving - himſelf Time to breathe, he 
ſent Part of his Foot to attack the Mo- 
naſtery of San Fridiano, which is ſeated 
half way up the Hill under which he had 


his Quarters, and was guarded by a Num- 
ber of Peaſants of the Valley of Eutropia: 
The Soldiers mounted the Hill at ſeveral | 


Places, and being favoured: by a great 


Shower of Rain that prevented the Firing 


of the Cannon planted on the Monaſtery, 
they broke in and put Part af das Ge 


to the Sword, The next Day Foix ſent a 


Trumpet to demand the Surrender of -the 


City, on condition of Safety to the Perſons 


— — [HZ—Z—g— — cy eas ng — 


and 
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4. D. and Effects of all that were in it, exc 
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0 the Venetians. But a reſolute Anſwer be. 


Foix s ani - 
mating 


Words to T hey were to encounter, he ſaid, with 
Venetian Soldiers, who were manifeſtly in- 
ferior to them both in Number and Va- 
lour; for no Account muſt be made of a 
Multitude of People unexperienced in War, 


and 


his Sol- 
diers. 


ing returned in the Preſence of Andrea 


be near the Caſtle, and poſted himſelf in 
the Suburb of the Gate called San Gianni. 
The next Morning, as ſoon as it was Day, 
he choſe out of all the Army above Four 
Hundred Men at Arms, clad all in white 


Armour, and diſmounted, and Six Thou- 


ſand Foot, Part Gaſcons Part Germans; then, 


putting himſelf alſo on foot, he mounted at 


the Side towards the Gate of the Piles, and 
entered the firſt Precinct of the Caſtle 
without Oppoſition. Here, after they had 
reſted and refrethed themſelves awhile, he 
animated them in a ſhort Speech to deſcend 


undauntedly into that very rich and opu- 


lent City, where the Honour and the 
Plunder would without Compariſon be 
greater than the Fatigue and the Danger. 


Gritti, the General led about his Army to 
the other Part of the City, that he x: dy 
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and already meditating on Means to eſcape 4 


without hazarding their Lives; but it was 50 


rather to be expected that by their Cows 


adice and Indiſcretion they would be tho 


Cauſe of throwing all the reſt into Diſorder 
and Confuſion. Laſtly, he intreated them, 
as Men ſelected by himſelf for the braveſt 
out of ſo flouriſhing an Army, to do no- 
thing that might bring Shame upon them- 
ſelves, or upon his Judgment of them; 
and to conſider how highly diſhonourable 
and diſgraceful it would be for Men who 


made a Profeſſion of entering by Force into 


an Enemy's City againſt Soldiers, againſt 
Cannon, and againſt Walls and Fortifica- 
tions, to be miſerably. diſappointed of 
their Hopes on the preſent Occaſion, when 
the Entrance lay open, and. they would 
meet with, no Oppoſition but only from 
Men. Immediately upon theſe Words he 
began to move from the Caſtle, his Foot 
marching before the Men at Arms. At 
going out they found ſome of the Enemys 
Infantry provided with Artillery, who en- 
deavoured to ſtop their Paſſage, but were 
caſily forced to retire ; after which they 
Wache deſcended by that Quarter into 


= . 
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A. D. the Square before the Palace of the Gene. 


*. — ral, which they call 21 Burletto, where the 
Troops of the Venetians were drawn UP in 
cloſe Order, and expected them with great 

Intrepidity. They fell immediately to 
cloſe Fight, and the Battle was for a long 
Time very furious and terrible, one Party 
fighting for Selſ-preſervation, the other 
not only for Glory, but for the Plunder of a 
City full of Riches, the Generals alſo com- 


bating with no leſs Ardor and Fierceneſs 


than the common Soldiers, and Fix in 
particular giving eminent Proofs of his 
fierce Courage and Valour. At laſt the 
Venetian Troops were driven out of the 
Square after a wonderful Defence, and 
the Conquerors dividing themſelves into 
L two Parties, one entered by the City, the 
gained by other by the little City, but were ſtoutly 


bete,“ reſiſted by the Soldiers and People in al- 


puſhed their Enemies before them, none 
falling to plunder till they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole Town, for ſuch were 
the Orders of the General before they be- 


gan the Attack, and whoever tranſgreſſed 
them 


moſt every Street and Corner. The French 
were however victorious every where, and 
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them was immediately killed by his Com- 4: D. 


the MW rades. In theſe Encounters the French loſt a. 


great] Number of Foot,and not a few oftheir 
Men at Arms; but of their Enemies were 
killed about Eight Thouſand Men, partly 
ng of the People, partly Venetian Soldiers, the 
ty Number of whom before the Action was 
Five Hundred Men at Arms, Eight Hun- 
Fl dred light Horte, and Eight Thouſand 
Foot; among theſe Federigo Contareno, 
m boating of the light Horſe, was killed 


by a Muſket Shot in the Square, and all 
6 reſt were taken, except Two Hundred 


7 Stradiotti, who eſcaped by a Poſtern near the 
5 Gate of San Nazzaro, but met with little 


1 better Fortune than their Fellows, for fal- . 
x ling among a Part of the French Army that 
if had remained without the Town, they 


were almoſt all killed -or taken. Theſe 
4 Frenchmen after this entered the Town 
without any Difficulty by the fame Gate, 
and fell to plunder with the reſt, thus reap- 
ing the Fruits of the Labours and Dan- 
gers of their Companions. There remained 
Priſoners Andrea Gritti, Antonio Juſtiniano, 
ſent by the Senate to be Governor of that 
City, Gian Pageb ee and his Son, 
the 


o 
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the Square before the Palace of the Gene- 
ral, which they call / Burletto, where the 
Troops of the Venetians were drawn up in 


cloſe Order, and expected them with great 


Intrepidity. They fell immediately to 
cloſe Fight, and the Battle was for a long 
Time very furious and terrible, one Party 
fighting for Selſ-preſervation, the other 


— only for Glory, but for the Plunder of a 


City full of Riches, the Generals alſo com- 


bating with no leſs Ardor and Fierceneſs 


than the common Soldiers, and Foix in 


particular giving eminent Proofs of his 


fierce Courage and Valour. At laſt the 
Venetian Troops were driven out of the 
Square after a wonderful Defence, and 
the Conquerors dividing themſelves into 
two Parties, one entered by the City, the 
other by the little City, but were ſtoutly 


— — 1 reſiſted by the Soldiers and People in al- 


moſt every Street and Corner, The French 


were however victorious every where, and 
puſhed their Enemies before them, none 
falling to plunder till they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole Town, for ſuch were 
the Orders of the General before they be- 
gan the Attack, and whoever tranſgreſſed 

them 
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them was immediately killed by his Com- — D. 


rades. In theſe Encounters the French loſt a 
great Number of Foot, and not a few oftheir 
Men at Arms; but of their Enemies were 
killed about Eight Thouſand Men, partly 
of the People, partly Venetian Soldiers, the 
Number of whom before the Action was 


Five Hundred Men at Arms, Eight Hun- 


dred light Horſe, and Eight Thouſand 
Foot; among theſe Federigo Contareno, 
Proveditor of the light Horſe, was killed 


by a Muſket Shot in the Square, and all 
the reſt were taken, except Two Hundred 


Stradiotti, whoeſcaped by a Poſtern near the 


Gate of San Nazzaro, but met with little 


better Fortune than their Fellows, for fal- 
ling among a Part of the French Army that 
had remained without the Town, they 
were almoſt all killed or taken. Theſe 


Frenchmen after this entered the Town 


without any Difficulty by the ſame Gate, 
and fell to plunder with the reſt, thus reap- 
ing the Fruits of the Labours and Dan- 
gers of their Companions. There remained 
Priſoners Andrea Gritti, Antonio Fuſtiniano, 
ſent by the Senate to be Governor of that 
City, Gian Pagolo Manfrone and his Son, 

the 
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| RL Scipione, a Son of Antonio d Pii, Count 


Luigi Avogaro with one of his Sons, and 
Domenico Buſeco General of the Stradiotti. 


In the Pillage the Honour of the Nunneries | 


was preſerved inviolate by the Orders of 
Foix, but the Goods and the Perſons that 
had fled thither for Refuge became a Prey 


to the Officers. Count Luigi was beheaded 


in the open Square, Foix himſelf being 
preſent, and ſatiating his Eyes with the 
Spectacle; and his two Sons, though for 
the preſent reprieved, not long after ſuf- 
fered the fame Puniſhment. Thus fell 
Breſcia into this miſerable Calamity and 
Deſtruction by the Hands of the French, 
from whom its Inhabitants boaſt their De- 
ſcent; and fuch was the ſad Fate of that 
City which for Nobleneſs and Dignity was 
not inferior to any City in Lombardy, but 
in Riches, excepting Milan, ſuperior to 
them all. For ſeven Days together was 
this unhappy Place left expoſed to the 
Avarice, Luft, and Cruelty of the Sol- 


diers, who made havock of all Things fa- 


cred and profane, while the Lives and 


Honours of the Citizens as well as their 


Goods 


0 
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Goods lay at their Mercy and Diſcretion. 4. 2 


By theſe Exploits M. de Forx acquired vaſt C 
Renown throughout Chriſtendom, as a 
Commander deſerving the higheſt En- 


comiums for having, by his Valour and 


Expedition, in the Space of fifteen Days, 
conſtrained the Ecclefiaſtic and Spaniſh 


Army to raiſe the Siege of Bologna, de- 


feated in Battle Gian Pagolo Baghone 
with Part of the Venetian Forces, and re- 
covered Breſcia with ſuch a mighty 
Slaughter of the Soldiers and Inhabitants ; 
ſo that it was the Opinion of all who were 
Judges that {taly had not, for ſeveral 
Ages, ſeen ſuch a rapid Train of Succeſs in 


military Operations, 


AFTER the Recovery of Breſc:a and 
the other loſt Towns, among which Ber- 
gamo, having revolted only at the Inſti- 
gation of a few Perſons, had, before Foix 


entered Breſcia, publicly recalled the 


French, the General ſpent ſome Time 


in ſettling the Affairs of thoſe Quarters, and 
in repoling and reducing to Order the. 


Troops, which were greatly fatigued by their 


long and laborious Services, and fallen into 


Diſorder, 


- 
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in ſharing the Plunder. After this he re- 
ſolved, in Obedience to the King's Orders, 
to march againſt the Army of the League, 

which, after retiring from the Walls of 


Bologna, had taken up their Quarters in 


the Bologneſe. The King was obliged to 


take this Step for ſeveral very important 


Reaſons, which laid him under a Neceſ- 
fity of entring on new Meaſures for the Sc- 
curity of his own States. For it began 


manifeſtly to appear that he could not avoid 
a War with the King of England, becauſe 
though that Prince had at firſt in plain 
Words denied, and afterwards in dubious 


Expreſſions diſſembled. his Deſign, yet his 
Actions, which by no means agreed with 
his Speeches, could not but diſcover his 
real Intentions, ſince there were Advices 
from Rome that the Inſtrument by which 
that King acceded to the League was at 
laſt arrived there. It was known that in 
England Preparations were making of Men 
and Ships, and a Fleet was equipping 
in Spain to be ſent to England, and the 
Minds of the Engliſb in general were 


very much ſet on n on a War in 
France. 
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France. It happened alſo very ſeaſonably 4: H. 


that the Pope's Galcas was arrived, laden 
with Greek Wines, . Cheeſe and Sweet- 


meats, as a Preſent from his Holineſs to 


the King and ſeveral of the Lords and 


Prelates, and received by all with wonder- 


ful Demonſtrations of Joy, the whole 


Populace, which is wont to be affected 
with gaudy Vanities no leſs than with 
Things of Importance, crouding with high 
Satisfaction to the delightful Sight, and 
boaſting that they ſaw, what was never be- 


fore ſeen in their Iſland, a Ship under the 
Pontifical Flag. At laſt the Biſhop of 


Moravia, who had ſo long carried on a 
Treaty between the Pope and the King of 
France, induced either by Conſcience or by 
a Deſire of the Cardinalſhip, made, before 
a Parliament of the whole Kingdom, 


a full Declaration, and gave ample Teſti- 


monies of the Juſtice of the Pope's Cauſe. 
It was reſolved then by thatAfſembly to ſend 


Prelates to repreſent that Kingdom in the 


Lateran Council ; and the King, at the 
Inſtances of the Pope's Ambaſſadors, gave 


Orders for the French Ambaſſador to de- 


part, ſince it was not convenient that near 


Vor. V. Sb 7 - a 
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4. P. the Perſon of a King, and in a Kingdom 
eds Boſe devoted to the Church, ſhould be 
war feen the Repreſentative of a Prince who fo 
— openly perſecuted the Apoſtolic See. And 

etween . . 2 . 
England NOW it came to be diſcovered that, by a pri- 
and = vate Agreement, the King of England had en- 
gàa.aaged to fit out a Fleet for infeſting the ma- 
ritime Parts of Normandy and Bretany, and 
to ſend into Spain Eight Thouſand Foot, for 
making War, in Conjunction with the 
Forces of the King of Aragon, in the 
Dutchy of Gnyenne. The King of France 
was extremely uneaſy under theſe Appre- 
henfions, becauſe the Name of the Engliſb 
was dreadful to his Subjects from the Me- 
mory of their old Wars, and he was ſen- 
ſible that the Danger muſt be greater from 
the Conjunction of their Arms with thoſe 
of the Spaniards, and the more to be ap- 
prehended becauſe he had ſent all his Men 
at Arms, except TWO Hundred Lances, 


into Zaly. If he ſhould recall them, either 


in whole or in part, his beloved Dutchy of 
Milan would be expoſed to manifeſt Dan- 


ger; and though he had newly increaſed 


his ſtanding Troops with Eight Hundred 
Lances, yet with what Confidence could 


he 


* W 
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he, in ſo dangerous a juncture, rely on 4: 0 
Men unexperienced in War, and but juſt Lv 


taken into his Service ? 


His Fears were further aggravated by 
his Jealouſy, which every Day increaſed, 


of Cæſar's detaching himſelf from his Al- 


liance; for though Andrea de Burgo, who | 
had been ſent to that Prince with mighty 
Expectations, was returned, and had made 


his Report that Cæſar was diſpoſed to ob- 
ſerve the Confederacy, yet he offered very 
hard Conditions, intermixed with various Cz/ar's 


Complaints. For he demanded Security _—_— 


for his being put in Poſſeſſion of all that King of 
belonged to him by the Articles of Cam- france 
bray, proteſting he could no longer truſt 

to bare Promiſes, ſince he knew, from 

the Beginning and ever afterwards,that the 


| King would be very unealy at his Acqui- 


fition of Padoua; and that to waſte and 
exhauſt, and to harraſs him with per- 
petual Labours and Difficulties, he had 


freelyſpent TwoHundred Thouſand Ducats 


yearly, becauſe he knew that it would 

preſs harder upon his Neceſſities to be 

—_ at the ſame time to ſpend Fifty 
B b 2 Thouſand: 
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Thouſand: That he had refuſed the laſt 


Year to ſuffer Trivulzio to enter into his 


Service, becauſe he was a General qualified 
by his Affection to the Cauſe, and by mili- 


tary Knowledge would have put a ſpeedy 


King of 
France 


perplex'd. 


End to the War. He demanded alſo the 


King's ſecond Daughter, not yet two Years | 
old, to be eſpouſed to his Grandſon with 


Burgundyin Dowry,and that ſhe ſhould im- 


mediately be delivered to him : That the 
Cauſes of Ferrara, Bologna, and the Coun- 


Cil ſhould be referred to his ſole Determi- 


nation: That the French Army ſhould not 


advance towards Rome ; and proteſted alſo 
that he could by no means ſuffer the King 
to enlarge his Nominions in any Part of 
Taly. Theſe Conditions, though very 
grievous and almoſt intolerable in them- 
ſelves, were ſtill rendered much harder by 
knowing that there was no Security that 
they would nct be altered as Occaſion 
ſerved, or according to the fickle Cuſtom 
of that Prince. But the Iniquity of the 
Conditions propoſed was rather a manifeſt 
Argumentthat, having reſolved to break off 
his Alliance with the King of France, he 
was willing to find ſome plauſible Pre- 

tence 
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tence for putting it in Execution ; eſpe- — _ 0 
cially ſince ſeveral Marks of an evil Die — 
poſition might be diſcerned, not only in his 
Words but alſo in his Actions. For no 
Proxies, as had been fo often promiſed, 1 
were ſent with Burgo, in order to repair | 
to the Piſan Council; on the contrary, 
tho' the Convocation of Prelates in Auſburg 44 
had at laſt publicly decreed that the Piſan 1 
Council was ſchiſmatic and deteſtable; 
they had added this moderate Clauſe that 
they were ready to change their Opinion 
on the Evidence of more effectual Reaſons 
to the contrary And yet the King of 
France, notwithſtanding this Uſage, at a 
Time when he had moſt Occaſion to unite 
all his Forces, was conſtrained, at the 
Requeſt of Cz/ar, to keep Two Hundred 
Lances and Three Thouſand Foot in Ve- 
rona, and a Thouſand Foot to garriſon 1 
Lignago. Beſides, the King was under | i 
great Anxiety of Mind for fear of the Sui; | 
for though he was permitted to ſend the 
Bailif of Amiens to their Diet with a moſt 
ample Commiſſion, having prudently re- 
ſolved (if thoſe Reſolutions can be called 
PRO which are taken after the Oppor- „ 
B b 3 tunities 
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— — tunities in which they can be of any Ser- 
ce are paſt) to ſpare no Sums of Money 


for regaining their Friendſhip, yet the very 
ardent Hatred of the common People, and 
the efficacious Perſuaſions of the Cardinal 
of Sion, prevailing over the Authority of 
thoſe who had from Diet to Diet prevented 
them from taking any Reſolution contrary 
to the King's Intereſt, it was perceived 
that they were inclined to grant a Body of 
Six Thouſand Foot for the Service of the 
Confederates, who had demanded them 
1n order to oppoſe them to the firm and 
well diſciplined Battalions of the Germar 
Infantry. Under all theſe Apprehenſions 
the-King found himſelf betides entirely de- 
prived of all Hopes of an Agreement, tho' 
the Cardinal of Nanda, and the Cardinal 
of Strigonta, a very powerful Prelate of 
the Kingdom of Hungary, had never 
omitted treating about it during the Heat 
of the War. For the Pope peremptorily 
anſwered that he would hearken to no 
Terms till the Piſan Conventicle was 
aboliſhed, and the Church put in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of her Cities of Bo/ogna and Ferrara. 


Nor did he ſhew leſs Severity in his 


Actions, 
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Actions, for he had lately degraded many * tay 
French Prelates who had aſſiſted at that — nel 
Council, and Filippo Decio, one of the 
moſt excellent Lawyers of that Age, be- 
cauſe he had written and diſputed for the 
Juſtice of that Cauſe, and had attended 
the Cardinals as their Counſellor for the 
Direction of their Proceedings according 
to Law. Nor had the King in the midſt 
of thoſe Difficulties and Dangers that 
threatened him from ſo many Quarters, 
any firm or ſure Support in any Part of 
Italy, For the States of Ferrara and Bo- 
logna had been and ſtill were vexatious and 
expenſive to him; and from the Floren- 
tines, with whom he had renewed his In- 
ſtances that they would join with him in 
attacking Romagna, he could draw none 
but general Anſwers; nay, he had ſome 
Suſpicion of their Inclinations, becauſe an 
Ambaſſador from the Viceroy of Naples 
conſtantly reſided at Forence, and much 
more becauſe they had ſent an Ambaſſador 
to the Catholic King, and no longer com- 
municated their Affairs to him as uſual ; 
but moſt of all becauſe when he had ſol- 
licited them to prolong the League, which 

DD 4: - would 
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— 4 would expire within a few Months, with. 


out demanding any Money or any other 


burdenſome Obligation from them, they 


went on temporiſing, that they might be 
at Liberty to chuſe what Party they ſhould 
at that Time judge beſt ſuited to their In- 
tereſt. The Pope willing to cheriſh this 


Diſpoſition in the Horentines, that he might 


not, by an Exceſs of Severity, induce them 
to employ their Arms in favour of the 
King of France, granted them, without 
their demanding it in the Name of the 
Public, Abſolution from their Cenſures, 
and ſent Giovanni Gozzadini, a Bologneſe, 
and one of the Clerks of the Apoſtolic 
Chamber, as his Nuncio, to Florence, with 
gracious Offers, endeavouring by all means 


to alleviate the Suſpicions they had con- 


ceived of him. 


Tur King then finding himſelf alone 
againſt ſo many either declared Enemies or 


ready to declare againſt him, and know- 


ing that it would be very difficult for him 
to withſtand their united Attacks, com- 
manded Foix to march with all Speed 


int the Enemy's Army, promiſing 


_ himſelf 
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himſelf the Victory from the Superiority of 4- D- 


his Forces. The General was to make no 
Scruple of attacking Rome and the Pontiff ; 
for if he ſucceeded the King thought he 
might look upon himſelf as delivered out 
of his great Dangers. And the better to 


juſtify, and leflen the Scandal of ſuch an 


Enterpriſe, it was to be undertaken by the 
Authority of the Piſan Council, which 
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vas to depute a Legate to attend the Army, 
and receive the conquered Towns in their 


Name. Fox therefore, purſuant to his 
Orders, marched from Breſc:a, and arrived 


at Finale, where he halted ſome Days to 


make a Magazine of Proviſions, which 


| were brought from Lembardy, and to aſ- 


ſemble all the Forces which the King 


had in 1zaly except the neceſſary Garriſons, 


and alſo on account of the very rainy Sea- 
fon. From hence he proceeded to Sar: 


Giorgio in the Bologneſe, where he received 


ſome new Reinforcements from France, 


conſiſting of a Thouſand - Gaſcon Foot, a 


Thouſand Volunteers, and a Thouſand 
Picards; theſe laſt were choice Troops, and 
in great Eſteem among the French; ſo that 


the real Number of the Troops was Five 
Thouſand 
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4. D. Thouſand German Foot, Five Thouſand 
. Gaſcons, and Eight Thouſand Ialians and 
Number | French, and Sixteen Thouſand Lances in- 


cluding Two Hundred Gentlemen *. This 


Army. Army was to be joined by the Duke of 


Ferrara with an Hundred Men at Arms, 
Two Hundred light Horſe, and a nume- 
rous Train of very good Artillery, for Foix 
had left his own at Finale, being prevented 
from conveying it by Land by the Dit- 
ficulty of the Roads: At the ſame time 
was on his Way to the Army the Cardinal 
of San Severino, who was appointed by 
the Council Legate of Bologna; a Cardinal 


of a fierce and daring Spirit, and more 


inclined to the Exerciſe of Arms than to 
ſacerdotal Offices and Contemplations. 
All Things being thus ſettled, Foix di- 
rected his March towards the Enemy, 
with an eager Deſire of coming to a Bat- 
tle, to which he was more and more 
ſtimulated by the Orders of his King, as 


well as by the Ferocity of his natural 


Temper, and by a Thirſt after Glory, 

which was the more inflamed by his late 

happy Succeſſes. He was not however 
* . ſo 
Of the Dutcby of Milan, 
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ſo far tranſported with this Ardor, as to 4 D. 
have it in his Thoughts to attack the . 


Enemy raſhly and at a Diſadvantage, but 
to approach their Camp, and to try whe- 
ther they were willing to venture an En- 
gagement in a Place where the Situation 
would givethemno Advantageover him, or 
elſe by intercepting their Convoys of Pro- 
viſions to reduce them to a Neceſſity of 


fighting. But far different were the De- 
| ſigns of the Enemy, whoſe Army, after 


the Duke of Urb:no's Regiment had left 
them under Pretence of ſome Difference 


that aroſe, was reported to conſiſt of Four- Number 
teen Hundred Men at Arms, a Thouſande- the 


light Horſe, and Seven Thouſand Spaniſh, Ee = 


Foot, beſides Three Thouſand Falians 


newly levied. For imagining the French, 


beſides their Superiority in Number, to 


have a more valiant Cavalry, they did not 
think it ſafe to hazard a Battle on equal 
Ground, at leaſt before the Arrival of Six 
Thouſand Sts, whom the Cantons had 
lately conſented to grant, and the Cardi- 
nal of Sion and twelve Agents of that Na- 
tion were gone to Venice to treat about 
liſting them at the common Expence of 


the 


Proceed- 
ings of the Generals had reſolved always to encamp 


4 4 the Pope and the Venetians. Theſe Rea- 
ſons were enforced by the King of Aragon, 


who, both by Letters and proper Perſons, 
ſignified his Reſolution that they ſhould 
avoid as much as poſſible a Battle; for his 
Hopes principally depended on what the 
French King chiefly dreaded, which was, 
to ſpin out the Time by ſtanding on the 
Defenſive till the King of England and 


| himſelf | ſhould begin a War in France, 


which would oblige that King to recall all 
or the greater Part of his Forces beyond 
the Mountains, and conſequently the War 
in Taly would be finiſhed without Blood 
or Danger. For the ſame Reaſon he 
would even at the Beginning have pre- 
vented the Attempt on Bologna, had he not 
been fatigued by the Inſtances and vex- 
atious Complaints of the Pope. 


TIE Viceroy therefore and the other 


near the French Army for the Defence of 


rate Ar- the Cities of Romagna, and to prevent the 


Enemy from opening themſelves a Way 
for marching to Rome; and continually to 


poſt themſelves in places ſo ſtrong, either 
| — "by 
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behind them, that they could not be at- 
tacked but with very great Diſadvantage, 
thinking it no Diſgrace to retire as often 
as there ſhould be Occaſion; but judging, 


as military Men ought, that they were not 


to be attentive to Reports or outward Ap- 
pearances, but principally to obtain the 
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Victory, which would undoubtedly be fol- 


| lowed by Reputation, Glory, and Praiſes 


from the Public. Purſuant to this Reſo- 


lution, on the Day that the French en- 


camped at Caſtel Guelfo and Medicina, the 
Confederates, who were encamped near 
theſe Places, retired under the Walls of 
Imola. The next Day the French advanced 
within a Mile and half of Imola, but the 
Enemies keeping their Place in Order of 
Battle, not chuſing to attack them under 
ſo great Diſadvantage, they paſſed more 
forwards, and their Vanguard encamped 
at Bubano, a Caſtle four Miles diſ- 


tant from Imola, and the other Diviſions of 
their Army at Mordano and Bagnara, 


Towns a little above a Mile diſtant from 


one another, chuſing to encamp in the 


main Road for the Convenience of Pro- 
| viſions, 
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viſions, which were ſafely conveyed from 
the River Po, becauſe Lugo, Bagnacavallo, 
and the circumjacent Towns had been 
abandoned by the Spaniards as ſoon as 
Foix entered the Bologneſe, and were 
returned under Obedience to the Duke 
of Ferrara*, On the Day following 
the Spamards marched to Caſtel Bolo- 
gneſe, leaving a ſufficient Garrifon in the 
Caſtle of Imola, and Sixty Men at Arms un- 
der Giovanni Saſſatello in the Town,encamp- 
ing on the main Road, and extending 
themſelves towards the Mountain. And 
on the ſame Day the French took by Storm 


the Caſtle of Solarolo, and had ſurrendered 


to them Colignuola and Granarolo, where 
they reſted the next Day, their Enemies 


halting at a Place called :/ Campo alle Meſ- 


cher. In theſe little Shiftings of Places 
and Situations the Armies came ſo near 


One 
De Feix from Breſcia went to Reggio, and from 
thence to wait on the Duke of Ferrara, where he in- 
dulged himſelf for ſome Days in Pleaſures, and afterwards 
proceeded from 'Town to Town till he arrived at the City 
of Ferrara, making a Show of ſpending his Time in 
Feaſts and Banqueting, while he was really intent on aſ- 
ſembling his Troops with the utmoſt Speed for entering 


upon Action. Anſelmi. 


+ #. e. the Field of Flies, 
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one another that they ſtood in Order of 4. D. 


Battle with their Artillery before them, 
and their Faces turned one to another as 
if they were every Minute to join Battle ; 
yet both of them proceeded with the ut- 
moſt Circumſpection and Order, one not 
to be compelled to fight except in a Place 
where the Advantage of Situation would 
counterballance the Inequality of Num- 
bers and Strength, and the other to reduce 
their Enemies to a Neceſſity of fighting, 
but in ſuch a Manner as that their Supe- 
riority of Force might not at the ſame 
time be controlled by the Diſadvantage of 
the Place. In theſe Quarters Foix re- 
ceived freſh Orders from the King his 
Maſter to haſten a Battle, the ſame Rea- 
ſons which had at firſt induced him to give 


Directions for that Purpoſe becoming more 


urgent, becauſe the Venetians, though 


weakened by their Misfortune at Breſcia, 


and very much preſſed, firſt by the In- 
treaties and afterwards by Proteſtations and 
Menaces, of the Pope and the King of 
Aragon, having refuſed to make Peace 
with Cor unleſs he conſented that they 
ſhould retain Y1cenza, had at laſt made a 

Truce 
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Truce with him in the Pope's Preſence for 
eight Months; that each Part ſhould keep 


what they had in Poſſeſſion, and that the 


Venetiansſhould pay unto Cæſar Fifty Thou- 
ſand Rheniſb Florins. Hence the King no 
longer doubted but that Maximilian had 
deſerted him, and was at the ſame time 
certified that he was to expect a War 


againſt his Dominions on the other Side of 


the Mountains. For Gieronimo Cabaviglia, 


the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at his Court, hav- 


ing deſired an Audience of the King in 
full Council, ſignified to his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty that he was ordered by the King 
his Maſter to take his Leave, and in his 
Name to exhort his Majeſty to deſiſt from 
favouring the Tyrants of Bologna againſt 
the Church, and from diſturbing, in fo 
unjuſt a Cauſe, a Peace of ſo much Im- 
portance, and ſo beneficial to the Chriſtian 
Commonwealth; offering him, if he were 
apprehenſive of receiving any Damage by 
the Reſtitution of Bolagna, to ſecure him 
by all the Methods he himſelf could deſire; 
adding at laſt that he could not diſpenſe 
with himſelf from defending the Church, as 


it was 5 the Duty of every Chriſtian Prince. 
Ds 
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Dr Foix now aſſuring himſelf that N 


was to no Purpoſe to keep near the Ene- 
my, becauſe, by the Conveniencies which 
they received from the Towns of Romagna, 
it would be very difficult to intercept their 
Convoys of Proviſions, and impoſſible to 
force them to a Battle but under great Diſ- 
advantage ; and finding alſo that his Army 
ſuffered in their Quarters for Want of 
Victuals, reſolved, with the Advice of his 


401 
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General Officers, to lay Siege to Ravenna, Siege of 


in hopes that the Enemy would not ſuffer 
a City of ſuch Importance to be loſt before 
their Eyes, to the great Diminution of their 
Reputation, and conſequently give him an 
Opportunity of engaging them on equal 
Ground. And leſt the Enemy, on con- 
jecturing his Deſign, ſhould approach with 
their Army for covering Ravenna, he 
poſted himſelf between Cotignuola and 
Granarolo, ſeven Miles diſtant from them, 
where he ſtayed four Days waiting for 


twelve Cannon and as many ſmaller Pieces 


of Artillery from Ferrara. The Enemy 
gueſſing his Intention diſpatched away to 


' Ravenna Marc' Antonio Colonna, who be- 


Vol. V. Et fore 


aVEnnas. 
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4. D. Truce with him in the Pope's Preſence for 
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Dr 


1 eight Months; that each Part ſhould keep 

what they had in Poſſeſſion, and that the was 
Penctianshould pay unto Caſar FiftyThou . 

 fandRheniſh Florins. Hence the King no they 
longer doubted but that Maximilian had it wo 
deſerted him, and was at the ſame time Com 
certified that he was to expect a War force 
againſt his Dominions on the other Side of advar 
the Mountains. For Gieroni mo Cabavigha, ſuffer 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at his Court, hay- Victu 
ing deſired an Audience of the King in Gene 
full Council, ſignified to his Moſt Chriſtian in ho 
Majeſty that he was ordered by the King a Cit 
his Maſter to take his Leave, and in his their 
Name to exhort his Majeſty to defiſt from Repu 
favouring the Tyrants of Bologna againſt Oppc 
the Church, and from diſturbing, 1n ſo Grou 
unjuſt a Cauſe, a Peace of ſo much Im- Jectur 
portance, and ſo beneficial to the Chriſtian their 
Commonwealth; offering him, if he were poſtec 
apprehenſive of receiving any Damage by Gran 
the Reſtitution of Bologna, to ſecure him Where 
by all the Methods he himſelf could deſire; twely 
adding at laſt that he could not diſpenſe of: 
with himſelf from defending the Church, as Sueſſi 
it was s the — of every Chriſtian Prince. 1 
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Dr F oIx now Ming himſelf that it Ly 


was to no Purpoſe to keep near the Ene- 


my, becauſe, by the Conveniencies which 
they receivedfrom the Towns of Romagna, 
it would be very difficult to intercept their 
Convoys of Proviſions, and impoſſible to 
force them to a Battle but under great Diſ- 


advantage; and finding alſo that his Army 


ſuffered in their Quarters for Want of 
Victuals, reſolved, with the Advice of his 


General Officers, to lay Siege to Ravenna, Siege of 


in hopes that the Enemy would not ſuffer 


? Ravenna. 


a City of ſuch Importance to be loſt before 


their Eyes, to the great Diminution of their 


Reputation, and conſequently give him an 


Opportunity of engaging them on equal 
Ground. And leſt the Enemy, on con- 
jecturing his Deſign, ſhould approach with 


their Army for covering Ravenna, he 


poſted himſelf between Cotignuola and 


Granarolo, ſeven Miles diſtant from them, 


where he ſtayed four Days waiting for 


twelve Cannon and as many ſmaller Pieces 


of Artillery from Ferrara. The Enemy 


gueſſing his Intention diſpatched away to 
Ravenna Marc' Antonio Colonna, who be- 
Yor Wt E 
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j = ky fore he conſented to go took care that the dr. 
Legate, the Viceroy, Fabritio, Pietro Na- ſor 
| warra, and all the other General Officers, ve 
li ſhould every one of them paſs their Word ter 
lt of Honour, that if he ſhould be beſieged the 
li by the French they would march with the the 
| whole Army to his Relief. With Mare the 
| Antonio went Sixty Men at Arms of his wh 
| own Regiment, Pietro da Caftro with an . 
| Hundred light Horſe, and Sallazart and Vit 
| | Parades with Six Hundred Spaniſh Foot. Mc 
{ The reſt of the Army encamped under the the 

Walls of Faenza at the Gate that leads to the 
Ravenna, in which Station they had a the 
great Skirmiſh with the Enemy. At this 75 

01 


f Time Foix ſent an Hundred Lances and 
Wl - Fifteen Hundred Foot to take the Caſtle of mw 
L Rui, which had no other Garriſon than 


the Men of the Place, who though at firſt, Mi 

i according to the Cuſtom of the common bien 
li People, — made a Shew of greater af 
Boldneſs and Reſolution, yet their Hearts Si 
i foonfailing, they began to treat of ſurrender- and 
| ering on the ſame Day they were inveſted. thre 
i During the Parley the French ſeeing the Mer 
People negligent of their Guard violently The 
| : entered the Place, and plundered it, put- IP 
ro 


| ing to the Sword above Two Hun- 
0 | dred 
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dred Men, and making the reſt Pri- 4 # yy 
ſoners. From Ruff Foix came before N — 

venna, and the next Day took up his Quar- 


ters near the Walls in the Space between 
the two Rivers, in the Middle of which 


that City 1s ſituated. Theſe Rivers have | 


their Riſe in the Apennine Mountains, 
where they ſeparate Romagna from Tuſcany; ; - 
one of them, now called Ronco, was the 
Vitis of the Antients; the other named 
Montone is celebrated for being the firſt of 
the Rivers, except the Po, that riſes from 
the left Side of the Apennine, and falls into 
the Sea without ever loſing its Name. Be- 
tween theſe two Rivers is ſeated the City 
of Forli, the Montone on the left Hand al- 
moſt touching the Walls, the Ronco on 
the Right running at the Diſtance of two 
Miles. But when they come near to Ra- 
venna they converge in ſuch a Manner as 
to paſs cloſe under its Walls one on each 
Side, below which they mix their Waters, 
and enter the Sea, which is at preſent 
three Miles diſtant from the City, - but for- 
merly, as it is reported, waſhed its Walls. 
The French Army encamped on the Space 


between the two Rivers, having in its . 
Front the Gate Adriana, which is almoſt 
Cc 2 contiguous 


4% THE HISTORY OF 
A. D. contiguous to the Bank of the Montone. 


| Then | The next Night they erected their Bat- — 
i teries partly againſt the Tower called Ron- Da 
| cona, ſituated between the Gate Adriana diff 
1 and the Ronco, and partly beyond the Mon- Bre 
it tone, whither Part of their Army had wa 
| | | paſſed by a Bridge they had laid over the Wo 
[| River. The Batteries were haſtened as tar 
ö much as poſſible, that the Afſault might be 8 
1 given before the Enemy, who were KNOWN and 
[ to be already in Motion, made their Ap- off 
[| | proach, and for a no leſs urgent Reaſon, vide 
| which was, their. being reduced to very ä 
| great Straits for Want of Proviſions, fince Cor 
[ the Yenetian Troops, which were poſted 1 
[| | with ſome armed Veſſels at Ficheruolo, had ther 
obſtructed all Convoys from Lombard, they 
1! and by ſinking ſome Boats at the Mouth of FE 
} the Canal that enters the Po twelve Miles The 
0 from Ravenna, and is navigable within gave 
| Hy two Miles of that City, had prevented the mal 
Entrance of any Veſſels with Proviſions amo 
from Ferrara; and to convey them by fign 
Land in Wiroons was both difficult and MM. drea 
dangerous. Beſides theſe Difficulties the ryin 
ll preſent Situation was alſo very inconve- | he ſ 
©. nient and dangerous for the Foragers, who =” 
were obliged to go ſeven or eight Miles =. 

from 
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from the Camp. For theſe urgent Reaſons 4. D. 
Fuix reſolved: to give the Aſſault the next:! 


Day, though he knew that it was very 
difficult to enter the Place, becauſe the 


Breach was no more than thirty Braces 


wide, nor was there any Acceſs to it but by 


Scaling-ladders, ſince it was ſtill very near 
three Braces from the Ground. To ſur- 


mount theſe Difficulties by Dint of Valour 
and Diſcipline, and to kindle the Courage 
of his Soldiers by Emulation, the General di- 
vided his German, Italian and French Foot 
into three diſtinct Bodies, and out of every 
Company of Men at Arms ſelected Ten of 
the braveſt, and directing them to cover 
themſelves with the ſame Armour in which 


they fought on horſeback, ordered them an Af. 
ſault 


given in 
vain. 


to march on Foot before the Infantry. 
They bravely approached the Walls, and 
gave a very terrible Aſſault, the Beſieged 


making a moſt brave and reſolute Defence, 


among whom Marc Antonio Colonna greatly 
ſignalized himſelf, ſparing no Fatigue, and 
dreading no Danger, but continually car- 
rying Succours, now here now there, as 
he ſaw moſt Occaſion. At laſt the French 


loſing all Hopes of forcing their Way into 
the Town, and having received great Da- 
CE 4 mage 
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4. 2 mage from a Culverin planted on a Baſtion, 
. 


after fighting three Hours, retired to their 
Camp with the Loſs of Three Hundred 


Foot, and ſome of their Men at Arms, 


and had as many of their Men wounded, 
among whom were Chatillon, and Spinoſa 
General of the Artillery, who being hurt 
by the Cannon of the Place, both died a few 
Days after; Federigo da Bozzolo was alſo 
wounded, though but ſlightly. The next 
Day the French General changed his 
Scheme, and inſtead of fighting againſt 
Walls prepared to engage the Enemy in 


the Field. For the Generals of the Con- 


federate Army reſolving to keep their Word 
of Honour with Marc Antonio, on the 


Motion of the French had entered Forli 


ſeated between the ſaid Rivers, and hav- 
ing paſſed the Ronco ſome Miles below it 
were advancing towards Ravenna. At 
the ſame time the Citizens, being terrified 
by the Aſſault given the Day before, ſent 
out one of their Body, without the Know- 
ledge of Marc' Antonio, to treat of a Sur- 


rendry*. But while the Time paſſed 1 in 
going 

* Roſs ſays, not with a real Deſign | to ſurrender, but 
to amuſe the French til the Army of my League ap- 


proached. 


* 
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going to and fro with Propoſals and An- 


A. D. 
1512. 


ſwers, the Army of the League was diſ- 
covered marching along the River. At Confede- 
this Sight the French immediately with rat: Army 
great Noiſe and Hurry got under Arms, Ft, 
and formed themſelves in proper Order, French. 


and removing the Cannon from before the 


Walls, directed them towards the Enemy. 


De Foix then conſulted with his General 
Officers whether it were adviſeable at that 
Inſtant to paſs the River, and oppoſe the 


Enemy's Entrance into Ravenna; A Re- 
ſolution which®, either theFrenchwould not 


have taken, or at leaſt would have been 


impracticable for them to execute in proper 
Order, and with the neceflary Expedition; 
whence it would have been eaſy for the 
Confederates to enter that Day into Ra- 
venna through the Wood of Pineta, which 
lies between that City and the Sea, and 
conſequently the French muſt have quitted 
Romagna with Diſgrace for Want of Pro- 
viſions. But the Allies either being igno- 
rant of the Opportunity, and fearing they 
ſhould be forced to come to a Battle while 
they were on their March in the open 


Field, or elſe imagining that Ravenna was 


C 4 ſufficiently 


* If the Venetians had advanced. 
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4. D. ſufficiently relieved by their Approach 


1512. 


— becauſe Foix durſt not attempt another Af 
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fault, ſtopped ſhort, contrary to all Ex- 
pectation, and encamped at a Place called 


- Mulinaccio three Miles from Ravenna, 
where they ſpent the reſt of that Day and 
the Night following in working ata Ditch, 
as wide and as deep as the Shortneſs of Time 
would permit, before the Front of their 
Camp. At the ſame time Conſultations 
were held by the French Generals, and not 
For to 
give a new Aſſault to the City was judged 
very hazardous while the Breach was a | 


without Diverſity of Opinions : 


ſmall, and the Enemy at their Backs; 


ſtay there without Hopes of making 2 
further Progreſs could be of no Service, but 
rather impoſſible for Want of Proviſions. 


To retire would be to give the Spantards 


a greater Reputation than they had ac- 


quired the Day before by their advancing 
forwards; and to attack them in their 


Camp, which it was to be ſuppoſed they 


had fortified, would be extremely dan- 


gerous, and contrary to all their former 


Reſolutions; and among all Dangers that 


ought to be avoided which might be ſuc- 
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ceeded by greater Diſaſters, nor could hx: = 
any Diſorder or Difaſter be compared with —— 
a Defeat! In theſe Difficulties it was at 
laſt reſolved, at the Sollicitations eſpecially 9 
of Foix, as the ſafeſt as well as the moſt 8 

glorious Expedient, to march out as ſoon as 
it was Day and attack the Enemy. Pur- 
ſuant to this Reſolution they laid that 
Night a Bridge over the Ronco, and levelled 
the Slopes of the Banks on all n and 1 


2 the Paſſage. Ai c hto 
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at v the next Morning, which Was 
the Eleventh Day of April, and highly 
ſolemnized in Memory of the moſt holy 
Reſurrection, the German Foot paſſed 
over the Bridge, but almoſt the whole 
Vanguard and the main Battle waded the 
River. The Rear commanded by Yves 
Alegre, in which were Four Hundred: 
Lances, remained on the Bank of. the 
River towards Ravenna, in readineſs to 
ſuccour the Army on Occaſion, or oppoſe 
any Sallies from the Garriſon or People of 
Ravenna; and for the Guard of the Bridge 
laid over the Montone was left Paris, a 
Scotchman, with a Thouſand Foot. The : 

ie „ French 
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A. D. French were diſpoſed in Order of Battle az 
2— follows: The Vanguard with the Artil. 
Onder of lery in their Front, commanded by the 
Battle of Duke of Ferrara, and conſiſting of Seven 


or i * Hundred Lances and the German Infantry, 


were drawn up on the Bank of the. River, 
which was at their right Hand, the Foot 
being poſted on the Left of the Horſe. On muc 
the Side of the Vanguard and in the Flank As f 
were diſpoſed the Foot of the main Battle, gout 
amounting to Eight Thouſand, part Gaſ- of th 
cons part Picards ; and after theſe, at a ſtill volt 
greater Diſtance from the Bank of the Lide 
River, was poſted the laſt Body of Troops, Gd 
conſiſting of Halian Foot under the Com- ſity 
mand of Federigo da Bozzolo, and amount- 88 
ing only to Five Thouſand Men. For of i 
though Fojx when he paſſed by Bologna had As 
taken the Garriſon with him, many of the he i 
| Soldiers had deſerted on account of the 1 
1 Scantineſs of the Pay. On the Side of his 1 
| this Body of Forces. were placed all the ſpark 
Archers and the light Horſe, which ex- of hi 
eeeded the Number of Three Thouſand. zs re 
Behind all theſe Regiments, which did ' follo 
not extend themſelves in a right Line, but i 
e banted in Form of a Half Moon, were 


poſted 
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poſted the Six Hundred Lances of the 4. 5 


= 


main Battle, commanded by Paliſſe in con- 
junction with the Cardinal of San Severino, 
Legate of the Council, a Man of a large 
Body and a great Spirit, and who being 
covered from Head to Foot with glittering 
Armour, acted the Part of a General 


much more than of a Cardinal or a Legate. 
As for Foix, he reſerved to himſelf no par- 


ticular Place or Charge, but ſelecting out 


of the whole Army thirty of the moſt 


valiant Gentlemen, choſe rather to be at 
Liberty to overſee the whole Action, and 
ſend his Orders and Succours as Neceſ- 
ſity required, being eaſily diſtinguiſhed 


from the reſt by the Splendor and Beauty 


of his Arms, and by his military Robe. 
As ſoon as the Army was ranged in Order 


he mounted on the Bank of the River, 
and with a moſt chearful Countenance, 


his Eyes full of Vigour, and as it were 
ſparkling with Joy, kindled the Courage 
of his Soldiers, with an Eloquence, as ĩt 
is reported, more than e in * 
* Manner. 


« BEHOLD 
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1 12. 5 
5 . b * Time 18 come, my a any | 


p Soldiers, which we have ſo long and eager- wher 
88 ly deſired, of fighting the Enemy in the tune, 


de Foix to | 
his Army. Open Field, which Fortune our indulgent have 


Mother in ſo many Succeſſes has this Day hold 
brought to paſs by givin g us an Oppor- fflect 


tunity of obtaining, with infinite Honour, 


the moſt glorious Victory that ever was ob- 
tained by any Army in the Memory of 
Man. For not only Ravenna, not only 
the Cities of Romagna will remain at your 


Diſcretion, but they will be the leaſt Part 


of the Reward of your Valour, ſince there 
being nothing left in adh to oppoſe your 
Arms, you may run without Reſiſtance 


to Rome, where the immenſeRiches of that 
wicked Court, extracted during ſo many 
Ages from the Bowels of Chriſtendom, 
will become your Prey, with ſuch Quan- 


tities of the moſt ſtately Ornaments, and 


with ſuch Heaps of Gold, Silver, and 
Jewels, and ſuch rich Priſoners that the 
whole World will envy your Fortune. 
From Rome you may with the ſame Eaſe 


make an Excurſion as far as Naples, to re- 


venge the many Injuries that you have re- 
ceived. 


have 
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ceived, I cannot form in my Imagination A. D. | 
any Impediment to this your Happineſs,. 


when I conſider your Valour, your For- 
tune, and the honourable Victories you 
have obtained in a few Days ; when I be- 
hold your Countenances, and when I re- 
fflect that there are very few of you who 


have not given a remarable Teſtimony of 


their Valour by ſome notable Exploit be- 
fore my Eyes. Our Enemies are the ſame 
Spaniards who on our Conjunction fled 
away from Bologna in ſo ſhameful a Man- 
ner by Night ; they are the ſame as they 


were a few Days ago, and no other than 


thoſe who took Refuge under the Walls of 


Imola and Faenza, and in mountainous © 


and difficult Places, to ſave themſelves 
from us. That Nation never engaged 
with our Armies in the Kingdom of Na- 

ples on open and equal Ground, but al- 


ways with the Advantage of Trenches, 


Rivers or Ditches, and never truſted to 
their Valour, but to Wiles and Snares. 
Neither are theſe Fellows 'the ſame Spa- 
mards that were inured to the Nea- 
holitan Wars, but new Levies, unexpe- 
rienced, and ſuch as never fought againſt 

N any 
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4. DP. any other Weapons than the Bows, Ar. 


1512. 


, rows, and blunt Lances of the Myr; 
And yet they were defeated with vaſt Dir. 
grace by that poor, feeble, faint-hearted 
Nation, in a Manner unarmed, and ignorant 
of all the Arts of War, but this laſt Year, in 
the Iſland of Gerbe, from whence this ſame 


Pietro Navarra, a General of fo great Re- 


-nown among them, betook himſelf to 
Flight, leaving a memorable Example to 
all the World that there is a wide Differ- 


ence between battering of Walls With the 


Force of Gunpowder, or throwing them 


down with Mines ſecretly worked . under 


the Earth, and fighting with .true Forti- 
tude and Animoſity. And now they ſtand 


incloſed within a Ditch made but this laſt 


Night, and under moſt terrible Appre- 


henſions, their Foot covered with Banks, 
and truſt in their armed Waggons, as if 


the Battle were to be managed by ſuch 


childiſh Inſtruments, and not with the 


Courage and Reſolution of the Heart, and 
the Strength 
and Arms. 

will bring them out of their Holes into the 


and Robuſtneſs of the Breaſt 
Our Artillery, believe me, 


open and plain Field, where it will appear 
| how 
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how much the Fury of the French, the 4 4. D. 


Fierceneſs of the Germans, and the Bravery 
of the Talians are ſuperior to the Cunning 
and Snares of the Spaniards. Nothing can 

diminiſh our Glory but that we are ſo much 
ſuperior in Number, and indeed almoft 
double to them; and yet none will accuſe 
us of Cowardice for uſing this Advantage 


which Fortune has given us, but will lay 


the Blame on the Imprudence and Raſh- 

neſs of the Enemy, who are not induced 
to fight by Courage or Valour, but by the 
Authority of Fabritio Colonna on account 
of the Promiſes inconſiderately made to 


Marc Antonio, or rather by the divine 


Juſtice to chaſtiſe by moſt deſerved Puniſh- 


ments the Pride and enormous Vices of 


that falſe Pope Julius, and that Multitude 
of Pour rv. and treacherous Practices 
with which the Goodneſs of our King has 


been abuſed by the perfidious King of 
Aragon. But what Reafon have I to ex- 


patiate any further in Words? Or what 
Occaſion is there to uſe ſuperfluous En- 


couragements with Soldiers of ſuch ap- 


proved Valour, ſince all the Time I ſpend 
in * is but ſo long deferring your 


Victory ? 


— ——— — 


1 


22 


j 
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A. D. Victory ? March on then boldly, my brave 


Fellow-Soldiers, according to your Orders, 
and be aſſured that this Day will bring 
Empire to my King, and to you the 
Riches of all Taly. I your General will 
always be with you in every Place, and 
expoſe my Life as uſual to all Dangers, 
thinking myſelf the happieſt of all Gene- 
rals, ſince by this Day's Victory I ſhall 
make my Soldiers richer and more glo- 


rious than ever were any Soldiers or 


* for theſe Three 1 Vears 


ouſt 


| A =; „ Words the * a 
with the Sounds of Trumpets and Drums, 
and the cheerful Acclamations of the whole 


. Army. The Troops then began to move 
towards the Enemy, who were leſs than 
two Miles diſtant from the Place where 


they had paſſed the River. Their Camp 
was extended along the Bank, which was 
on their Left, and at their Front was aDitch 


as deep as the Shortneſs of Time would 


permit them to make it, and which wind- 
ing about to the Right encompaſſed the 
whole Camp, except an Opening of twenty 


Braces 


*. 
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Braces in the Front left for the Horſe to 4. Be 
ſally out for ſkirmiſhing. Within this I 
Camp, as ſoon as they perceived. the order of 
French began to paſs the River, they ranged I = 
themſelves in Order of Battle as follows. ſederate 
The Vanguard, conſiſting of Eight Hun- Army. 
dred Men at Arms, commanded by Fa- 
britio Colonna, was diſpoſed along the Bank 
of the River, and adjoining to theſe on the 
Right was poſted a Body of Six Thouſand 
Foot. Behind the Vanguard and along 
the River was the main Battle, compoſed of 
Six Hundred Lances, flanked by a Body 
of Four Thouſand Foot, under the Com- 
mand of the Viceroy aſſiſted by the Mar- 
quis della Palude. In this Diviſion came 
alſo the Cardinal d Medici, who was na- 
turally purblind, of a mild Deportment, 
in a Habit of Peace, and not only in out- 
ward Show, but in his Actions and Be- 
haviour, very unlike the Cardinal of San 
Severino. Behind the main Battle, and 
diſpoſed alſo along the Bank of the River, 
was the Rearguard, commanded by Car- 
vagial, a Spaniſh General, conſiſting of 

Four Hundred Men at Arms, fanked by 
a Body of Four Thouſand Foot. The 2 
Vor. V. D d light 
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- 44 ght Horſe, over whom was Captain Ge. 
— neral Ferrando Davala, Marquis of Peſcara, 
4 yet very young, but of extraordinary 

wy Ev Hopes, Were poſted on the Right at the 
Back of the Infantry, to ſuccour any Part 
' that thould give Way. The Artillery was 


planted : at the Head of the Men at Arms, 
and Pietro Navarra, who with a Battalion ” 
of Five Hundred choſen F oot was aſſigned { 
| a Dich b Poſt, had, on the Brink of 0 
the itch before the Infantry, placed thirty t 
ns reſemblingthefalcated*/Chariots | 9 
of the Antients, loaded with ſmall Pieces A 
of Artillery, and armed with a very long 9 
Spear, that projected from the Top, for A 
dhe better füftaining the furious Attack of = 
the French. In this Order they ſtood ny 
ranged Within the Fortification of their * 
Ditch, expecting the Aſſault of the Ene- B 
my; which Diſpoſition as it did them no ah 
Service in the End of the Action, ſo it ap- 4 
Peared very prejudicial in the Beginning: 5 
För -Fabritio Colonna had propoſed to attack E 
the Enemy when they began to paſs the heb 
1 judging the Advantage of engaging Ba” 
5 wich one Part of them greater than En 
it Oy could K themſelves: from ah 


70 having 
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having a ſmall Ditch before them. But 4 


—— 


Pietro Navarre; whoſe Counſels were — 


reſpected by the Viceroy as Oracles, op- 

this Meaſure, it was imprudently 
reſolved to let them paſs unmoleſted. The 
French then moving forwards, and being 
advanced within Two Hundred Braces of 


the Ditch, when they ſaw their Enemies 
ſtand ſtill, and unwilling to leave their 


Camp, halted, that they might not give 
them that Advantage which they ſought to 
gain. Hence both Armies ſtood immove- 
able for more than two Hours, during 
which there was a continual Fire from the 
Artillery on both Sides, by which the 
French Foot ſuffered not a little, for Na- 
varra had planted his Cannon on a Place 
from whence they were greatly annoyed. 
But the Duke of Ferrara drew a Part of 
the Artillery from the Rear of the Army, 
and with great Expedition conveyed it to 


a proper Place at the Point where the 


French Archers were poſted. This Point, 
becauſe the Army had the Form of 
a Creſcent, was almoſt on the Back of the 


Enemy, who were terribly galled from 


c in Flank, eſpecially the Cavalry; 
4 for 
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— niſb Infantry to a lower Ground near the 
Bank of the River, and ordered them to 

| lie flat on the Earth, by which Means they 
11 avoided the Shot. Fabritio cried out with 
[1 a loud Voice, and by repeated Importuni- 
ties and Meſſages intreated the Viceroy not 
to wait till they were all deſtroyed by the 
Cannon, but to march out with the Troops 
to Battle. But he was oppoſed by Navarra 
out of a perverſe Ambition ; ; for that Offi- 
cer preſuming that he could come off 
Conqueror by the Valour of the Spaniſh 
Foot, though all the reſt periſhed, imagined 
that the more Loſs the Army ſuſtained, 
the more his Glory would be increaſed. 
But the French Artillery had made ſuch 


the light Horſe, that it was no longer ſup- 
portable; and it was a miſerable Spectacle 
to behold ſometimes Men and Horſes pro- 


to the Ground, ſometimes Heads and 


1 miſcuouſly with horrible Cries falling dead 
Arms ſtruck off from the reſt of the Body, 
| 


and bounding in the Air. Fabritio there- 
fore crying out, What muſt we all be 
8 facrificed to the obſtinate Ma- 


lice 


A. D. for Pietro: Navarra had drawn off the Sha 


Deſtruction among the Men at Arms and 
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lice of one Raſcal? And is this whole Army 4 O. 

to be deſtroyed without killing one Ene- Vi... a 

my? Where is our Senſe of ſo many Vic- 

tories over the French? Shall the Honour 

of Spain and Ttaly be loſt by Means of a 

Navarreſe?” ſpurred out of the Ditch 

with his Men at Arms, without expecting 

Leave. or. Orders from the Viceroy, and 

was followed by all the Cavalry. Hence 

Pietro Navarra was obliged to give the 

Signal to. his Foot, 'who raiſin g themſelves 

from the Ground with great Fierceneſs 

engaged the German Infantry, who were 

almoſt come upon them. All the Bat- Battle of 

talions and Squadrons thus charging one . 

among another, there began a very great 

Battle, and without Doubt one of the 

greateſt that Taly had ſeen for theſe many 

Years. For the Fight at the Taro was 

little better than a briſk Encounter with 

Lances, and the Engagements in the 

Kingdom of Naples were rather diſorderly 

and inconſiderate Attacks than Battles, 

and in the Action in the Gh:aradadda only 

the leſſer Part of the Venetian Army was | 

engaged. But here all the Troops were 2 

inter mingled in a Battle fought on plain — 
DPd3 CGraynd, 
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Ground, without the Impediments of 


1512. x 


Waters or Banks, where both Armies 
combated with Minds obſtinately bent on 
Death or Victory, and inflamed not only 
with Danger, Glory, and Hope, but alfo 


with the Hatred of Nation againſt Nation. 


And it was a memorable Spectacle, in the 
hot Engagement between the German and 
Span;ſh Infantry, to ſee two very noted 
Officers, Jacopo Empſer a German, and 
Zamudio a Spaniard advance before their 
Battalions, and encounter one another, as 
if it were by Challenge, in which Com- 
bat the Spaniard went off Conqueror by 
killing his Adverſary. The Cavalry of 
the Army of the League was not at beſt 
equal to that of the French, and having 
been ſhattered and torn by the Artillery 
was become much inferior. Wherefore 
after they had ſuſtained for ſome Time, 
more by Stoutneſs of Heart than by 
Strength of Arms, the Fury of the Ene- 


my, Yves . Alegre with the Rearguard 


and a Thouſand Foot that were left at the 
Montone under Pahſſe, and now recalled, 


charging them in Flank, and Fabritib 


Colonna valiantly fighting being taken Pri- 


ſoner 


> 


. E. 9 8 . 8 


2 © 


2 
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ſoner by the Soldiers of the Duke of Fer- 4. P. 
rara, they turned their Backs, in which 
they did no more than follow the Example 
of their Generals; for the Viceroy and 
Carvagial, without making the utmoſt 
Proof of the Valour of their Troops, betook 
themſelves to Flight, carrying off with 
them the third Diviſion, or Rearguard, al- 
moſt entire, with Antonio da Leva, a Man 
at that Time of low Rank, though after- 
wards, by a continual Exerciſe of Arms 
for many Years, riſing through all the 
military Degrees, he became a very fa- 
mous General. 'The whole Body of light 
Horſe had been already broken, and the 
Marquis of Peſcara their Commander 
taken Priſoner, covered with Blood and 
Wounds. And the Marquis della Palude, 
who had led up the ſecond Diviſion, or 
main Battle, through a Field full of Ditches 
and Briars, in great Diſorder, to the Fight, 
was alſo taken. 'The Ground was covered 
with dead Men and Horſes, and yet the 
Spaniſh Infantry, though abandoned by 
the Horſe, continued fighting with incre- 
dible Fierceneſs ; and though, at the firſt 
Encounter with the German Foot, they 

Dd 4 had 
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* 4 had received ſome Damage from the * 6 
8 and cloſe Order of the Pikes, yet afterwards 
getting their Enemies within the Length 


of their Swords, and many of — 


covered with Targets, puſhing with Dag- 
gers between the Legs of the Germans, 
they had penetrated with very great 


Slaughter almoſt to the Center of their 


Battalions. The Gaſcon Foot, who were 


poſted by the Germans on the Ground be- 


tween the River and a riſing Bank, had at- 


tacked the Talian Infantry, who, though 


they had greatly ſuffered by the Artillery, 


would have repulſed: them highly to their 
Honour, had not Yves d Alegre entered 
among them with a Squadron of Horſe. 
But the Fortune of that General did not 
anſwer his Valour, for his Son Viverais 
being almoſt immediately killed before his 
Eyes, the Father, unwilling to ſurvive ſo 


great a Loſs, threw himſelf with his 


Horſe into the thickeſt of . the Enemies, 
where fighting like a moſt valiant Captain, 
and killing ſeveral, he was at. laſt cut to 


| FROM". The Ealian F ot, unable to re- 


faſt 
* ain 1 to revenge the Death of his Son A- 


lilaud, who had, the Year as been killed in Ferrara 


by 
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fiſt ſo great a Multitude, gave Way; but 4. D 
Part of the Spaniſh Infantry haſtening to 


ſupport them they rallied. On the other 
Side the German Infantry, being ſorely 
preſſed by the other Part of the Spaniards, 
were hardly capable of making any Re- 
ſiſtance; but the Cavalry of the Confede- 
rates being all fled out of the Field, Foix 
with a great Body of Horſe turned to fall 
upon them. The Spaniards therefore ra- 
ther retiring than driven out of the Field, 
without the leaſt Diſorder in their Ranks, 

took their Way between the River and 
the Bank, marching flowly and. with a 
cloſe Front, by the Strength of which they 
beat off the French, and began to diſen- 
gage themſelves; at which Time Pietro 
Navarra, chuſing rather to die than to 
fave himſelf. and therefore refuſing to leave 


the Field, was made a Priſoner. | But Forx . 


thinking it intolerable that this Spaniſh In- 
fantry ſhould march off in Battle-Array 
like Conquerors, and knowing that the 
Wan was not r if theſe were not 
broken 


by ſome Soldiers of D an Italian Officer, went 
to take his Vengeance upon his Troops, where he loſt his 
other Son Vivara, and at laſt W ä — 


Refi. 
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wv Fioully to attack them with a Squadron of 


De Foix 
killed. 
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Horſe, and did Execution upon the hind- 
moſt ; but being ſurrounded, and thrown 
from his Horſe, or, as ſome ſay, his Horſe 
falling upon him while he was fighting, 
he received a mortal Thruſt with a Pike 
in his Side. And if it be defireable, as it 


is believed, for a Man to die in the Height 


of his Proſperity, it is certain that he met 
with a moſt happy Death in dying after 
he had obtained ſo glorious a Victory“. 


He died very young, but highly cele- 
brated throughout the World, having in 


lefs than —— Months, and being a Ge- 


neral almoſt os he was a Soldier, with 


incredible 
„D. Foix was greatly diſſuaded by his Officers from 


purſuing the Infantry marching off in Order, telling him 


that he had done enough for his Honour in remaiping 
Maſter of the Field, without tempting Fortune any far- 
ther. But, hurried on by his Fate, he told them that it 
would be no Victory while this Body of Men with their 
General went off ſafe and in Order of Battle. Anſelmi, 
This Author alſo and Giovio write that Foix finding him- 
ſelf wounded by the Spaniards cried out ſeveral Times, 
that he was Foix, and Brother to the Queen of Spain; 

which, however, did not in the leaſt avail him. But An- 


ſelmi gives no Credit to this Circumſtance, ſaying, that 


though the Fear of Death is of mighty Efficacy, yet the 


Magnanimity of a royal Heart was ſu fficient to controul it. 
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Incredible Ardor and Expedition, obtained — 
ſo many Victories. Near him lay on the us — 
Ground for dead Lautrec, having received 
twenty Wounds; but being carried to Fer 

rara, he was by the diligent Care of the 
Surgeons recoveredꝰ. By the Death of 

Foix the Spaniards were ſuffered to paſs off 
unmoleſted, the Remainder of the Army 
being diſperſed and put to Flight, and the 
Baggage, Colours, and Cannon taken. 

The Pope's Legate was alſo taken by the 
Stradiotti, and carried to Federigo da Boz- 

aolo, who made a Preſent of him to the 
Legate of the Council. There were taken 

alſo Fabritio Colonna, Pietro Navarra, the 
Marquis della Palude, the Marquis of Bi- 
 fonto, the Marquis of Peſcara, with many 
other Lords, Barons, and honourable Cen- 
tlemen, Spaniards and Neapolitans. No- 
thing is more uncertain than the Number 

of the Killed in Battles; but amidſt the 
Variety of Accounts it is the moſt com- 
mon Opinion that there died of both Ar- 
mies at leaſt Ten Thouſand, of which 
one T 2 was of the French, and Two 
Thirds 


* Lautrec, afterwards Captain Genera] of the Fronch 
with unlimited Authority, was Couſin German to Foix. 
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many more“, but they were without 


Queſtion almoſt all of them of the moſt 
valiant and choice Soldiers, among whom 
belonging to the Eccleſiaſtic Forces was 
Rafaello d Pazzi, an Officer of high Re- 
putation; and great Numbers were wound- 
ed. But in this Reſpect the Loſs of the 
Conqueror was without Compariſon much 
the greater by the Death of Fuix, Nes 
d Alegre, and many of the French Nobility, 
General Jacob, and many other brave 


Officers of the German Infantry, by whoſe 


Valour, though at a vaſt Expence of their 


Blood, the Victory was in a great meaſure 
acquired, Molard alſo, with many other 
Officers of the Gaſcons and Picards, which 


Nations loſt all their Glory that Day among 
the French. But all this Loſs Was ex- 
ceeded by the Death of Foix, with whom 


periſhed the very Sinews and Spirits of that 


Army. Of the Vanquiſhed that eſcaped 
out of the Field of Battle the greater Part 


fled 


* Giouis and 8 make the Slain Twenty Thou- 


ſand; Bembo and Anſelmi Eighteen Thouſand ; Buona- | 


cor fs Sixteen Thouſand, and Gizfliniano almoſt as many, 


more, in which he little differs from Rog; Gradinico 


makes the Killed above Twenty Thouſand. 
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| fled towards Cz ſena, whence they con- 
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tinued their Flight to more diſtant, 
Places ; nor did the Viceroy ſtop till he — 


came to Ancona; where he n! With 2 
very few Horſe. Many were ſtripped and 


murdered in their Flight; for the Pea» _ 


fants ſcaured all the Roads, and the Duke 


of Urbino, who, from his ſending ſome 
time before Baldaſſarre da Caſtiglione to 
the King of France, and employing ſome 


truſty Perſons as his Agents with Foix, 


was ſuppoſed to have entered into a private 
Agreement againſt his Uucle, not only 
raiſed the Country againſt thoſe that fled, 
but ſent his Soldiers to intercept them in 


the Territories of Peſaro; ſo that only 


thoſe who took their F light through the 
Dominions of the PFlorentines, were, by 
Orders of. the Magiſtrates, confirmed by 
the TONER — to om unmoleſted. ; 


T. HE en! Ara was no 3 
returned to their Camp than the People of 
Ravenna ſent Deputies to treat of ſurrender- 
ing their City ; but when.they had agreed, 

or were upon the Point of Agreement, and 


the Inhabitants, being employed in pre- 
paring 


ſacked. 
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— — paring Prorifions to be ſent to the Camg, 


— Were negligent in guarding the Walls, the 
_ German and Gaſton Foot entered through 


the Breach that had been made, and plug. 


dered the Town in a moſt barbatous Man- 


Revema Her, their Cruelty being exalperated not 
taken and enly by their natural Hatred tb the Name 
ef the Tahans, but by a Spirit af Revenge 
for the Loſs they had \fuſtained in the Bat. 
dle On the fourth Day after this Marr 
Antonio Coloma gave up the Cittalel, into 
which he had retired; on Condition of 
Safety to the Perſons and Effects, but 
_ obliging himſelf on the other hand, 'toge- 


ther with the reſt of the Officers, not to 


bear Arms againſt the King of France nor 
the Piſam Council, till the next Feſtival of 
S. Mury Magdalen; and not many Days after 
Biſhop V. ello, who commanded in the 
Caſtle with an Hundred and Fifty Men, 


agreed to ſurrender it on Terms of Safety 
for Life and Goods. The Cities of Lola, 


Caftles of Romagna, except thoſe of Forli 
and Bnola, followed the Fortune of the 
Victory, and Were received meer, 
Tn" _ Name-of the Council. £ cl; 
1 D UT 


Forli, "Ceſena, and Rimini, and all the 
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Bur che French An ,. by the. Death 


- Foix, and the great Loſs they had re- 
ceived, was become in a manner ſtupid, re- 
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maining idle in their Camp four Miles 


from Ravemia. For the Legate and Pa- 
life, on whom was devolved the Com- 
mand { Alfonſo d Eſe being returned to 
Ferrara): being uncertain of the King's 


— 


Determination, expected their Commiſ- 


fions; and had not yet that Authority 


with the Soldiers which was required to 


put the Army in Motion; and the Troops 
were employed in diſtributing, or heſtow- 


ing in Places of Security, the Goods they 
had plundered, and ſo much weakened 


and diſpirited by the Victory which had 


coſt them ſo much Blood, that they look d 

as if they had been beaten, and had not 
the Face of Conquerors. Now it was that 
all the Soldiers, with Tears and Lamen- 

tations, called upon the Name of Fhix, 
whom they would have followed through 
the World, ſurmounting all Difficulties, 
and deſpiſing all Dangers. Nor was it 
doubted but that, — puſhed forward 


Death ot 
Foix de- 
plored. 


by the Inipulſe of his natural Fetoclty, 


and 
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. ſaid, had made him that he ſhould 


conquer Naples for himſelf, he would, 


with his ufual Expedition, have haſtened 


to Nome, whence the Pope with his Court, 
having no other Hopes of ſaving them- 
1 785 muſt have fled with. N. ' 


Tür E* News of the Defeat. arrived at 
None on the thirteenth Day of April, being 
brought by Ottauiano Fregoſo, who came 
Expreſs with it from Foſombrone.” The 
diſmal Account threw. the whole Court 
into the greateſt Terror and Confuſion, the 
Cardinals immediately flocking . to the 
Pope, and: conjuring him by the moſt 
earneſt Intreaties to accept of Peace, which 
they did not doubt he might obtain on 
Terms honourable enough from the King 


of France ; beſeeching him to diſpoſe him- 


.  - - ſelf at laſt for delivering the Apoſtolic See, 


and his own Perſon, from fo great a Dan- 


ger; repreſenting to him that he had ſuf- 


ficiently fatigued himſelf-for the Exaltation 


of the Church, and for the Liberty of 


Taly, and had acquired great Glory by his 


holy Intentions ; That he ſhould ſucceed 


in 
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in ſo ious an Enterpriſe Was diſcovered, A. "4 
by many Signs and Tokens, to be contrary & 2 "4 
to the Will of God, to act in Oppoſition 
to which would be no other than to bring 
the Church to utter Ruin: That it belonged 
more to God than to him to take the Care 
of his Spouſe; and therefore he ought. to 
 refign - himſelf to the divine Will; and, 
by Gece Peace according to the Pre- 
cepts of the Goſpel, at once deliver his 
old Age, the State of the Church, and his 
whole Court, which longed and cried out 
for nothing but Peace, from all their 
Troubles: And it was ſuppoſed, they ſaid, 
that the Conquerors had already put them- 
ſelves in Motion for directly marching to 
Rome, and that they would be joined by 
his Nephew, and alſo by Roberto Orfino, 
Pompeo Colonna, Antimo Savello, Pietro 
 Margano, and Renzo Mancino, who were 
known to have received Money from the 
King of France, and had been preparing 
to raiſe Diſturbances, and diſtreſs Rome 
even before the Battle of Ravenna ; againſt 
which great and imminent Dangers there 
could be no other Remedy than Peace. 


— 
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the King of Aragon and of the Venetian 
Senate made very ſtrong Remonſtrances 
to dub Holineſs againſt a Peace, endeavour- 
Reaſons ing to perſuade him that Affairs were not 
N diſtreſſed, nor reduced to ſuch Extre- 
kom a mities as was imagined: That the Army 
Peace. vas not ſo much diſſipated, but that it 
might, in a very thott time, and with no 
great Expence, bs. he re-eſtabliſhed : That 
they knew the Viceroy had faved himſelf 


the Field of Battle in cloſe and proper Or- 
der; and if they were ſafe, as it was pro- 


be apprehenſive that the French would 
-eome to Rome fo ſoon but that he might 


Nexetlity be attended with many Diſorders 


moreover held in Suſpenſe by their Jea- 
louſies of the Swfs, who, it was no longer 


- | doubted, — declare for the League, 


75 1 and 


10 


2 3 Gs ki 4 Ambaſſadors of | 


with the greater Part of the Cavalry, and 
that the Saniſo Infantry had marched off 


- bable, all the other Loſs was but of ſmall 
Moment: That there was no Reaſon to 


ave Time to provide for his Defence, be- 
canſe-the Death of their General muſt of 


and Ingonveniencies: That they were 
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Peace was not to be expected from the 
King of France but on very unjuſt and diſc 
honourable Terms, and his Holineſs would 
be obliged to receive Laws from the Pride 
of Bernardino Carvagial, and from the 


Inſolence ef PFrderigo da San Severino. 


him, than, under the Name of Peace, to 


ſubmit, with ſo much Indignity and Diſ- 


grace, to a moſt oppreffive and moſt in- 


fecure Slavery ; for theſe Schiſmatics would 


never deſiſt from making Attempts on his 
Dignity and on his Life. It would be 
much the leſſer Evil for him, if it could 
not be avoided, to abandon Rane, 11 705 
move with all his Court to the Kingdom 


of Naples or to Venice, where he might 


live in the ſame Honour and Security, and 
with the fame Grandeur; for the Loſs of 
Rome was not attended with the Loſs of 
the Pontificate, which is always annexed 
to the Perſon of the Pontiff, in whatevet 


x35 
and make a Deſcent into Lombardy : That = TY 


Place he reſides. His Holinefs therefore 


had no more to do than to hold faſt his 


uſual Conſtancy and Magnanimity, for 


God, the Searcher of human Hearts, 


Ee 2 would 


-” 
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A. D. would not fail to aſſiſt his honeſt and pious A 
Intentions, nor forſake the Bark of Peter, = 
which, though often toſſed by the Waves, fy; 
can never fink ; and the Chriſtian Princes, B. 
excited by their Zeal for Religion, and G: 
their Dread of the exorbitant Greatneſs of 
the King of France, would, with all their fre 
F orces, 1 in their own proper Perſons, hi 
podertake his Defence. „ Ne 
WI 
: "Tu E Pope heard theſe Reaſons offered to 
on both Sides with vaſt Doubt and Per- do 
plexity, ſo that it was eaſy to diſcover in in 
him the Struggles between his Dangers 
and Fears on one Side, and his Enmity, 
Indignation, and an Obſtinacy unuſed to M 
bend or be overcome, on the other; and Wa 
it was underſtood alſo, by his Anſwers to EM 
the Ambaſſadors, that he would not be ſo Ver 
uneaſy at his leaving Rome, as becauſe there of 
was no Place to which he could retire Fa 
without putting himſelf in the Power rea 
of others. Wherefore he anſwered the fai 
Cardinals that he choſe Peace, and con- ful 


ſented that they ſhould ſollicit the Floren- 
tines to interpoſe their Mediation with the 


, King of France for that Purpoſe ; but his pal 
| | Anſwer | man 
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Anſwer was not ſo determinate, and in 2 -_ 


fuch expreſſive Terms, as to give full Af * 


farance of his Intentions. He had ſent for 
Biaſcia, a Genoeſe, ' Commander of his 
Galleys, from Civita Vecchia, which made 
it conjectured that he deſigned to depart 
from Rome; but, ſoon after he diſmiſſed 
him, and conſulted about raiſing the 
Roman Barons that had not taken Part 
with the others, and willi ingly hearkened 
to the Sollicitations of the two Ambaſſa- "Ne 
dors, though he would often anſwer them peace. M 


in angry and IE Words. _ 


AT this Jane arrived Giulio de 
Medici, a Knight of Rhoges, and after- 
wards Pope, whom the Cardinal % Medici, 
with Leave from the Cardinal of San Se- 
verino, had ſent from the Army, on pretence 
of recommending himſelf to the Pope 8 
Favour under his great Misfortune, but i in 
reality to make a Report of the State of Af- 
fairs*, By his Account his Holineſs was 


fully informed how greatly the French 


E e 3 . 


 * Giulio de Medici, afterwards Pope Clement VII. had 
fled from the Battle to Ce/zna, and afterwards obtained a 
Pals for paying a Viſit to the Cardinal his Couſin Ger- 
man, by whom he was diſpatched to the Pope. Gizwio. 


— . ̃ —k—!— — 
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A. D. were weakened, of how many Com- 
532 manders they were deprived,. 3 Num- 


Hi, Fn. bers af valiant Soldiers they had loſt, how 


courage · many were for a long time rendered un- 
ments "© ſerviceable by their Wounds, what vaſt 
ing te Deſtruction: there was of Horſes, that Part 
of the Army was. diſperſed into various 


Places by the Pillage of Ravenna, and that 


the- — 4 in Suſpenſe, and un- 
certain of the King's Will, and had no 
good. Underſtanding between themſelves, 
becauſe Paliſſ refuſed to endure. the Inſo- 
lence of San Severino, who would aſſume 
the Office of General as well as of Legate; 
that it was privately whiſpered that the 
 Swifs were on their March, py that there 
was no Sign that the Army would ſoon 
put itſelf in Motion. The Pope was 
mightily comforted at theſe Particulars, 
and had the Meſſenger introduced into a 
Conſiſtory, where he made him give the 
ſame Relation before the Cardinals; and 

it was added that the Duke of FRE 


from ſome Motive or other, had changed 


his Reſolution, and ſent to offer his Uncle 
Two Hundred. Men. at: Arms, and Four 


Thouſand Foot. The Cardinals however 
wy | | __ continued 
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continued to ſtimulate his Holineſs to 4. P. 

Peace, from which though he did not ap- = 

pear to be averſe in Words, yet he was re- 

ſolved not to accept it but as the laſt and 

deſperate Remedy; and therefore, though 

he ſhould ſee no Cure at hand for the pre- 

ſent Diſorder, he was determined rather 

to fly out of Rame, provided he was not 

quite deprived of all Hopes of Aſfiſtanes 

from the Arms of the Princes in Support 
of his Cauſe, and particularly from the 

Nation of the Swiſs, who, ſhewing an In- 

clination to comply with his Deſires, had 

ſome time before forbidden the Ambaſſh- 

dors of the King of France to be preſent at 

the Place where the Deputies of all the 

Cantons were aſſembled, in order to come 
to a Neldlution c on n the eee vos the 

Pontiff, 


1 this Situation of Affairs . ap- | 
peared ſome tranſient Glimpſes of a Peace; 
for the King of France, before the Battle 
was fought, under a deep: Concern of fo 
many Dangers threatening him from all 
Quarters, and provoked at the Unſteadineſs 
of * and the hard Conditions he had. 

Ee 4 propoſed 
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2 propoſed to him, had at laſt reſolved ra- 

9 ther to comply in many Points with: the 
. Pope's Will ; and for that End had given 
ſecret Orders to Fabritio Carretta,” Brother 
to the Cardinal of Finale, and to the Car- 
dinals of Nantes and Strigonia, who had 


never wholly deſiſted from treating about 


an Agreement, to propoſe, that Bologna 
ſhould be reſtored to the Pontiff, that A. 


Fonſo d Eſie ſhould. alſo ſurrender to him 
Tugo, with all the other Towns that he 


poſſeſſed in Romagna, and ſhould be 


cbliged to pay the antient Tribute, and to 
Propoſals make no more Salt in his Territories; and 


of the 


King of that the Council ſhould be aboliſned. He 


the Po . made no other Demands of the Pope in 


return but Peace only with him, that A- 
fonſo d Efte ſhould be abſolved from his 
Cenſures, and reſtored to the Enjoyment 
of his antient Rights and Privileges, that 


the Bentivogli, who were to remain in 


Exile, ſhould reſerve the Poſſeſſion of their 
own proper Eſtates, and that the Cardinals 
and Prelates who had adhered to the 


Council ſhould be reſtored to their Digni- 
ties. Though the two Cardinals were ap- 
aer Git: 2 Kin g, ſince his Vic- 


tory, 
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tory, would not give his Conſent to theſe, 4. 2 


Ar. 


15 18. 


Conditions, yet they durſt not propoſe Ls | 


them in any other Form; and the Pontiff 
finding them ſo honourable for himſelf, 
and unwilling to diſcover the ſecret Reſo- 


lution which he had taken in his Mind,: 


judged that he ought not to refuſe. them; 
and that perhaps alſo he could not do him- 
ſelf more Service than by endeavouring 
with theſe Negotiations to ſuſpend the Ope- 


rations of the King's Army, that he might = 
have the more Time to wait the Progreſs, 


of thoſe Powers in whom he repoſed his; 
laſt Hopes. Wherefore, all the Cardinals. 
importuning him to do what he had de- 
termined, he ſubſcribed theſe Articles on 


the ninth Day after the Battle, and paſſed 


his Word to the Cardinals that he would 
accept them, provided they were con- 
firmed by the King; he commiſſioned alſo 
by Letters the Cardinal of Finale, who re- 
ſided in France, but abſented himſelf fo 
Court becauſe he would not offend his 


Holineſs, and the Biſhop of Tivoli, his 


Legate in Auignon, to wait on his Ma- 


jeſty with the Articles in order to treat 


about 


4 D. about the Affair, but he ſent them no Or- 


1512. 


turned without 


take a 
proſper- 


ous Turn. 
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| Traci ee e 0 


Tuvs fur proceeded che Courſe of che 


Pope s Misfortunes, and at this Period we 


may date the Height of his Calamities and 


Dangers; but from this Time his Hopes 
and Proſpects continually brightened and 
increaſed, and the Wheel of Fortune 


Commander being recalled by the General 


of Normandy, on account of the ſpreading 


Reports of the Coming of the Swiſs, re- 
moved with the Army towards the Dutchy 


of Milan, leaving i in Romagna Three Hun- 


dred Lances, Three Hundred light Horſe, 

way _ _—_ wo ney Aeon To 
* Dale, ſoon after be had ſent FR Articles of — 

drawn up in Form, and ſabſcribed with his own Hand, 


to the King, ſent for the Span; and Venetias Ambaſſa- 
dors, and defired them to be under no Concern at what 


he had done, for he was not in the leaſt altered in his 


Reſolution againſt the French, but had made this Step to 
lull the King aſleep. Bembo. 


any Check towards his 

aire of Aggrandizement. The Beginning of ſo 
the Pope remarkable a Change in the Face of Af- 
fairs. was occafioned by the ſudden De- 


parture of Paliſe from Romagna. This 
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the Command of the Legate of the Coun- 4 D. 


eil. And: the Fears from the Swrſc. were Wc hs. 


the more alarming, becauſe the ſame Ge- 
neral, being more ſollicitous to pleaſe than 
to profit: the King, bad, contrary to the 
_ preſent Exigencies of Affairs, immediately 
after the Victory, imprudently diſtanded 
all the Halian and Part of the French In- 
fantry. The Departure of Paliſſe delivered 
the Pope from his Fears, confirmed him 
in his Obſtinacy, and rendered it eafy fot 
him to ſettle Affairs at Rome to his own 
Liking. For this End he had enliſted ſome 
Roman Barons with 'Fhree Hundred Men 
at Arms, and treated of making Praſþero 
_ Colonna Captain General. For the Courage 
of thoſe who had attempted Innovations 
failing them, Pompeo Colonna, who was 
making Preparations at Monte Fortino, con- 
ſented, at the Interpoſition of Proſper, to 
depoſit that Fortreſs, for the Secyrity of 
the Pontiff, in the Hands of Murr An- 
tanio Colonna, baſely keeping the Money he 
had received of the King of France. Hence 
alſo Ruberto Orſino, who was come from 
Pitigliano to the Territories of the Colonnas, 
with a Driign to raiſe War, foon after 


came 
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4. D. eame to an Agreement by the Mediation 


1512. 


of Giulio Orſino, retaining alſo the King's 
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Money, and receiving of the Pontiff, in 
reward of his Perfidy, the Archbiſhopric 
of Reggio in Calabria, Only Pietro Mar- 


gano was aſhamed to keep the Money 


which he had received, but fortunately as 
well as honourably: returned it; for not 


very long after, being taken priſoner in 


War by the Succeflor of the Preſent King, 
he would otherwiſe have paid the Penal "y 
due to Us W 18 


The Pope now: n e in his 
Reſolutions by theſe Events, and delivered 


from preſent Fears of domeſtic as well as 


Lateran 
Council 


opened. 


the College of Cardinals, with a great 


Ne ne to antient n the Maſs of 


foreign Enemies, on the third Day of 
May with very great Solemnity opened the 


Council in the Church of San Giovanni 


Laterano, being aſſured of the Attendance 


not only of the greater Part of Ia, but of 


Spain, England, and Hungary. At this 
Opening he aſſiſted in Perſon, clothed in 
his pontifical Robes, and accompanied by 
Number of Biſhops. After celebrating, 


the 


\ 
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the Holy Ghoſt, beſides many other 4. D. 
Prayers, and exhorting the Fathers, by a I 
public Oration, to apply themſelves heartiix 

to the Promotion of the common Good, 
and of the Dignity of the Chriſtian Re- 

| ligion, it was declared, in order to lay a 
Foundation for future Proceedings, that 

the Council there aſſembled was a true, 
lawful and holy Council, in which un- 
doubtedly reſided all the Power and Au- 
thority of the univerſal Church: Ceremo- 
nies certainly very decent and very holy, 
and of Force ſufficient to penetrate into 
the inmoſt Receſſes of the Hearts of Men, 
if they could but perſuade themſelves that 
the Authors of them had no other Ends 
to proſecute than what appeared from the 
obvious Meaning of the Words. 


Tusk were the Proceedings of the 
Pope after the Battle of Ravenna. But 

the King of France, though his Joy for 
the Victory was ſomewhat allayed by the 
Death of Fax, whom he dearly loved, 
immediately ordered the Legate and Pa- 
liſſe to lead the Army with all poſſible Speed 
to Rome: However, after his firſt Ardor 
was 


— ſ——— —ũ——: — — — 


—— — — * 


146 
4. D. was cooled, he 


Decres of Peace, foreſeeing the great 


Kjay of - Tempeſt which fron ſo many Quarters at 


France 
defirous of 
Peace, 


THE HISTO RV or 
begun to return to his ae 


once threatened to overwhelm his States. 
For though Cæſar continued his Promiſes 
af ſtanding firm to his Alliance, proteſting 


that the — made with che Venetians 


in his Name was without his Conſent, 


and that he would never ratify it, yet the 
King, beſides his Apprehenſions from that 


Prince's Inconſtancy, and his not being 
certain of the Veracity of his Words, was 
but too ſenſible that he was linked with a 
Companion burdenſome in War, and 
hurtful in Peace, ſince he ſuppoſed that 
by Bis intermeddling in the Affair he 
ſhould be conftrained to conſent to the 


more diſhonourable Conditions. Beſides, 
he no longer doubted that the Sw:/s would 
enter into an Alliance with his Enemies, 


and from the King of England he expected 
nothing but War, for that King had ſent 
an Herald to fignify to him that it was his 
Intention that all the Conventions and 


Confederacies which had ſubſiſted between 
them ſhould be ended, ſince all of them 


2 this Exception, namely, (pro- 


vided 
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vided the King of France made no War 4 5. 
againſt the Church, nor againſt the Ca- — 


tholic King the King of England's Father» 
in-law. -Lewrs therefore was highly 


pleaſed that the Florentines had been ſol- 
licited to interpoſe their Mediation for a 


Peace, and immediately diſpatched to Flo- 


_ rence the Preſident of Grenoble, with very 
full Inſtructions, that the Treaty might be 


negotiated in a Place more at hand, and 


from thence to Rome. And when he afters 


wards came to know the free and ready 
Inclination, as it then ſeemed, of the Pope 


by his ſubſcribing the Articles, he was 


wholly intent on a Peace. But being 


apprehenſive that the Pontiff, on the De- 
parture of the Army, would relapſe into 


his uſual Stubhornneſs, he ordered Paliſſe, 
who was now arrived at Parma, imme- 


diately to return with Part of the Troops 


into Romagna, and to ſpread a Report that 
he had Orders to proceed further. He 


thought it very hard that he ſhould be 


obliged to part with Bologna, not ſo much 


on account of the Inſtances made to him 


in the Name of Cæſar to the contrary, as 
becauſe 
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— 4 bbbbuſe he doubted that, even after the 
— Peace was made, the Pope would enter- 
tain the dame Prejudice againſt him. For 
this Reaſon it would be detrimental to de- 
prive himſelf of Bologna, which ought to 

be defended as an Outwork or Bulwark of 

the Dutchy of Milan, Beſides, as the Car- 
dinal of Finale, and the Biſhop of Tivo}; 
were arrived at his Court without a Com- 
miſſion to conclude any thing, and the 

| Pope was at that Time ſurrounded with fo 
many Difficulties and Dangers,” it ſeemed 
2 a plain Sign that he had conſented out of 
7 Diſſimulation. At laſt, however, he re- 
| ſolved to accept the abovementioned Ar- C] 
- ticles, with certain Limitations, / but not 


SO 5 2 — gg. Has 


8 


13 ſuch as would affect the main Subſtance. E 
| With this Anſwer the Secretary of the P 
| - | Biſhop of Tivoli was diſpatched to Rome, i 
to ſollicit the Pontiff, in the Name of the 0 

King, either to ſend his Orders to the ir 

aforeſaid Biſhop and the Cardinal to con- v 

clude the Agreement, or to ſend to Fo- fe 

rence for the Preſident of Grenoble, who tl 

was furniſhed with full Powers * the G 

ben * Lad de ine 7 

0 28 te 


Bur 
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2 UT r the Hopes of the Pontiff . 
Day increaſed. and conſequently his In- 


clinations, if he ever had any, to Peace 
diminiſhed. A Commiſſion was arrived 


from the King of England, by which the 
Cardinal of Yori was empowered to ſign 
the League, having been diſpatched in 
November laſt, but he was a long time 
retarded in his Coming by the great 


Compaſs he was obliged to take, having 
paid a Viſit in Spain by the Way. And 


Cæſar, after long Heſitation, had at laſt rati- 


fied the Truce with the Venetians, the prin- 


cipal Inducement to which was the Hopes 


vhich the Catholic King and the King of 
England had given him with reſpect to his 


Pretenſions on the Dutchy of Milan and 


Burgundy. The Pope was much en- 
couraged in his Mind by the vaſt Hopes 


infuſed into him by the King of Aragon, 
who received the firſt Account of the De- 
feat by Letters from the King of France to 
the Queen, in which he ſignified that 


Gaſton de Foix her Brother was dead in the 


Height of his Glory after a Victory ob- 


A. D. 
312. 


tained over the Enemies, and afterwards 


n 7 1 more 
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4. D. more particularly by Advices from his 

on Officers, which arrived later on ac- 
count of the Difficulty of the Seas. And 


it appearing to bim that the Kingdom of 
Naples was in great Danger, he had reſolved 
to ſend into aly the Great Captain with a 
new Supply of Troops, to which Remedy 
he had recourſe for want of other Means ; 
for though he treated that Officer with 
outward Marks of Reſpect, yet he really 
diſliket! him, from the Memory of his for- 
mer Popularity in Naples, and was jealous 
of his Greatneſs and Authority. The Pope 
being thus confirmed by a Concurrerice of 
ſo many favourable Events, when the Se- 
eretary of the Biſhop of Tivoh arrived with 
the Articles of the Treaty, and gave his 
Holineſs Reaſons to think that even the 
Limitations added by the King, to mode- 
rate the Diſgrace of abandoning the Pro- 
tection of Bologna, might be referred to 
his Will, Aar reſolved not to accept 
2 004 to his Word: paſſed to the College, 
pretending the contrary, as was ſometimes 
his Practice, in which he belyed the Fame 
: —— he cauſed the Articles to 
| be 


= in a eee —_ alked yak FO rg 


vice of the Cardinals. On this the Pariſh — 


Cardinal Ar borenſe and the Cardinal of 
York, who had before ſecretly concerted 
with him what they ſhquld ſay, roſe up, 
and, in the Name of the Kings their re- 
ſpective Maſters, gravely exhorted his Ho- 
lineſs to perſeyere in his Canſtancy, and 
not to abandon the Cauſe of the Church, 
which with ſo much Dignity he had un- 
dertaken to defend: Repreſenting to him 
chat the Neceſſities of the Times, which 
had induced him to hearken to theſe Pro- 


poſals, were now ceaſed ; and that ĩt mat 


nifeſtly appeared that God, who for ſame 
Ends, unknown to us, had permitted his 
Bark to be vehemently toſſed and tumbled 
in the = would not ſuffer it to periſh ; 
ſiſtent with -De- 
dich nor - Juſtice Kit bim to make a ſepa- 
rate Peace, and to treat of an Aﬀair of 
common Concern withoit the Participa- 
tion of the reſt of the Confederates. Laſtly 
they admoniſhed him ſeriouſly to conſider 


_of what dangerous Conſequence it muſt 


prove to the Apoſtolic See and to himſelf, 
to. alienate himſelf from true and faithful 


FE 2 Friends 
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4. D. Friends for the Sake of adhering to recon- 


S. diled Enemies. The Pontiff ſeeming to 
Pope re. be moved by theſe Advices openly refuſed 
jet Peace the Agreement; and a few Days after, 
proceeding to violent Meaſures, pronounced 
in the Conſiſtory a Monitory againſt the 
| King of France, enjoining him, under the 
Penalties appointed by the ſacred Canons, 
to releaſe the Cardinal de Medici. But he 
conſented that the Publication of it ſhould 
be ſuperſeded - at the Intreaties of the 
College of Cardinals, who adviſed him to 
defer as long as poſſible the Uſe of the 
ſharpeſt Remedies, and propoſed to ad- 
dreſs his Majeſty by Letters, written in the 
Name of the whole Body, for the fame 
Purpoſe, in which they would exhort and 
beſeech him that, as it was becoming a 
Moſt Chriſtian Prince, he would ſet that 
Prelate at liberty. The Cardinal ds Me- 
dici had been conducted to Milan, where 
he was under honourable Cuſtody; and 
tliough he was in the Power of the Ene- 
my, yet the Authority of the Apoſtolic 
See, and the Awe of Religion were con- 
| —_— in his Perſon, and at the ſame 
; lig. EA E time 
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time a Contempt of the Piſan Council. « 15 
And indeed the Cauſe of that Aſſembly . | u#7 
| was abandoned, not only by others, but even $chiſma- 
by thoſe who had attended and favoured — 


it by their Arms, none paying it any De- 
votion, or placing any Faith in it. For 
the Pontiff having granted the Cardinal 
a Power to abſolve from Cenſures thoſe 
Soldiers who would promiſe to bear Arms 
no more againſt the Church, and to allow 
to all the Dead, for whom it ſhould be de- 
manded, Eccleſiaſtical Burial, incredible 
was the Concourſe, and ſurpriſing the 
Devotion ofthe Demanders and Promiſers· f. 
The King's Miniſters winked at theſe Pro- 
ceedings, but the Cardinals could not 
bear, without the higheſt Indignation, 
that before their Eyes, and in a Place 
where was their own Reſidence and the 
Seat of the Council, the Subjects and Sol- 
diers of the King ſhould, contrary to his 


* 21 FFF 
*The Cardinal was lodged in the Palace of Cardinal 
San Severino; and had ſuch Honours paid him by the 
noble Families of the Viſconti, Pallawicini, and Trivalzi, 
that if he had been a Conqueror, and ſeated in the higheſt 
Degree of Fortune, he copld ſcarce have been treated 
with more Reſpect. Giowio. 
＋ The Clerks were hardly ſufficient to ſupply the Pa- 
tents of Abſolution. Gisvio. 
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nur and Service, and in his own Ter- 
en totally diſregard the Authority of 
the Council, and adhere to the Romay 
Church, acknowledging, with the pro- 
foundeſt Reverence, the Cardinal Priſoner 


as an e Legate. 


— ͤm-. ? . ,. Poo — 2 
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| On Cafar's Ratification of the. Truce 
with the Venetians, though his Agents in 
Verona denied it, the King of France re- 
called Part of the Troops which he had 
in Garriſon in that City, ſince they were 

no longer neceſſary there, and becauſe the 

War which threatened him from England 
had obliged him to recall from beyond 
the Mountains Two Hundred Gens 
d'Arms, the Archers of his Guard, and 
Two Hundred other Lances : But being 
ſenſible, from his increaſing Apprehen- 
fions of the Soi, that there was Occa- 
ſion for a ſtronger Force in the Dutchy 
of Milan, he had prefled the PFloren- 
tines to ſend into Lombardy the Three 
Hundred Men at Arms whom, by the Ar- 
ticles of the Confederacy, they were bound 
to furniſh for the Defence of his States. 
« This Treaty was to expire in two Months, 
but 
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but he prevailed on them, while the Re- 4 . 
putation of his Victory was yet freſh upon — 
their Minds, to enter into a new Confede- ie 
racy for five Years, by which he obliged "- met 
himſelf to defend their State with Six with 
Hundred Lances, and the PFlorentines on . 


the other Side engaged to furniſh Four 
Hundred Men at Arms for the Defence of 
all that the King poſſeſſed in Traly; the 
to avoid all Occaſions of involving them- 
ſelves in a War with the Pope, they ex- 
cepted from the general Ohligation the 
Town of Cotignuola, as a Place to which 
the Church _—_— 1 nn ſome 
Right, 10 | 


Bor now the Affairs of the King ry 
feſtly appeared to be in a very dangerous 


State, for the Sw/s had at laſt reſolved to 


grant a Body of Six Thouſand Foot for the 


Service of the Pope, who had demanded 


them on pretence of employing their Arms 


againſt Ferrera, All that the Partiſans of 


France could effect was only to protract this 
Reſolution from Time to Time till this 
Preſent, on which account they were 


ish exclaimed againſt in the Diets by 


Ff 4 the 
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4. D. the enraged Multitude, who were ſtrange- 


1512, 
— 
Swiſs in 
cenſed 
againſt 
the King 
of France. 


” 


ly incenſed with Hatred againſt the Name 
of the King of France. It was not'enough, 
they ſaid, for that King ungratefully to re- 
fuſe a ſmall. Augmentation to the Pay of 
thoſe by whoſe Valour and Blood he had 
obtained ſo much Dominion and Reputa- 


tion, but he muſt alſo in moſt abuſive 


Terms upbraid them with their Ignobility; 
as if at the Beginning all Men had not one 
Original, and one and the ſame Birth; 


and as if there were at preſent any Perſon 


great or noble whoſe Progenitors had not, 


at ſome Time or other, been poor, mean, 


and ignoble. He had begun, they ſaid, 
to hire Lanſtenet Foot, to ſhew that he 


no longer wanted their Service in the 
Wars, perſuading himſelf that ſince they 
were deprived of his Pay, they had no- 
thing to do but to loiter and ſtarve upon 


their Mountains: That they ought there- 


fore to demonſtrate to all the World the 
Vanity of his Imaginations, and the Falſe- 
hood of his Perſuaſions, and that his In- 


gratitude was hurtful to none but himſelf: 


That warlike Men were not to be reſtrained 
by any Difficulties from giving Teſtimo- 


nies 
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Arms; and that it was neceſſary to con- 


vince the World for once how 1mprudently 
he took his Meaſures, when he preferred 


the German Foot to thoſe of the Helve- 
tians. In ſhort, ſo tranſported were the 
Swiſs with Zeal for the Pope's Cauſe, that 
they regarded it as their own, and left their 
Houſes on the Receipt only of a ſingle 
Rheniſh Florin for each; whereas they 
never ſtirred for the French Service with- 
out Promiſes firſt made of great Pay to 
Soldiers, and Abundance of Preſents made 
to the Officers. Their Rendevouz was at 
Coira, the principal Town of the Griſons, 


who being Confederates of the King of 


France, from whom they generally re- 
ceived Penſions, had ſent to excuſe 
themſelves to his Majeſty, repreſenting 
that, by their antient Contracts with the 
principal Cantons of the Swfs, they could 
not refuſe to ſend a certain Number of 


their Troops to It n into * 
Field. bo: 


T EIS 
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pies of their Valour; and that Gold and 4 2 


Silver were always at the Command of 3 
thoſe who were provided with Steel and 
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w 
Fan ln mightily diſturbed — 
the Minds of the Frencb, whoſe Forces 
were much diminiſned; for after the Ge- L 
neral of Normandy had broke the Talians, ſen 
they had not above Ten Thouſand Foot, Tr, 
and the Men at Arms which the King had thr 
recalled having paſſed the Mountains, to 
there remained in Italy no more than bel 
Thirteen Hundred Lances, of which Three he 
Hundred were in Parma. And yet the to 
General of Normandy, acting more the his 
Part of a Treaſurer than a Warrior, would the 
not conſent to new Levies of Foot without wh 
the King's Commiſſion. But the Troops wh 
under Paliſſe, which had arrived at Final che 
in their Way to Romagna, were returned ene 
to Milan; and Orders were ſent to Cardi- we 
nal San Severino to return thither with the Ni 
Forces that were in Romagna. On the the 
Departure of theſe Troops Rimini and Ki 
Cgſena with their Caſtles, and alſo Raven- Cy 
na returned without any Difficulty under Co! 


Obedience to the Pope; and the French 
unwilling to leave the Dutchy of Milan 
unprovided, the City of Bologna, for the 
of __—_ of which they had been at ſo of 


much | Ben 
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Taz Swi, as ſoon”: as they were * 
fembled at Ciira, marched from thence to 
Trent, Cuſar having granted them Paſſage 
through his Dominions, though, willing 
to conceal as much as poſſible what he had 
before reſolved from the King of France, 
he proteſted 'that he could not forbid them 
to paſs through his Country on account of 


his Confederacy with them. From Trent 


the Swiſs deſcended into the Yeroneſe, 
where they were expected by the Vanerians, 


who concurred with the Pope in paying 
them ; and though there was not Money 


4 
much Expence and Trouble, was left 2 1 


n in the * of n ht 


Deſcent 


enough for that Purpoſe, -becauſe they of the 


were above Six Thouſand: more than the // in- - 


to Lom- 


Number demanded“, yet ſo ardent was ary. 


the Reſentment of the Multitude againſt the 

King of France, that, contrary to' their 

Cuſtom, they 3 es kh with all In- 
conventencies. 


| ON 
1 . They were in all . Thouſand, towards the 
Payment of whom the Venefians contributed. an Overplus 
of Fifteen Thouſand Ducats. Mocen. Buonac, But 


Bembo makes them no more than Eighteen Thouſand. 


— 
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: Ox the other Side Paliſs with the "ol 
had advanced firſt to Pontoglis to pre- 


vent the Paſſage of the Swiſs, imagining 


that their Deſign was to make a Deſcent 


into Laly on that Quarter. But finding 


afterwards that their Motions were directed 


another Way, he had poſted himſelf at 
Caſtiglione dello Striviere, a Town Six 
Miles from Peſcbiera, uncertain whether 


the Enemy intended to proceed, as it was 


reported, towards Ferrara, or attack the 


Dutchy of Milan; and this Uncertainty 
perhaps haſtened the ſubſequent Train of 


Misfortunes. For it was not doubted but 


the Swiſs would have purſued their March 


towards the Ferrareſe, had not the Stra- 
diotti of the Venelians, unfortunately for 
the French, intercepted a Letter of Pale 
to the General of Normandy,who remained 
at Milan, in which, fignifying to him the 
State of Affairs, he demonſtrated that it 
would be very difficult to reſiſt the Ene- 
mies if they ſhould turn their Arms againſt 
the Milaneſe. This Letter being read in a 
Council of War, at which aſſiſted the 


Cardinal of Sion, who came from Venice, 


and 
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and the General Officers, the Deſign was <4 Rag 


altered, and it was reſolved with Reaſon, Wy. 


which ſeldom deceives, to betake them- 
ſelves to that Enterpriſe which they under- 


ſtood would moſt incommode the Enemy. 


In purſuance of this Reſolution they Saus 
marched from Verona to Vi lafranca, where _ __ 
they joined the Venetian Army, command:- againſtche 
ed by Gian Pagolo Baglione, and conſiſt- . 
ing of Four Hundred Men at Arms, Eight 
Hondred light Horſe, and Six [Thouſand 

Foot, with a numerous Artillery both of 
battering and Field Pieces. On this Pa- 


iſe abandoned Valeggio as defenceleſs, and 


retired to Cambara, with a Deſign to poſt 


himſelf at Ponte Vico, having in his Army 


but Six or Seven Thouſand Foot, the reſt 
being diſtributed in Breſc:a, Peſchtera, 
and Lignago, and no more than a Thou- 
ſand Lances ; for though he had been in- 
clined to recall the Three Hundred that 
were in Parma, yet the manifeſt Danger 
that threatened Bologna, with the moſt 
preſſing Inſtances of. the Bentivogli, obliged 
him to order thoſe Troops to enter that 
City, which was left almoſt without a Gar- 


riſon. | 
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covered their Danger, and the Vanity of 
thoſe Hopes with which they had been 


amuſed, ory heartily curſing the Avarice 


- and pernicious Counſels of the Goneral af 


Normandy, they compelled him to conſent 


that Federrgo da Bozzolo and ſome other 
LTalian Officers ſhould raiſe, with all poſ- 


ſible Speed, Six Thouſand Foot; a Re- 


Weakneſs Under ten Days at leaſt. The Prench 


of the 


French. 


Army was weakened not only on account 


of the ſmall Number of Troops, but by 
the Diſagreement between the Generals; 
for the reſt in a manner diſdained to be 
under the Command of Paliſſe, and the 


Men at Arms, harrafſed and tired out with 


à lon g Courſe of Labours and Fatigues, 
wiſhed that the Dutchy of Milan were 
loft, that they might return into France, 
rather than defend” it with fo much Dan- 


| 82 and Vexation- ' 


| PALISSE ben Se Valeggio, 3 
Henetians and Sit took Poſſeſſion of it, 
and thence paſſing the Mincio, encamped 


medy which could not be put in Practice 
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in the Man!ouan, where the Marquis, ex- 4: 5 
cuſing himſelf on account of his Inability 4 4 
to reſiſt, gave free Paſſage to both Parties. 
In this difficult Juncture it was the Reſo- 


lution of the French Commanders wholly 
to abandon: the Field, and attend to the 
Preſervation of the moſt important Towns, 


in Hopes, and not without Reaſon, that 


by temporiſing ſo great a Body of Siſi 
would not keep long together, becauſe the 
Pope, who was as backward in Payments 


as forward in Wars, diſtruſting his Suffi- 


ciency for ſubſiſting ſo great a Number, 
was very ſlow in his Diſburſements, Pur- 


ſuant to this Reſolution they placed in 
Breſcia Two Thouſand Foot, an Hundred 
and Fifty Lances, and an Hundred Men 


at Arms of the Florentines; in Cramn 
Fifty Lances and a Thouſand F oot ; in 
Bergamo a Thouſand Foot and an Hun- 
dred Men at Arms of the Florentzxes. The 
reſt of the Army, which conſiſted of Seven 
Hundred Lances, Two Thouſand: French 
Foot, and Four Thouſand Germans, re- 


tired to Ponte Vico, a ftrong Situati 


and convenient for covering Milan, Gre» 
2a, Breſcia and Bergamo, where they 
Wers 
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i | 47 D. were in Hopes of eaſily maintaining * 
| les. But the next Day, to their Sur- 
priſe, came Letters from Cæſar with Or- 
ders for the German Foot immediately to 
quit the French Service; and theſe Troops, 
being almoſt all of them of the County of 
Tirol, they durſt not oppoſe the Will of 
their Sovereign, but departed the ſame 
Day. By their Departure Pale and the 
other Commanders loſt all Hopes of any 
longer defending the Dutchy of Milan, and 
immediately retired in Confuſion from 
Ponte Vico to Pigzichitone. | By this Step 
1 the Cremoneſe, finding themſelves wholly 
game c. abandoned, ſurrendered to the Confede- 
volt from rate Army, which was approaching, and 
the French 1. | | 
obliged themſelves to pay the Swiſs Forty 
Thouſand Ducats. But Diſputes ariſing 
concerning the Property of the City, the 
Venetians ſtriving to have it reſtored to their 
Republic, it was at laſt received in the 
Name of the League, and of Maſimiliano 
the Son of Lodbovico Sforza, for whom the 
Pontiff and the Siſß pretended that the 
Dutchy of Milan was to be con quered 3 
the Caſtle, however, remained in the 
* of the French. The ſame time alſo 
the 
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the City of Bergamo revolted from the A. D. 


French to the Confederates, for Pali 7 
having recalled the Garriſon to reinforce 
his Army, as ſoon as they were gone ſome 
Exiles entered the Place, and ſtirred up 


the Citizens to rebel. 


FRoM Pier Paliſſe paſſed the 


Adda, where he was joined by the Three 
Hundred Lances appointed for the De- 
fence of Bologna, and recalled on the In- 
creaſe of the Danger. Here he was in 
hopes of making a Stand, and diſputing the 
Paſſage of the River, if he were timely re- 
inforced with the new Levies of Foot 
which it had been reſolved to raiſe. But, 
alas! this Reſource proved as deficient as 
the reſt, for Money was wanting to liſt 
the Soldiers, the General of Normandy 
having no ready Caſh, nor Means. 10 
raiſing Supplies, as uſual, by mortgaging 
the Royal Revenue, for in ſo dangerous a 
Juncture the public Credit was Joſt, 


Wherefore the General, after four Days, 
as ſoon as the Enemy approached the 


River three Miles below Piægichilone, 
quitted his Poſt, and retired to Sant. Angelo, 
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A. D. in older to retreat the next Day from 
thence to Pavia. 


In this deſperate Circumſtance all Hopes 
of defending the Dutchy of Milan being 
vaniſhed, and the whole Country rifing in 
Rebellion and Tumults, Gianjacopo da Tri- 
vulzi, the General of Normandy, Anton- 
maria Palavicino, Galeazzo Viſconti, and 


RS : x , 
| yer of by Many other Noblemen, with all the King's 
the French Officers and Miniſters, conſulted their own 


Safety, and departed from Milan for Pied- 


mont. The Cardinals, who ſtood as much 
in Fear of the People as of the Enemy, 
had fled from the City ſome Days before, 
though, ſhewing more Fierceneſs in their 
Decrees than in the reſt of their Actions, 


they had much about the ſame time ſuſ- 


pended the Pope from all ſpiritual and 
temporal Adminiſtration of the Church, 


as a a Preamble to his Deprivation. 


Trrst Tumults were conducive to the 


Preſervation of the Cardinal de Medici, 


who was reſerved by Heaven for the higheſt 
Felicity. 4 or havin g ſet out, under a 
| Guard, 
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Guard, for France, as he was taking Boat 4: P. 


in the Morning at the Paſſage of the Po 


that lies over againſt Baſignana, by the Cardinal | 


Antients called Auguſta Bacienorum, he 4. 
was reſcued by Rinaldo Zallo at the Head 
of ſome of his Domeſtics and certain Pea- 
ſants of a Village called Pieve del Cairo, 
where the Cardinal had lodged that Night, 
who coming unawares upon the Guard of 
French Soldiers, and giving a Shout, ex- 
cited ſo great a Terror and Confuſion 
among them that they thought of nothing 
but how to ſecure themſelves by Flight. 


Bur Paliſſe having entered Pavia was 
reſolved to ſtay in the Place and defend 
himſelf, for which End he requeſted Tri- 
vulzio and the General of Normandy to re- 
pair thither. Trivulzio being ſent by Di- 
rections from the General and other princi- 
pal Perſons, demonſtrated to him the Va- 
nity of his Reſolution, that it was impoſ- 
fible to put a Stop to ſo great a Ruin, the 
Army being without Infantry, and the 
Shortneſs of Time not admitting of new 
Levies: That no Soldiers could be pro- 
cured but from Places far diſtant, and with 
| G g 2 „ 
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4. D. the greateſt Difficulty ; and that, even if 
1512. 
all other Impediments were removed, 
n there was no Money to pay the Troops, 
— the public Credit being entirely ſunk, their 
Aﬀairs. Friends full of Fears, and the People of 
Hatred, from the immoderate Licentiouſ- 
neſs of the Soldiery, under which they had 
ſo long ſuffered. Trivulzzo having thus 
ſpoken his Sentiments, left Paliſſe, and 
went to procure a commodious Paſlage for 
the Troops over the Po, by laying a Bridge 
over that River at a good Diſtance from 
Valenza towards Ajit, where the Channel 


1$ narroweſt. 
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Bur the Confederate Army, to which 

the City of Lodi, with its Caſtle, had ſurren- 

dered when the French retired to the Adda, 
advanced from Sant. Angelo, and came be- 

fore Pavia, where the Venetians imme- 
diately began to batter the Caſtle, and 

Part of the Sf paſſed the River that runs 

- 4 root cloſe by the City in Boats. The French 
Pavia fearing that they. would intercept their Paſ- 
Ns Es 'ſage at the Stone Bridge that lies over 
17 the River Tejnm, which was the only 
Way they had to ſave themſelves, drew 


towards 
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towards that Bridge, in order to retire out 4. P. 
of the Place. But before they could get Lec 
off the Rearguard, behind which were 

poſted laſt of all, to guard the Horſes, ſome 
German Foot, who had not marched out 

with their Countrymen, the Sie broke 

out upon them from the Quarters about 

the Porta Nuova, and from the Caſtle, 

which was abandoned, and ſkirmiſhed 

with them through the whole Length of — 
the Town and of the Bridge, the Germans | 
above all making a ſtout Reſiſtance. But | | 
in paſſing the Bridge of Gravalone, which 

was of Wood, the Planks breaking by the 

Weight of the Horſes, the French and ” 
Germans who had not yet paſſed were l 
all cither killed or taken. Pavia was | 
obliged to pay a large Sum of Money, | 
Milan had before compounded for a much 
larger Sum, and all the other Cities, except 
Breſcia and Crema, ſtrove which ſhould be 
moſt forward to pay their Contributions. 
'The Name of the Empire was cried up 
through all the Country, and the State 
was received and governed in the Name 
of the Holy League, as they agreed to call 
it. The Adminiſtration of the public Af- 
fairs 
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4. D. fairs was under the Direction of the Car- 
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w—— dna! of Sion, whom the Pope had ap- 


pointed his Legate ; but all the Money that 


was raifed by the Contributions or Taxes 
was paid away to the Sies, who had all 


the Benefit, and all the Gains, But when 


the Fame of their Succeſs had reached 


Switzerland, the whole Nation was elated 


to ſuch a Degree that at the Breaking up of 
the Diet, called at Zurich on Matters re- 
lating to this Expedition, they came pour- 


ing into Lombardy in great Numbers to 
participate of the Succeſs of their Coun- 


_ | 


I „ this great Revolution of the public 


Affairs the Cities of Parma and Piacenza 
voluntarily ſubmitted to the Pope, who 
pretended a Right to them as Members of 


the Exarchate of Ravenna. The Swiſs 


ſeized on Lucarna, and the Griſons on the 


Valtolina and Chiavenna, which Places lay 


very commodious for their Affairs: And 
Janus Fregoſo, a General Officer in the Ve- 


netian Service, proceeding to Genoa with 


{ome Horſe and F oot Waal, he had ob- 


tained 
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revolt, and expel the French Governor, and . 
himſelf to be created Doge, which Digt- . 

nity his Father had enjoyed before him. 
In the ſame Career of Fortune all the 


Towns and Fortreſſes of Romagna returned 


under the Dominion of the Pope ; and the 
Duke of Urbino, with the Eccleſiaſtic 
Forces, approaching Bologna, the Bentivogh 
in Deſpair abandoned that City, and were 
proſecuted with the utmoſt Severity by the 
Pope, who interdicted all Places "ip 
ſhould for the future receive or entertain 
any of that Family. Nor did he ſhew leſs 
Reſentment againſt the City of Bologna, 
being highly incenſed againſt the Inhabi- 


tants, who, forgetting the many Benefits 


and Favours he had beſtowed upon them, 
had ungratefully revolted from his Do- 
minion, had inſulted his Statue with many 
vile Indignities, and caſt many ſcornful 
and abuſive Reflections on his Character. 


For theſe Reaſons he created no new Ma- 


giſtrates of their own Body, nor any more 
admitted them into the leaſt Share in the 
Government; but took care to extort, by 

. means 
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tained of the Senate, procured that City to . 2. 
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4. D. means of ſevere Miniſters, great Sums of 
* 4. af Money from many of the Citizens as Ad- 
| herents to the Bentiuogli. On theſe 
Grounds it was reported, whether true or 

falſe, that, if his Projects had not been in- 
terrupted by Death, he had formed a De- 

ſign to — the City, and remove the In- 


Suki; to . 3 


* 3 


8 The End of the 7 th Book and Fi . Volume, 
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